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contain the progreſs of the War in th Neth 
lands Ice et of the truce with the .- 
” Dutch, and the expulſion of the Moreſcoes from 


Spain, are Printe 


been made „either in the 


W= ö juſtice to the me: 


nuſeript, at the deſire of the 


the preſent important era, may be ſuppoſed to 
be ſomewhat enlivened by the great eee which 
have lately happened in the world. 1 


It is evident that Dr. Watſon has 1 3 in . 
work all that care to diſcover the truth, which - 


ſulted the moſt approved writers on. this Ms 
and by that reſpectable friend to literature, the 
Farl of HaRDWICKE, he Was favored with mas 
naleripts of equal authority and importance. + 
The Edt nder of Dr. Watlou's narrative ha 


> Prong firſt! 9 8 1 8 8 5 of 2 5 ume, which | 


: literally from the manuſcript, 
of Dr. Watſon': nor has the Amalleſt alteration 
rrangement of his 
matter; or in his ſtyle. It ia, however, but 
>mory of that author, as well as 
che public, to acknowledge, that, in the twa 
FF Kt he had not the leaſt; participation. Theſe. 
were written by the editor of Dr. Watſon's. mas 
uardians of his 
LS children. This was deemed zan attention due to 
me curiofity of the reader; a curioſity which, in 


; diſtinguies his Hiſtory of Philip II. He has con- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


7. * nat vhought, it proper to. give. A detall. of tes. 
huoſtile operations at ſea, which were continued, 
=. beyond the line, even after the pacification of 
an Antwerp. Theſe. operations, in his opinion enter 
into the Spaniſy Hiſtory, by the moſt natural 
5 ee at the expiration of the truce; when 
te Spaniſh” miniſters compared the advantages 
PO and" diſadyantages: that had reſulted from that 
| CEE: a engagement; and deliberatedw. hether they ſhould. 
—_— 2 long the peace, or rene y the war. 
J ** . The conferences now but publiſhed; between 6 
mue Spaniſh. and Engliſh commiſſioners , for ef 
3 - oe, _ fefting - Peace between their reſpective nations, 
2 8Ʒ1 London, in 1604 were carrietl on with extra- 
3K wen ability, decorum and dignity, on both 
--* __- fades: and they ferve not only to gratify a ecuri- 
| oſity relative to their particular ſubject, but alſsy 
to throw. light on the intereſts and views of the 
p .* Sourts of: London and Madrid,; at that time; on 
©, © the ſtate of commerce; and the ſentiments, PSs” 
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7  Thid, OE J 151 ain, 5 8 of 10 0 
Philip 093, ee 2 es e of Au- 1. 8 
3 4 * bter of Maximilian II. Emperor of 5s 
* ermany, Was in the 21 ft year of his age at his 
acceſſion to the throne. He Was a prince of a 1 
character extremely oppoſite to that of the late 5 
ing, although no pains had been ſpared to —_ 
bim to a ſimilarity of manners. From the inſtruc- 
tions delivered to thoſe who, had the charge of 
his education, it appears to have been a: prin- _ 
cipal object of his father s attention, to inſpire him 
- with the ſame bigoted attachment to the ſuper- 
ſtition of the church of Rome, by which he him- 
ſelf had been actuated; and che means which he | 1 
employed Tor this end, were attended with the d.. 
ſired ſucceſs. But he was not equally, ſucceſsful „„ 


1 


95 Hiſtoria de la vida y hechos , del inclits monarcha D. 
Fellppe terceto. Por Gil Gon. Deke, Croniſta de los 
Sennores Reyes D. Felippe | III. iT. Iv. 5 i. cap. 6. A 
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BOOK in his. endeayours to overcome that averſion which 


1. 


his ſon „ from the natural indolence of his tem- 
per, early diſcovered to almoſt every . of 


manly exertion and activity. 


With this part of the young prince's 1 
ter, Phllip was well acquainted; and foreſaw, 
with much anxiety, the uobappy conſequences 
which it was, likely to produce in his future reign. 
In order to introduce and babituate him to the 
management of public affairs, he formed a coun- 
cil of his ableſt and moſt experienced -miniſters, 
who, in the preſence of the prince, debated 
three times a week, concerning. various important 


gy | matters relating to the adminiſtration of the king- 


dom; and the prince was required to preſide in 

this council, and to report the opinion of the ma- 5 
jority to the king . But neither this, nor any 
other expedient which Loifa, the prince's faithful 
preceptor, could deviſe, proved effectual for the 
purpoſe for which it was intended. Inactivity or 
indolence ftill remained the moſt conſpicuous ſea - 
ture in bis character; and it early excited in the 
kiog, a ſteong and well grounded apprehenſion | 
that his fon, unable or unwilliog himſelf to hold 

the reins & government, would ſurrender them 


into the hands of the marquis of Denia, or of 


ſome other favorite. Againſt this conduct, which 


is fo commonly attended with the moſt pernicious 


5 7 Philip had often put the young 
* Addiciones à la Hiſtoria del Marques N Malvezal : 

rakes; Mientacias 19 9 

as Devils, „ oe os 


wu 


Virgilio Malvezzi, 
the truth of this aſſertion. 
| ſhould marry one of the daug 


PHI l. KING OF SPAIN; 3 


prince upon his guard; and it was bis laſt advice B00 * : 


to him, which he delivered with great earneſtneſs, 


a few hours before his death, that he ſhould go- 


vern his kingdom by hiasfelf; He had likewiſe 


requeſted of him to employ, as his principal coun- 
ſellors, Don Chriſtopher de Moura, marquis of 
Caſtel Rodrigo, and Don John Idiaquez; from 


whoſe experience, fidelity, and great abilities, he 


4 


might derive: the higheſt advantageny . in 
the beginning of his reigg | 
Ihe ſoſt and gentle temper of the Pede dd 


I. 


2598, 


baba rendered him extremely obſequious to | 


his father's will “: des, conſcious of his incapa - 


Gon. Devils, lib. i. cap. 12. | Porreno, Dichos 7 Hechos, 
paſſim. It was a aying of Philip's concerning bis ſon, Que era 
| _ es, ſer. ado , que mandar. Addiciones de Malvezzi. 


* The EE of * Addiciones à la Hiſtoria del Marques 
the following ſingular inſtance of 
ilip II. intending that his ſon 
of Charles, archduke of 
Auſtria, and having ſent for the picture theſe princeſſes, 
he one day, in preſence of his daughter Iſabella and ſeve- 


ral of his- miniſters , deſired the young prince to examine the 


pictures , and make his choice of the princeſs, Whom he 
would prefer for his wife. Philip , with his uſual deference 


and humility, ſubmitted his choice to the king. The king 
remonſtrated with him on the impropriety of requeſting any 


ether. perſon to judge for him, in this matter, in which his 


own taſte alone ought to be conſulted, and defired him to 
carry the pictures to his own apartment , where he might care- 


fully examine them and fix his choice. I have no choice, 


: . replied the prince, but your majeſty s pleaſure, and Tam cer. 
tain that that princeſs will appear to me the beſt and me 1 85 
3 e your majeſty Thall prefer. N 5 17. | 


BY 


2 ">, 
16 
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B OO 1 city; and prompted by bis indolence ; * no Janet 85 


I. 


ok. 


mounted the throne, than, diſregarding the coun- 
ſels which had been given him, he reſolved to 
avoid the perplexity which might attend his having 
recourſe, on any occaſion, to different counſellors, 


and therefore committed the whole adminiſtration 
of affairs to his favorite the marquis of Denia. 


The marquis del Caſtel Rodrigo, in whom Phi- 
15 II. had long repoſed the moſt perfect confis . 


dence, was honorably diſmiſſed from court, ande 


appointed viceroy of Portugal Idiaquez had 


the preſidency of the military e conferred 


upon him; and being of a "leſs ambitious, and 


more . complying temper than Caſte] Rodrigo, 


and Willing to act in an inferior or ſubordinate ca- 
pacity, he Was ſuffered to remain, and occaſion- 


ally conſulted, on account of his long experience 


and the high character which he held for pru- 
dence and ſagacity But all power Was lodged ö 
in the hands of the e e Who, having been 
chief equerry to the king, beſore e seffen to 


the throne, and having in that Ration had fre- 


quent acceſs to his perſon, had gained his affecti- 
a and acquired an entire aſcendant over him. 
He was inſtantly created duke of Lerma, and 
e into the council of ſtate: after which, 
the king tranſmitted edicts to all the councils n 
the kingdom, requiring obedience to Whatever 


| orders ſhould be communicated to them. in his 


Bags by the duke 


WM 8 oj 57 
Davila, p. %s Sl . 2 i 0 Indy cas 
* 1. b. 41. e Reel e, 1:2 conn 
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PHILIP IL. KING OF SPAIN. 5 


This Aud partiality, which Philip - was B 0 0 K 


at no pains to conceal, occafioned a general dif- 


content. The grandes of the firſt rank were 
filled with indignation, when they beheld one 
whom they had been accuſtomed to regard as 


their inferior, inveſted. with ſuch unlimited autho- 
rity; and all ranks of men, judging from former 


| inſtances of the ſame nature, dreaded an unprof. 
. perous and unquiet reign. Their complaints were 
the louder and the more generally diffuſed, as the 


duke of Lerma was utterly unpractiſed in the af⸗ 


fairs of government, and had not yet given any 
proof of merit or abilities. It was a demonſtra« 
tion, they thought, of extreme weakneſs in the 
_ character of the king, ſo avowedly, and in con- 
tradiction to the advice and example of his father, 
Whoſe memory they revered, to declare his 3 
of a favorite; and they apprchended that, 
trial, the character of this favorite would de 
found, in this reſpect, too nearly ſimilar to his 
own *. Their apprehenſions were not without 
foundation. Byyhis courteouſneſs and affability , 15 
the duke impoſed on the penetration of many of 
thoſe who approached him; and, by difcovering 
on all occaſions the moſt dewotell attachment to 
the church, he conciliated the favor of the eecle- 
ſiaſtics, but it ſoon appeared that his views and k 
abilities were extremely limited; and that he nei- 
ther poſſeſſed the economy, the firmneſs,” or the 
7 capacity. requiſite- for the difficult and wer nod 
| charge: with Which he was intruſted 0 $33 BY 


vide Addiciones to Malvezzi , P 144. b v6, 


* * Mayerne Turquet , pP. FONTS. g 5 3 
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It was peculiarly. unfortunate for the Spaniſh 


i monarchy to have the helm of government com- 


mitted to ſuch; weak hands at the preſent period. 


The late king indeed had ſoreſeen, and, in ſome 


meaſure, provided for this event, by the peace 


which he had concluded with France, and the re- 
ſignation of his ſovereignty in the Netherlands; 


which he hoped would put an end to the war in 


that country, and prove the means of recovering 
the revolted provinces. He had likewiſe left all 
his other dominions, not only in Spain, but in 
Italy, and in the new world, in the enjoyment of 


peace; and Portugal, now accuſtomed to the yoke, 


yielded a ready obedience to his authority. 


Bot atthough Philip IT. cad the vigilance 
aud vigor of his adminiſtration , had leſt his do- 


minions every where, except the Netherlands ey 
the enjoyment of internal tranquillity, he had not 


left them in a flouriſhing condition. On the con- 
trary , Spain, his place of reſidence, and his ſeat 


of empire, was greatly exhauſted, and ſome of 


” the principal ſources of ber opulence 0 proſpe: 


ey were dried up. 
- By the war in which To. had os fo many 
great exertions, both by fea and land , and, ſtill 


more, perhaps, hy the migration of the people 5 
to the new world, the inhabitants of Spain were 
greatly reduced in number. All emoluments and 


| honors which the ſovereign could beſtow, had, 


ſor ages paſt , been divided between the military 5 
and the eccleſiaſtical profeſſions. By this means, 


the mechanic arts and agriculture, having come 


LY 
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cable, were alike abandoned by the indolent or 
inactive, and by thoſe who were endued with: a 


ſpirit of ambition and enterpriſe. This + contempt; | 
and the conſequent negledt of the more uſeſul 
arts, the profits ariſing from which, though ſure, 
are always moderate, Was heigbtened by the fre- 


quent inſtances of enormous fortunes, ſuddenly 
acquired by the adventurers in Awerieat That 


proportion of the riches ariſing from the Ameri- 
can mines, which the | ſovereign received, was 
ſpent either in thoſe countries in which his wars 


were carried on, or in purchaſing naval and; mili- 
tary ſtores from other nations. The greater part 
of what was imported by merchants and other in- 
dividuals was laid out in England, Italy, and the 
Netherlands far manufactures, which the colo- 


nies required, but which Spain was become un- 


able to ſupply; and the remainder was drained off 


by taxes which tlie king had, from time to time, 


been neceſſitated to impoſe. From this ſcarcity 
of money; from the want of manufactures; 
from the neglect of agriculture; joined to the 
numberleſs loſſes ſuſtained at ſea; Where Philip 
| had been almoſt always foiled by his enemies, 
trade of every kind was reduced to the Jowelt 
ebb; and fo. great was the conſequent diſorder in 
the finances, that, beſides a debt of 140 millions 
of ducats which he leſt upon the crown, he had 
been obliged to have recourſe to the difgracefuk 
_ expedient of employing eccleſiaſtics to go. from 
houſe to * to receive n his ſubjects in 


1 
. | 4 
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EY o o * Spain ſuch aſſiſtance, as they were willing ab | 
1. ; 
1586. 


ford; a meaſure which was not attended with the 
advantage which he had expected to derive from 


it, vrhile it contributed to fink his reputation in 


Spain, as. his refuſal to pay the intereſt of his fo- 
reign debt, before 5 5 Gs nee done in 
Ga reſt of Europe 1 

The danger to hho he: pe 0 wonarchy : 


was expoſed, from that debility to which it was 
reduced at the preſent period, was the more to be 


dreaded, becauſe many parts of this widely ex- 


tended empire were removed to ſo great a dif. 
tance from the ſeat of government; and nothing, = 
there was Sround to believe, could avert the im- 
pending ruin; but a vigorous exertion of the 
higheſt abilities, joined to the moſt rigid and ju - 
dicious ecoromy. It was likewiſe obviouſly ne. 
ceſſary that peace ſhould inſtantly have been eſtab. 
liſhed with the maritime powers; who, having 
for ſeveral years paſt; held the ſovereignty of the 


ſeas, ſeemed to poſſeſs ſufficient naval force en- 


tirely to deſtroy the Spaniſh trade, and to cut off 


all communication e che mother” DE 
and her colonies * 
But the duke of Lerma was hel y n - 


of: diſcerning: this danger, and of providing a- 


gainſt it. Asihe had ſeen the difficulties in which 


the late king was ihvolved, through the diſorder 
of his finances, and could not be 1 ignorant of the 
exhauſted condition of the kingdom, it might 
have been expected, thats one a des ere : 


861 ö = 


' PHILIP 


Wy” his ps aa have been to retrench the 


8 . expenſes of the court, by attempting, 
if practicable, to reduce the number of ſuperflu- 
ous offices, to which, in times of greater proſpe - 
rity, the vanity of former kings had given birth. 
But inſtead of et, he greatly multiplied fuch 
ſort of offices; and, in the very infancy of 
huis adminiſtration ; gave other ſignal proofs of the _ 
degree of profuſion which would have been un- 
juſtifiable, had the kingdom been; in on. _— 


| Haytihing condition. 


One of the firſt events as > reign was the 0 


marriage of the king with Margaret of Auſtria 


whom the archduke Albert had conducted Tg 


Spain. He had gone, for this purpoſe, from the 
Netherlands to Germany, about the time of the 


late king's death; and had ſoon aſterwalds ſet out 


with her from Gratz; by the way of Italy: but 
ſo great were the preparations made for ber re- 


ception in Spain, and, agreeably to the character 


of the nation, ſo ſlowly were they carried on, that 


the fleet ſent to bring her thither did not arrive at 
Genoa till ſeveral months after. In the marriage 


ſolemnity, in the city of Valencia, above a mil- 
lion of ducats 


reign princes and to the church. By the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, Who on this, as on a other occa- 


ſions, ſhared amply of the duke of Lerma's mu- . 


i „his conduct was extolled as highly 


Gon. Davila „ene Daughter of e 


| 3 of Auſtria. * Gon. PRES *. ii. 


mW. KING or SPAIN. - 9 


ere expended ,--beſides - a great 
number of rich preſents, Which were made to ſo- 
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10 HISTORY OF. THE REIGN OF 


liberal and magnificent, but filled the ics of the 
more impartial and diſcerning part of men, who 
were concerned for the true glory and intereſt of 
the nation and of the crown, with indignation, — 
mingled with contempt ' 1 85 

About the ſame time wits the ed nuptials 5 
thoſe of ij archduke with the infanta were ſo- 
lemnized **; but not long after, they ſet out to- 


gether for W Netherlands, having received full 
aſſurance from the king and his miniſter, that no 


aſſiſtance in money or in troops, which Spain 
could afford, ſhould be wanting to ſupport 


them in their new ſovereignty , and to enable 


them to accompliſh the reduction of "OS revolted 


„ 


In forming this „ os” was no room 


| for gs eo the conditivns upon which 


the late king; | 
Netherlands to his daughter, joined to the age of 


d transferred the ſovereignty of the 


that princeſs „there was little ground to doubt 
that it would ere long revert to the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy. It could not be conſidered, even during 


the life of the infanta, in any other light, but as 


a fief of Spain: : for ſhe and her ſucceſſors were 
_expresſly required to take an oath of fidelity to the 


kings of Spain, and, in order to infure the faith- 


ful obſervance of als oath, the liberty was re- | 


ſerved of putting garriſons of Spaniſh troops into 


Antwerp, Ghent, Cambray , and other Places; - 


+ 2% Addiciones à la Hiſtoria de Malvezzi, p. 152. 


e Miban dee ee ee Kr an of cardinal. 


into the hands of the” popes 11 


* 
= 
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"PHILIP 1]. KING Of SAN. ur 


petits bien boner eh folemnly engaged 


to regard ah: ſame powers as enemies, or as 


friends, and promiſed mutually to aſſiſt and de- 

fend each other againſt all the world beſides *7. 
It would probably have ſaved the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy: from the extreme debility into which it fell 


in the preſent and in the following reign, and 


would have highly contributed to leſſen thoſe dif- 


ficulties which, in his future adminiſtration, the 
duke of Lerma was about to encounter, kan the 


ſovereignty yielded been enjoyed, free and inde- 

_ pendent, by the inſanta, and Spain been delivered 
from the burden of the war with the United 
| Provinces. But Iſabella could not, in this caſe, 
have accepted of the ſovereignty conferred on her. 
Without che affiſtance of Spain, ſhe muſt have 
| ſunk under her unequal conteſt: with the Dutch, 

ſupported by the queen of England; or ſhe mult 


inſtantly have made peace with theſe powers, on 


whatever terms they ſhould be pleaſed to pre- 
| ſcribe. The ſovereignty of the United Provinces 


would thus have been eſtabliſhed, and both their 


. and civil liberty have been recogniſed. 

To embrace a meaſure which would be attend. 
ed with ſo diſagreeable a conſequence, Philip was 
hardly leſs averſe than his father had ever been. 


With a temper gentle and obſequious to excels, 


he was devoted with the moſt bigoted attachment 
to the popiſh faith ; and being entirely governed 


by his miniſter, Shay on all occaſions, afliduouſly 


. the favor of the Spaniſh ecclebaſtcs, a ws 0 


. a cxxi. cap. 242. 
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* 0 0 K le ſovereign pb he would have believed 
1. Himſelf highly criminal in the fight of God, had 
159% he not reſolved to. employ his utmoſt power to 
reduce the revolted provinces under obedience to 
the holy ſee. He had beſides, before his father's 
death, formally given his conſent to the deed of 
| Kranaference; with all the. conditions that were an- 
nexed to it; and, as he could not, conſiſtently 
with honor, ſo, from his affection to the infanta, 
he was not, 80 80 to retract. e a 

Prompted by theſe motives, obick; were. not 
* ever to loſe their force; he reſolved to con- 
ſidler his ſiſter's and her huſband's intereſt as his 
own, and to take the ſame concern in all the af. 
fairs of the Netherlands, as if the ſovereignty of 
that country had never been transferred. Con- 
Formably to this reſolution, both the money and 
the troops of Spain Sad to be employed in 
the Low Countries, as in the preceding reign.” All 
_ hq affairs of theſe. provinces. were directed as for- 
merly by Spaniſb councils. The intereſt of the 
Spaniſh monarch was affected as much as ever by 

What happened there; and, for theſe reaſons, al- 
moſt all the important tranſactions which paſſed; in 
the provinces, for ſeveral years after the preſent 
period, pp an eſſential mu 22 che . hif- 
2 

e e kewl, mY Mas: Nie whips] 
committed the government of the Netherlands to 
bie couſin, cardinal Andrew of Auſtria, biſhop of 
anden; and the command of the forces ta 
Mendoza, marquis of Gaudalette L and admiral 


| — PHILIE 


of Namen had inſtructed. the latter to ſecure 
ſome convenient paſſage over the Rhine, which 


might open an entrance into the northern Provin. 


ces, and enable him either to ſupport the army at 
the expenſe of the enemy, or, if that ſhould be 


found impracticable, to quarter them in the coun. 5 


try of Cleves, and the other neutral adjoining 


ſtates. Albert gave Mendoza inſtructions, at the 5 


ſame time, to avoid expoſing the army to any 
| unneceſſary riſk; before his return; and therefore 


there is little room for doubt tha: Kg principal in- 


tention „in ordering him to croſs the Rhine, was 
to furniſh the troops with free quarters, in com- 


penſation for their pay. To ſorm this extraordi- 8 N 


: nary reſolution, it is ſaid; he was determined by 


neceſſity; the ſouthern provinces of the Nether. 


lands having been greatly exhauſted by the depre- 


dations of the Spaniſh troops, which had ſo often 
mutinied, and his exchequer drained, partly by 


the furs: lately advanced in payment of their ar- 
Tears, and partly by the preparations for his j jour- 


ney to Spain, which, in honor of the young 
queen, had den e very TIRE: _ 


nee . - 


115 But ebsbeveg were Albers: motives WY kin 


ing recourſe to ſo unjuſtifiable an expedient, it 
ſhould ſeem that he could not have made choice 
of a perſon better qualified by the native temper 
of his mind for carrying his plan into execution. 
Immediately. after the archduke's departure, 


5 


HT ' Bentiroglo, ran iti I v. p. 473: 


5: 


Mendoza, having collected together all the 


September. Es 


\ 
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troops which could be ſpared from the m 
defence of the country, paſſed over the Maeſe 
near Ruremonde, and directed bis march, at the 
head of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
five hungred horſe ?* towards Orſoy, a town on 
the welt ſide of the Rhine, belonging to the 
dutchy of Cleves. The garriſon of this place, 
being utterly - unprepared for defence, were eaſily 
induced by promiſes mingled with threats; to 
open their gates and receive him. He then ap- 
plied himſelf to ſtrengthen the fortifications of the 
town and citadel, and at the ſame. time employed 
a great part of his forces for ſeveral weeks in 
fortifying Waſſum, a Tmall town. on the was 198 
of the river, directly oppolite to Orſoy. . 
Although his communication with the coun- 
try beyond the Rhine was thus ſecured, he judg - 
ed it to be of great importance to get poſſeſſion of 
ſome other town upon the Rhine, at a ſmaller diſ- 
tance from the enemy. and therefore he marched 
down the river, with all his forces, and laid ſiege 
to Rhinberg. This place, belonging to the biſh - 
opric of Cologne, was, as above related, in the 
hands of the United Provinces. It Was deenidd ; 
a place of conſiderable ſtrength; and was defen- 
ded-by a ſufficient garriſon. The Spaniards, after 
battering the walls, attempted to take the town 
by ſtorm, and were repulſed with great ſlaughter. 


This army conſiſted of ſeven thouſand Spaniards, chres 


8 thouſand Italians, two thouſand Burgundians, a thouſand Iriſh, 5 


and ſeven W net and — 5 e the 


C f RE M2. 6 


= 3 == 


But the ſege was much 888 brought to a 
concluſion than the beſiegers had reaſon to expect, 
through one of thoſe fatal accidents which have 


often happened ſince the invention of gun-pow= 
der, when the utmoſt precaution is not employed 
in preſerving it. Having caught fire, from a ſpark 
occaſioned by the ſtroke of a cannon · ball againſt 


the tower where the magazine was kept, and 
which the ball had entered by a window, not on- 


ly the tower, but a great part of the wall of the 


town was thrown: down. Several veſſels in the 


4 
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river were, by the violent agitation of the water, 


overwhelmed and ſunk, and the governor, his 
wife and family, with a conſiderable number of 
the inhabitants, were buried in the ruins. The 


garriſon ſtood aghaſt at this unforeſeen” diſaſter; 


and, dreading that the town muſt now be taken 
= aſſault, they reſolved, without further reſiſt- 
ance, to capitulate on terms, to which en 
in order to ſave time, immediately agreed 


By the ſucceſs which had attended the Spani iſh oe 


ae in the reduction of Orſoy and Rhinberg, all 


ſide of the Rhine, in the e of Cleves, having, 


without heſitation, admitted a. Spaniſh garriſon, 


October 16. 


the other towns in that quarter were filled with 
_ anxiety and terror. Burick , a town on the welt. 


Mendoza began to make preparations for em. 


ployiog force againſt Weſel, one of the moſt 


flouriſhing places in the eile of "Weſtphalia, 
and which had lately received a conſiderable 


20009, Thuanus, 5 "Bb. exxi. aps > Crotivs , q US. vile Bentiro- 15 i 


| ue. 7 SE. „ | 1 5 


ET 0 0 K e 1565 . inhabitants am . 
1. neighbouring provinces. Having aboliſhed the 
25996" exerciſe of the Catholic religion, and eſtabliſhed 
the Reformed', as taught by Calvin, in its ſtead, 
ow" knew: how guilty they muſt appear in the 
eyes of a Spaniard, and were at the ſame time 
conſcious of being unable to defend themſelves 
againſt. ſo. great à force. They attempted, by 
(ending the general an embaſſy with preſents for 
imſelf, to divert him from his purpoſe. But 
Mliendoaa, laying hold of this opportunity to co- 
r preſent expedition with the pretext of 
zeal for the popiſh faith, peremptorily required 
they | ſhould immediately reſtore the exerciſe of 
the Catholic religion. With this condition the 
Inhabitants, in order to avoid a ſiege, were obli- | 
ged, though extremely reluctant, to comply 
After Which, though he had before rejected choke | 
Preſents, he demanded a large ſupply. of proviſi- 
| ons, and of money for his troops; and having 
....-._ > obtained his demands, he continued bis march 
down the river, and took 'poſſeſſion of: * towns 
Wo Rees and Emmerick. Wild CH EChr ho 
The inhabitants of 54 latter of theſe places, 
| baviog been wage diſtingui | 
ment to popery, 
tive. tak ; 
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from Mendoza, that api che. town nor terri- 
tory ſhould ſuffer any inconvenience from the 
The Spaniſh army had no ſooner. left Germany than 

he pris v were — expelled, and Calviniſm re-eſtabliſhed. 
1 neighbourhood - 


ad 
- » 

by LES \ 8 . 
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ever upon their tie _— Egg SY 14 


when they reminded him of his promiſe, by one 
of their principal eccleſiaſtics, he replied, that the 
ſervice of the“ king and the intereſt of religion 


made it neceſſary for him to change his views and 
meaſures. The prieſt aſked him if, after fuch a 
declaration, it was ſurpriſing that the revolted pro- 


vinces ſhould refuſe to put truſt in the faith of the 


king of Spain, or of his generals; and warned 
him of the vengeance threatened by heaven againſt 


deceit and falſhood. But Mendoza , unmoved 


by chis remonſtrance, gave orders for the im. 
mediate admiſſion of his troops In order, 
however, to appeaſe the people of Emweriek: he 
readily promiſed that only four hundred ſhould: : 
be ſent, and he even required the German officer 
who commanded them to ſwear that he would not 
admit a greater number. Notwithſtanding Which, 
| ſo little regard did he pay either to his character 
or his faith, that he afterwards attempted. to in- 
troduce another cohort, under Barlotta, an Itali. | 
an; to whom the German refuſed admittance,” 
ſaying openly, that though the general had let the : 
example, he would not violate his faith. 


0 


- After getting poſſeſſion of Emmerick, hs Spa. 


1 army was at the diſtance only of a few miles 
from the fort of Schenck, and other places be- 
longing to the United Provinces. nor had the 


Rates been inattentive to the danger which fo neats' 
1 threatened them. Having, prank _ — 


any rae Ub. vil. W 
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ment a Mendoza 8 expedition 3 ſuſpeged. that his 
defign muſt be to make an attack upon their eaſt» 


0 ern frontier, prince Maurice had haſtily aſſem- 
8 bled together at Arnheim a body of troops, 


amounting to fix thouſand foot, and fifteen hun- 


dred horſe, and had. ventured to croſs. the Iſſel, 


and advanced towards the enemy as far as Zeven- 
aer, which lies at little more than A e 5 een 


Rem i,, 8 N 


With ſuch unequal forces he — 5 not pre- 


hd to cope with the enemy in the open field; but 


on no occaſion had he ever \exhibited greater mi- 
litary ſkill and conduct. By making choice of 
the moſt proper ſtations, which the nature of the 
country could afford, and the prudence and vigi- 
lance which he diſplayed i in ſtrengthening all the 
approaches to his. camp; he rendered it impoſſible 


for the Spaniſh general to attack him with any pro- 


| bability of ſucceſs; while, at the ſame time, he: 
prevented him from advancing any farther, or un- 


dertaking. the ſiege of any of the Frontier towns 


upon the Iſſel. The two armies, between which 


there was ſo Sreat a diſparity of numbers, lay for 
a conſiderable time almoſt in ſight of each other; 


and, from the anxiety which Mendoza diſcovered: 


on. that occaſion it ſhould ſeem he was deeply i im- 
preſſed. with a ſenſe of his inferiority to prince 


Maurice, in reſpect of military knowledge and 
capacity. For ten days and nights, without i in- 


termiſſion, his Whole army, horſe and foot, ſtood 


under their arms; and were permitted to take 


no other reſt, though it was the middle of 


8 


PHIL 11. Ah 


ters happened, in which they: were always an 
ane conſiderable numbers taken priſoners. 


Both the Spaniſh infantry: and cavalry hs 15 
gun to ſuffer ſo much from the cold, joined to 4 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and were at the ſame time 
fo much diſheartened by that anxiety and! dread 


of which their general's conduct was ſo expreſſive, 


_ that there was ground to believe, that if Maurice 
had thought himſelf at liberty to attack them, he 
would have acquired a cheap and eafy victory. 
Finding it at length impoſſible, on account of 85 
che Want of proviſions, to remain any longer in 
their preſent ſituation, they directed their maren 

towards Duyſburgh, which commands an import- 


Go rah. un 


| winter, but in ahh ravks- in the open he) It Boo 5 | 
was neceſſary, mean While, to K out his _— | 
valry, and the retainers of his camp, in ſearch of 
forage and proviſions; and between them and de- 
tachments of the prince's army various rencoun- 


55 
1629, 


ant paſſage over the Iſſel, into the territory of 


Veluwe. But Maurice, who lay nearer to that place, 
eaſily reached it in time to be fully prepared 
for their approach. They ſtopt ſhort therefore at Noyem 


Dotechem, a town on their road to Duyſburgh; AAR 


. and W e ee e e er mad 


To o a general of ſuch 1 Apiciigics Me endora 


ahh ſo little endued with the ſpirit of Wen 
bition or enterpriſe, there appeared to be no 

room for heſitation. By the ſeverity of the 1 5 | 
by the ſword of the enemy; and by deſertion, 

his _— bad a diminution; 


0 Ls . 
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s Having: fie long permitted to x 


country through which they paſſed, and to live 
in the moſt licentious manner, they were become 


reluctant to ſubmit to the control of military 


diſcipline. He dreaded, beſides, the great abili- 


ties of Mavrice, and cthlobght it doubtful whether; 


in caſe he ſhould ſucceed» in effecting his paſſage 


Bad con- 
= : dus of 8 
Fi Mendoza. | 


over the Iſſel, he would find it practicable to ſup- 


port his army during the winter-ſeaſon in the ter- 
ritories of the ſtates, where almoſt all the towns 

were fortified; and prepared for their defence. 

Determined by theſe conſiderations, he reſolved 


to turn back, and to take up his winter quarters 


in the dutchy of Cleves, and other neutral ſtates in 
the territory of Weſtphalia. He accordingly re 
tired with precipitation, leaving behind him many 
of his ſick and wounded, expoſed to the mercy 
of tbe inhabitants of the country, who were high- 
ly exaſperated by the injury and outrage they had 
received. Maurice purſued him for ſeveral miles, 
and cut off or took priſoners ſo great a humber of 


his troops, that, including thoſe who had deſerted, 
and thoſe who had fallen or were taken priſoners 


in former rencounters, it was computed that he 


8 had loſt above ſeven thouſand men. 


He fixed his head. quarters at Rees, 8 left . 
A a ſtrong garriſon in Emmerick, which lay nearer to 
the enemy, under the command of the count de 
Bouequoi, one of his ableſt officers. But the 


count haviog! ſoon” after been taken priſoner in a 


An Erbe count e yo Rally, yo! Ae 


t r 


5 


plunder the 
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tween ee! 
| device the garriſon, having no profpect. of aſſiſt. 
_ ance from their friends, were intimidated, and, after 
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the towns, For this 1 "I 1 count BO or 
ä Hohenloe to inveſt it ; and „in order to prevent 1 
Mendoza from returning to its relief, he cut the 23 25. 


dike of the. Rhine, and laid; all the country be- 
s: and Emmerick under Water. By this 


a feehle reſiſtance, laid dowin their arms. Maurice 
was /, equally, ſucceſsful; àgainſt the garriſon of 
Zevenaer: but being well pleaſed with an oppor- 


tunity of ſhowing his condembation of the con 
duct of the Spaniſh: general „ho, with fo Ste „ 


a contempt of the eſtabliſhed laws: of: nations, had 


feized on the towns of neutral Powers, he re- 3 


tained poſſeſſion 0 neither of theſe 4 places, but mous poli. 


b Mau- 
delivered Etnmerick to the citiaens, and Zevenaer e 


to the duke of Cleves. After which he put 


his troops into winter - 1 bimfelf __.__ 


| to the Hague, where he was employed during the "ws 
remaining part of ee Inc:mtake | «Prep ara. 1 
tions for the next campaign. , edt wb 72 4s 


In the wean time 7 0 1 Jnatten» The Been | 
th üs character and to the laws of huma- tonmef h 


ive to h 
nity „ permitted his troops to exerciſe the moſt 3 1 


| oruel oppreſſion; over the people of Weſtpbalia, 


from wWbom he could not pretend chat either the 


king of Spain or the arebduke had received the 
ſmalleſt inſury. After plundering the inhabitants 
of the open; bountry, and deaving them neither 


corn not᷑ cattle; for their ſupport: he allowed his 


eee 
25 anne 709 N 4 ieee 
' Grotius , 5 353, a0. e 
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* 6 0 v4 0 wetules them Adele ess and the towns” being 
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F ber date 
dbarity; 


generally unprepared. for defence, they got poſ- 
ſeſſion of many of them, where they not only liv- 
ed at ſree quarters on the citizens; but robbed them 


of their moſt valuable effects, which they ſold at 


Cologne,; and, by the merchants there; tranſmitted 
the price, amounting to very great ſums, to 
Antwerp or other places in the Netherlands, Nor 


Were they ſatisfied with pillage or plunder, but 
indulged themſelves ii every ſpecies' of licentiouſ- | 


neſs ; and treated the inhabitants, on innumer- 
able Ooccaſns; With A degree of eee cru - 
eley and outrage, of Which the troops undder Fre · 
deric de. Toledo had in their treatment of the 
3 of Zutphen and Naarden , furniſhed the 


only inſtance which occurs in the annals of Eu- 


rope for many years hy Fin 1 x0 24; 4b 2559 05 
In order to compel eee people a as they 


fuſpected of being rich, to reveal eee 
they weunded ſome, they mutilated others, and, 


2 the pretext of their being heretics, they 
committed others to the flames Count Falcoſtein; 

lord of Bruck, a Proteſtant, having vefuſed A 
admittante into his caſtle, which for ſome time he 


defsoded againſt - them with great reſolution at) 
length ſurrendered on condition that he and his 


domeſtics ſnould be allowed tb de part in ſafety; 


but he was no ſoohet in their power ; than they 
firſt! butchered his dameſtics before bis eyes. and 
afterwards, himſelf. Mendoza had — ä 
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- -nifh ſoldiers; 


- emivip: 1; KING of SPAIN. 


W alledging, that thoſe who had ſuffered AY e 
retics; but it was not the Proteſtants only, but 
great numbers likewiſe of the Catholics, who 
experienced the barbarity of his troops; and 


even many of thoſe who had: diſtinguiſhed them 


ſelves by their attachment to the Spaniſh intereſt 


in the Netherlands; among whom Were the ſab. 


jects of the biſhops * of Munſter, Paderborn, 
Liege, and Cologne, as well as the dutchies of 


Cle ves and Juliers, who were all treated with: the 


fame violence and inhumanity *. e eee 
Buy thefe enormities the G 
affected in the manner which it was natural to ex- 
pect. They were fired with indignation againft 


berated eons the” -Wedfiires proper to be 
purſued.” Ne European nation had been more 


diſtinguiſhed than the Germans by their warlike 
diſpoſition, and their military prowefs, as no na. 


. 


tion had exerted greater intrepidit) and vigor 


erman ines Were 


+heir 'barbarous oppreſſors; and bad eary deli. | 


* o 


AIST Is; 


in the defence of their property and liberty When State wal 


attacked! But, having enjoy 
Aity for near half a century; aid all ef thech, but 
a few who' had entered 
ſtates, having been diſuſed to war, their tame- 
neſs. and 9 invited the injuries of the Spa- 


Jo 


of the open 
of the towns; u utterly” defenceleſs and c 
it was : probably 


ned. 


anne e 0 Geftoruim * OY via. eo 
pi | HOW 


0 ſound not only the inhabitants 
country, but thofe like wife of moſt 


into che ſerviee of foreign - 


Alberts "knowledge / of this, 
75 5 Grotius; lib. bi. Thusnus, Lb. cxxi. Piafecit bro 


profound tranquil *« Germany.” 
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B 0 0 * joined to the .cophderation.; of the en .of 
1.  Rodolph, the preſent emperor, a prince of a. tame 
5 BA. and indolent diſpoſition , that had induced bim 
to reſolve to ſuppart his army at the expenſe. of 

the Germans; ; and what they ſuffered affords a 
ſtriking proof how neceſſary it is that every 8 
expoſed by their ſituation to be invaded, ſhould, 
inſtead of truſting to their neutrality, or to the 
faith of treaties, ſrand „ on all occalians 15 in * 

poſture of defence. 

The people who ſuffered 3 — the, — 
dations of the Spaniards were the ſubjects of the 
duke of Cleves „and of Erneſt of Bavaria, Who 
held, at the preſent period, the four biſhoprics 
of Munſter, Paderborn, Liege, and Cologne. 

8 Erneſt , who bad formerly been much indebted 

to the court of Spain, and was extremely deſi- 
ous. of avoiding a e er with the archduke, in 

order to obtain redreſs, reſolved to content him 
| flelf with making. remonſtrances and complaints. 

£ One he duke of Cleves Was a weak prince, and, 
men princes Towns: at times diſordered i in his judgment, was 1 
Wende 5 capable of holding the reins of goverbment. But 
| his place was well ſupplied , on the preſent occaſion, 
by bis ſiſter , Sibylla, a princeſs of a maſculine 
ſpirit, who. exerted great activity in rouſing the 
indignation of the neighbouring. ſtates and princes, 
and labored. to convince them of the, neceſſity 
of _unitipg; together, in order to drive the Spani- 
ards out of Germany. The elector Palatine, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, ſeveral, imperial cities on the 
_ Hy, 8 the «Rhine Pa 04 a ea e al counts - 


* 
as $f 
by 


7. i Pn Was EgaS Ih oh 


entered into Sibylla's views, and endeavoured to 


intereſt the reſt of the empire, or at leaſt the 


neighbouring circles, in their cauſe. 

- 4p with remonſtrating to the W 
duke againſt the iniquity of his conduct; and they 
were ſeconded by an ambaſſador, ſent for that 
purpoſe by the emperor, who likewiſe publiſhed 
a reſcript, commanding Mendoza immediately to 
evacuate the towns and territories of which he had 
taken poſſeſſion. But, finding that no regard was 


They be 


paid by Mendoza to the emperor's reſeript; and 


that, inſtead of comply ing with their requeſts, 
Albert only lamented that the neceſſity of his ſitu- 
ation had obliged him to adopt a meaſure Which 
he ſaid was equally diſagreeable to himſelf as to 
them, they aſſembled together at Munſter, and 
reſolved all of chem, but the biſhop,” or elector 
'of Cologne, to have recourſe to arms. It was 
agreed that a numerous army ſhould be raiſed 


| and 0” By 3 princes in Weſtphalia; n B oon 


* T. 


with the utmoſt expedition. The proportion of mo- 


ney and troops which each prince or ſtate ſhould 
furniſh was aſcertained; and the count de La Lippe, 
lieutenant general of the circle of Weſtphalia, 
was appointed to be commander i in chief. From 
the unanimity; alacrity; and ardor which ap- 
peared in this aſſembly, there was ground to hope 
for the utmolk: diſpatch and vigor in carrying the 
plan adopted into execution; yet from the ſlow- 


neſs r end to the motions of a league, in which 


no one member poſſeſſes authority ſufficient to 
control che * the ſealon, as . be — ß 
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ſequel, was far advanced before the count de la 
"pus was in a condition to take the field FEELS 
be Spaniſh army, in the mean time; kept 


pollation of all the towns into Wbich they had 


entered; and, without reſtraint from their gene- 
ral, Salis to exerciſe over the people the 


"Have oppreſſion! as before; till the ſeaſon arrived 
when the cardinal governor of the Netherlands 


judged it proper to begin the operations of a neẽ- 
campaign. They were then withdrawn from 
all the towns in which they were quartered, ex- 
cept Orſoy, Rhinberg, Rees, and Emmerick ; the 
laſt of which places they had again obliged the in- 
Ktan to ks after ee Maorice: had 


JJC 


Siege of 
Bommel. 


5 


The anten Ginn, come to Dis; . he 
wa a council of war, to deliberate concerning 
an expedition againſt ſome of the frontier -towns 
of the United Provinces; it was determined to 
undertake the ſiege of Bommel, the nen of 
which would open an entrance into Holland: 
but, in order to conceal this intention from the 
ſtates, and to facilitate the landing of the troops 
on the iſle of Bommel, it was agreed to ſend 4 
detachment of the/zrmy: to make a feigned attack 
an: the fort of Schenck, which, as formerly deſcri- 
bed, is ſituated on the! upper ' extremity of the 
Betuwe. This detachment was ſent down along 
the tight or north fide of the Rhine, while Men- 
doza; with the main army, marched down o. 


e gentivoglio, part. iii. lib. v. * initio, e cs vi, | 
a Thuanus, il. er, ae. 12193 
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he had occaſion: to ſuſpect that an atiacle mig 
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time to play off their batteries againſt the fort; 


the former from the banks of che n and the 


latter from thoſe of the Waal. l ET $7 EIT 


Prince Maurice's head A quarters Were e 


Arn kur; only a fe leagues diſtant from Schenck 


He bad never before experienced ſo great anxiety 
or fatigue. Almoſt all the officers; on whom' he 


the ober; and both Sh began about che ſame 


— 
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chiefly depended for the execution of his orders, 


were abſent: count Hohenloe was in Germany, 


employed in exciting the princes of the league off 
Munſter to take the field againſt the Spaniards; 


colonel Vere Was not returned from England, 


whither he had gone to haſten a body of freſh 


troops, Which had been promiſed by Elizabeth; 
and the younger la Noue had not finiſhed ſome 


levies Which, with the connivance of the king; 


he had been making among the Proteſtants in 
France. All the troops therefore which Maurice 


had been able to muſter, after leaving ſufficient 
garriſons in the fortified towns, amounted only at 
this time to four thouſand: men. Wich this little 
army he croſſed over to the Betuwe; and 1 


reinforced the gatriſon of Schenck; and ſtrength 


ened the banks oppoſite to Mendoza, where _ 


deſigned, he lay prepared to oppoſe him in caſe 
he ſhould attempt to land on the iſlancc 


t be 


The Spaniards; having the river between then 


and the fort, Were at too great à diſtance to dad 


execution With their attillery; and as chis attack by 


was 3 4 t to . Maurice, for 


— — 


ä ——— —— —— 
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this reaſon they bad not taken time to employ. 
the uſual precautions for their ſhelter from the 


enemy's fire, they loſt upward of four hundred 


men. This expenſe of blood, which the prince 
could eaſily obſerve from the ramparts, contribut- 


ed to confirm his belief that their deſign againſt 
the fort was ſerious, and his attention was there- 
fore wholly engroſſed with providing for its de- 
fence... In the mean time the count of Berg, 
with a body of troops, under the command of. 
the colonels Stanley, Zapeau, and Barlotta, was. 


ordered to march down along the left or ſouth 


| ſide iof the Waal; and, i In order to cover his 1 in- | 
_ tention, a great number of boats had been tranſ- 


ported to this river over land from the Maeſe „on 


board! of which he embarked bis troops, and 


ſeemed to intend paſſing over to the Betuwe. 


Prince Maurice could hardly doubt that this was 
bis deſign; and, to prevent him from accompliſh- 
ing it, he carefully atebed bis motions With a 


rt of his forces, which being put on board of 


iyed-in the neigh-· 
he count de Berg, 


bourhood of the Voorn; when 


having diſembarked his troops, drew all his boats 5 
on ſhore, and having put them into carriages 
neee — that: aid 


ats collected together at Nimeguen, kept, direc 2 
a ly oppoſite. to the: Spaniards ingtheir progreſs down: 
the river. In this manner both parties continued, 
to advance, ſometimes approaching within reach 
of each other 's fire, and the Spaniards ſeemingly 
intending on ſome occaſions to effect a landing 
on the Betuwe, till they hoth ar 


f 
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pw wich great 3 tak the country. BOOK 
from the Waal to the Maeſe, where having again I. 
launched his boats , he ſailed down the river till 18. 
he arrived at Empel, and thus ned Aa paſſage 9275 
into the iſle of Bommel. 
The fortifications of the town oof Fn aide | 
which ſtands on the other ſide. of the iſland, 
though, on account of its ficuation, deemed a 
place of great importance, had-, amidſt the mul 
tiplicity of objects which required the attention of 
Maurice and the ſtates, been extremely neglected; 
the old fortifications were ruinous, and new ones, 
which had been begun, were yet unfiniſhed,  *- 
Had the troops therefore under the count de 
Berg been ſufficiently numerous, or had Mendoza 
advanced in time to his ſupport, he might with- 
out much difficulty have accompliſhed the object 
of his expedition. But the army having been 
detained longer than it ought to have been in the = 
fictitious attack on the fort of Schenck, the count 
was. obliged to reſt ſatisfied with ei his ſta 
tion at Empel, or with making ſhort excurſions in- 
to the country. Prince Maurice was, in the mean 
time, every day receiving freſh ſupplies of troops 
from France, England, and other places; and 
his army amounted now to ſo great a number, 
I that he could afford to leave a part of it for the 
ö defence . of the e 1 and lead the reſt * 
Bommel. 
He: accordingly 1 no. So 2 eee 
of the count of Berg's invaſion of that iſland than 
| be ſet out Meß hs mou Path: of his N and 
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arrived there Ju dure to prevent the inhabitants 


1. 
1559. 


from abandoning the town, which they were pre- 


paring to do, from their deſpair of being able to 
defend it. Mendoza left his camp oppoſite to 


the Schenck about the ſame time, and, having 


in his march reduced the fort of r en which. 


would have interrupted his communication with 
Bois le Duc, he tranſported his forces into” the 


iſle of Bommel, and began ta lead them towards 


the town. He rſt attempted to make himſelf 
maſter of the dike of Waal, on which he in- 
tended to have erected batteries, in order to 
ſtraiten the navigation of the river, but was pre- 
vented by an inceſſant fire from a gre at number of 
armed veſſels, which Maurice had prepared for 


that purpoſe. From the delay occaſioned by this 
unneceſſary enterpriſe, and the reduction of Cre. 
vecœur, a general of ſo great activity as Maurice 
had leiſure to put the town of ere into a 

proper poſture of defence. 1 rt 


His army, at this time, was not en to ow 
of the enemy, and amounted to eighteen thous 


formed of barks covered with planks, one Ae 


and the other below the town he committed the 
defence of the place to a ſelect body of fout er 


fand foot and two thouſand horſe. 


Bommel was too ſmall a place to ae of fo 
numerous a garriſon ; but, in order that he _— . 


50 Fach four hundred and fifty paces in length, a. 


ſand foot and three thouſand (horſe. Having pitch - . 
ed his camp on the right ſide of the Waal, oppo- 
ſite to Bommel, and conſtructed two bridges Wy. 
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0 1 biroſelf of the great number of his etooßs; 

his firſt care had been to give the town an arti- 
ficial magnitude, by drawing round it at a little 
diſtance from the walls, an intrenchment, ſtrength- 
ened with a ditch, and with redoubts at proper 


_ diſtances; to which he added a covered way; a 


new ſpecies of fortification; of which he himſelf 


was the inventor, and which he firſt put in prac · 


tice on the preſent occalion. *, * 


5 
15. 
Maurice in. 


vents a new | 


ſpecies of 

tortificatis 

ons * : 
Rs - 
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Mendoza was greatly diſconcerted by 45 cele- 


* and diſpatch with which theſe works were ex- 
ecuted: and as not only the cannon planted upon 


them, but a ſtrong battery which Maurice had 


5 on the dike of the river, was ready to be 


played off upon *the Spaniards, as ſoon as they 


approached, they ſuffered a conſiderable loſs of 


men, before they could cover themſelves with 
their trenches. Mendoza might now have ſeen 


his error in not advancing ſooner to the ſiege: 


and, if he reflected on the ſtrength of the place, 
and the number of the garriſon, or on the neigh-. 
bourhood of the prince's army, and the facility' 
with which, as he was maſter of the Tiver, he 


could, at all times, introduce ſupplies, or rein- 


forcements into the, town, it muſt appear ſurpriſ. 


ing that he did not perceive the ne of 
ſucceeding in his attempt. 


Prince Maurice, on the . hand; was blam- . 


ed by many of his counter en for reſting ſatiſ. 


fied with defending a town againſt an enemy, 


whom it was alledged, as he Was ſuperior to them 


in numbers » he 9 have * encoun- 
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Wo Suſpieione 


0 | iſed - 
that Maurice did not wiſh to bring the war to a 


concluſion; and the ſtates ſent deputies, to repre- 


ſent. to him, that, as they could never expect to 


concerning afſemble;a more flouriſhing army than was at pre- 


prince 
Maurice, 


4 
. 7 
* 
— 


lent under his command, and the expenſe which 


their late preparations bad coſt them was enor- 


mous **, they could not help expreſſing their de- 


fire that he would ortet the campaign as much 
as poſſible, and muſt therefore recommend to 


him, if he could do it with e to mY the _ 5 


tune of a general engagement. 


Maurice was the more ſurpriſed. at this: x6 


e of the ſtates, as they had hitherto 


been extremely averſe to all adventurous meaſures; 
and, on many occaſions, had diſcovered a degree 


5 of caution bordering on timidity. He could not 
account for it, but on the ſuppoſition that they 


had liſtened to the inſinuations of his enemies, 
who accuſed. him of protracting the war, with the 
view of. perpetuating: his own authority: and, in 
order to wipe off this groundleſs afgerGion;, he - 
= would. not have. declined the riſk of a battle; in 
caſe a favorable opportunity had offered. But, 


in the preſent ſituation of the Spaniſh army, in a 


country ſo narrow and confined, where his caval 
ry, in which only he Was ſuperior ,1 could be of 
little uſe, no ſuch opportunity could reaſonably be 


expected. Should he attempt to tranſport his 
8 over the Maeſe into Brabant, Bommel muſt 
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Fall into che e of the "Spins; 


and, : although, after the reduction of that on 


they ſhould be induced to follow him, and to of- 
fer battle, yet, without the greateſt probabilicy of 
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poor 


ſucceſs, he ſhould doubt whether it would be ex- 


pedient to accept; as the fate of battles often de-' 


pended on accidents, which no human prudence. 


could foreſee; and the king of Spaig, with ſuch 
inexhauſtible reſources, could much more eaſily 

ſuſtain the loſs of an army than the ſtates. TEwas. 
for theſe reaſons; not only his opinion, but that 
the enemy 


of his moſt experienced officers, that 


ſhould be permitted to ſpend their ſtrength in the 


ſiege of Bommel, which, ſhould they 8 In it, 
he was confident! would prove their run. The 
ſtates, convinced by theſe conſiderations, entered 


without much difficulty into the prince's views, 


and leſt him at liberty to purſue the plat of ope- | Y 


rations which he had laid before them. The car- 
dinal Andrew, in the mean time; having with 
great activity formed at Bois le Duc, the moſt 
ample magazines of every thing neceſſary for the 


ſiege, Mendoza was enabled to make his ap- 
proaches to the town, with greater expedition than 
there was reaſon to expect. His troops were 


flatter himfelf Wich the hopes of ſuccefs in his en- 


terpriſe. The garriſon, - "ſupported by freſh: . * 


ſene to their afiltaoee by the prince, could, 85 
only prevent them from t making farther” pr 
NI 1. N 8 D. 


Z + 1 


* 
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now, ina good meaſure; covered from the enemy's © 
fire; and he had begun to play off his batteries. „ 
But it ſoon appeared how little reaſon he had to 
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in the "EO but {allied out againſt them, . 
times by day, and ſometimes by night, demoliſh- 
ing their works, and putting a conſiderable num- 


ber to the ſword. The Spaniſh troops diſplayed, 


on. every occaſion, the, moſt determined intrepi- 
dity; and thereby fully juſtified the caution of 
prince. Maurice, in declining to reduce them to 


the neceſſity of a general engagement. They 
gave the moſt ſtriking proofs likewiſe of the ex- 


cellence of their military diſcipline, by recover- 


ing themſelves with a facility which aſtoniſhed the 


enemy, from the confuſion into which they were 
lometimes thrown; and. they were every. where 


| ſucceſsful. in repreſſing the allies of the garriſon, 


although | theſe ſallies were performed by nume- 
"Tous bodies, amounting. to five or fix thouſand 
men, of the beſt of the French and Engliſh forces, 
conducted by la Noue, colonel Vere, and other 


officers of the moſt unqueſtionable bravery. They 


riſhed; and 550 cardinal governor, being at laſt 


7 


Ingention 
of the hiſ. 


torian Coe 
85 lonna- . 


ſuffered, however, conſiderable loſs. In the ſpace 


of three weeks, upwards of two thouſand pe- 
convinced of the abſurdity of perſiſting in his en- 
terpriſe, ſent orders 10 nen; 1 raiſe tbe 
ſiege. 


Colonna, the . who was, at this time, 


an officer in the Spaniſh, army, to attempt accom- 


pliſhing, in another way, the object of the pre- 


ſent expedition, by erecting a fort in another part 
ol the iſland, from which the ſame advantage might 
be e As. |. from. the poſfeſſioa of. We 4 
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. 20 0% for this purpoſe, agreeably to the counſel | 

— that was given him, he made choice of a narrow I. 

y neck of land which unites the upper With the 1555. 

3 lower part of the "iſland, intending to occupy, . 

[= with a fortification of the ſtrongeſt” kind,” the 5 
f whole ſpace between the Maeſe and the Waal; | 
. and thus, not only to facilitate an invaſion of che _— 

7 Vaited Provinces, but we check the i na- 

— en in both rivers. 203. ene 


* The conſtruction of this ert Was emed to N 
e Velaſco! general of the artillery. A thouſand ef June. 
e ſoldiers, and two thouſand” pioneers, were m. 
e ployed in the work; and the army was poſted 
5 about the neighbouring villages of Herwyn' And 
Roſfem. to prevent the approch of the enemy. 
d Maurice having penetrated” this deſign; led up 

his troops along the north ſide of the Waal, and 


„ | 

1 took his ſtation directly oppoſite to the Spaniards; 8 

Y | Where, having planted batteries of his largeſt CE. 

2 non, he greatly annoyed” the workmen, and, „ 

„ though not without ſome loſs; did conſiderable 8 

il _ ecution. Velaſco, however, perſevered, aud Was 

— at length able 0 cover his men from che enemy 5 

e fire. . F | 9 
445 The prince Endicy en that all his' efforts . 2 
f i this: quarter muſt be ineffectual, tranſported his 5 
”” army into the adjoining iſle of Voornz and, from 

- thence, fent over a detachment of three POE ſand 

= men, to the upper part of the iſle of Bommel; 

t giving them inſtructions to intrench themſelves at 

t the village of Hervorden, Which lies at a little 

iD diſtance from the RE Where the + Os were | 

| | Da» 
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were executed with the greateſt expedition, and 


the intrenchments almoſt. completed. before the 
Spaniards got notice . the cn had landed 5 


on the iſland. 
Mendoza, ſenſible at the 3 and. inconve- 


niencies to Which he was expoſed, from having 


the enemy. ſo near him, immediately diſpatched 


the count de Berg, to attack their lines, with a 


numerous body of choſen troops. The count 
was repulſed with the loſs of more than five hun- 


dred men, among whom were many officers of 


diſtinguiſhed merit: but having ſtationed the 


greater part of his army on that ſide of the fort 


Which lay next to the enemy, he kept the prince 
at bay, and enabled Velaſco, without interrups | 


tion, to carry on his fe in che e 


tion of the fort. 
„The Spaniſh cavalry, in the mean me, os 


could neither have. proper accommodation, nor be 


ſupplied with forage in the iſle of Bommel, were 
_ quartered in Brabant, in the neighbourhood. of 


Megen. Their communication with the main ar- 


my was kept open by a bridge over the Maeſe; 


but as they lay at the diſtance of ſeveral miles, 


5 a fort, called Durango, from the name of the en- 


gineer employed in conſtructing it, and ſeveral 


redoubts, had been erected on that part of the 


dike of the river by which the enemy might ap- 


| proach. _ Notwithſtanding. theſe prudent  precau- 
tions, prince Maurice ſtill reſolved to attack the 
Sßpaniſh cavalry, and, with this view, having 


C 
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thrown a bridge over the:Maeſe: from: the W e R be | 
Voorn, he kept his own cavalry in readineſs to 11 
march as ſoon as orders ſhould: be given them. 15. 


But · judging it neceſſary before · band to difſlodge 
the Spaniards from their fortifications on the dke par? Þ 
of the river, he ſent the ſicur de la Noue, and 0 biet 
colonel Vere; with a ſelect body of troops; chief. 


ly Engliſh and French, to make an attack on fort 


Durango. Nothing could Jurpalz the ſpirit and 


intrepidity which theſe troops, animated by the 


example of their leaders; diſplayed in the attack, 
Having thrown down their pikes and muſkets, 
they ſcaled the ramparts in ſeveral places, and at- 
tacked the garriſon, with extraordinary fury, 
ſword in hand. But this: gartifon, conſiſting of | 
Spaniards and Walloons, though amoùnting onlỹx 
to five hundred men, commanded by Ladeiano, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed bravery, in their de- 
fence diſcovered a degree of intrepidity not infe - 
rior to that of the aſſailants. The ſmallneſs of 
their number was compenſated by the advantages 


of their ſituation; and the combat was thus pro- 
longed for ſeveral hours, with mutual laughter, 


till la Noue and Vere, being informed that Men- July : : 
doza was approaching: Lawn them with ne : 


forces, judged it prudent to retires qqq. 


No other memorable tranſactions happened 955 
tween the contending parties during this cam- 


ae Maurice could not venture now to attack 


the Spaniſb cavalry with ſaſety; and, from the 
precautions which had been taken to cover the 


workmen 1 EIORE WY the fort in Bommel, „ 
1 D * 


/ 
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oo E joined to the advantageous; ſituation of the Spaniſh 


1. 
1999, from carrying that deſign into execution. 
A forterea. Phe fort was accordingly finiſhed in the maſti 


ed in the 
isle of 


Bommel. 


army, he found it impoſſible to * _— | 


regular manner: the ramparts, flanked with 
baſtions, and inſtantly planted with cannon, in 
a great meaſure commanded the navigation of 
the Maeſe, on the ſouth, and of the Waal, on 
the north. On the eaſt and weſt: „they were ſe⸗ 
cured with ditches, of extraordinary breadth and 
depth, Which being at all times filled with wa- 
ter from the rivers, ſerved as harbours for twelve 
armed veſſels, ſtationed in them to cruiſe againſt 
the enemy. And in imitation of the example 
which Maurice had exhibited in the fortifications 
of Bommel, the Whole was ſtrengthened with 
a covered way, Which n e Ay wow 
_ redoubts. „ ie 
The cardinal came himſelf to vie ati: fort a” 
ſoon; as it was finiſned; and having marked ont a 
place for à church, ef which he laid the firſt 
Kone with his on hand, he gave both to the 
church, and to the fort, the name of Saint An- 


| drew. He had been extremely deſirous to diftin-' 


guiſh his adminiſtration by ſome remarkable 
achievement; and he Was overjoyed to have been 
able to. finiſh! ſo great” a work, which he hoped 


| would be found of great importance e yu 


reduction of the revolted provinces s. 


28 Prince Maurice, on the other hand Pieawill 


ſtandiog his ſucceſsful defence of Bommel, could 
0» fail to 0 8 mortified; although, as 


| nus, lüb. cxxii. 


Will appeir in the er this ber che ereck · 
ing of which he had exerted his utmoſt {kill and 


vigor to prevent, ſerved only to furniſh him 
with one opportunity more than would 'other- 
wiſe have occurred to diſplay his wonted activi- 


ty and enterpriſe. In the mean time, he built 


another fort directly oppoſite to Saint Andrew, 
on the right ſide of the Waal, which rendered 


the country of Betuwe ſecure reg the excuiſi- | 
e of the enemy **, N 
During the courſe of: thels edn fuibiis in the 


Netherlands; the Germans i in the circle of Weſt- 


phalia had begun their operations againſt the Spa- 


niſſi garriſons in Rbhinberg; and the ot 


upon the Rhine. But as neither tlie emperor, | 
nor the electbrs of Cologne, Mentz, and Freves, 
beſides ſeveral other popiſh princes, were willing to 


come to an open rupture With the court of es; con . 


their preparations for war had not been carried 


on with that alacrity Which might have been ex- 


eced from the ſtrong” and Juſt reſentment. With 


though N a $4 
depredations of the Spaniards, bad carried" his 


fer g ee, ee 0 them to o great'a length, as to 


5 5 'Grotius 7 _lb., xi, Hes ih FR ih. 2 r 
3 4 


which they were inflamed; and the ſeaſon of 

action was far ſpent before they were ready to 
open the campaign. The elector Palatine had 

withdrawn his contingent of troops, under the 

| damn; that. the 1 had been 3 by the 

biſhop of Cologne, 

ects bad fufeted © Sede from the 


| BO OK permit them to aw levies in his dominions 95 
and to furniſn them with proviſions and military 


1355. 


% 
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ſtores. It was therefore with the utmoſt difficulty 


that the count de la Lippe could muſter twelve 


_thouſang. foot and two thouſand. horſe, , and 


the greateſt. part of theſe were raw. troops, en- 
tirely, unaccuſtomed to military diſciplineQ. 
With ſuch an army it is probable that no gene - 


Tal could have fulfilled the expectations of thoſe 
by whom it had been aſſembled, and the count 
de la Lippe poſſeſſed neither experience nor ca- 


pacity ſufficlent to entitle him to the ſupreme com- 
mand, The counts Hohenloe and Solmes bad 


been ſent to. his aſſiſtance by the United States; 


| and theſe men were neither deficient in courage 


nor in; activity and enterpriſe; ; but they diſcover- 
ed A jealouſy of each, other, which proved per- 
nicious to the cauſe in which they were engaged, 


and when they differed in their opinions, the ge- 
neral Was incapable of determiging aright o 
which of. their counſels the preference was due. 


. The, firſt. enterpriſe in which he, was e! 


| 5 was: the liege of Rhinberg 30 but having no, Part of 
5 the apparatus neceſſary kor ra hing. oh: on, ners 


% 2 2.4 


ants of the adjacent: countly., 7 lg reſentment 
the goyenor of the Netherlands had, found means 
io appeaſe being upwilling to ſupply. his troops 


abandoned his attempt, 


with proviſions, he. 


and directed his march towards Rees, where, he 
expected the Dutch could more eaſily convey to 
bim ſuch affiſtance- as his exigencies fliguld W 


* Grotius. | 


F- 


—_ R. 
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The garriſon of. Nees was ill prop for their 


Jeſence, and if la Lippe had liſtened to the coun- 


ſel of count Hohenloe, who: adviſed him to ſtati- 
on a part of his army on the other ſide of the ri- 
ver, to prevent them from receiving any reinforce- 
ment or ſupplies, they would ſoon have found it 


neceſſary to lay dow their arms: but he neglected 


this neceſſary precaution. The garriſon w e :ſe- 
veral times reinforced by. detachments from the 


army in Bommel; and at length, finding them- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of ſufficient ſtrength, and obſerving 
that the ſiege was carried on in the moſt remiſs 


and negligent manner, they made a vigorous at- 


tack upon his itrenches; put a great number of 
his men to the ſword, nailed up ſeveral of his can- 
non, and even ch off; N 0 _ in tris 
amply to the to unnñ?1¹b¹ e oak 1f 
This diſaſter eee hb divifon "dots , : 
the beginning had ſubſiſted among the leaders. 


The troops were diſheartened, and became more 


B 0 OK 
bh 
1599s 

Seprember, 


Siege of 
Rees. 


diſobedient and refractory than ever; and in two; 


days after the. count. gave orders to raiſe the-ſiege; 
Ihe retreat of this army Was ſtill more dif. 


Seel than halts conduct during the ſiege. 


Dreading chat the garriſon would; renew their at. 


tack upon the trenches, they fledꝭ in the moſt pre- 
eipitate manner, leaving behind them a great part 


of their baggage and proviſtons. The Spaniards 


bung in their rear for ſeveral miles, put many to 


35 


the ſword; and threw the Whole nrmy into conſu- 
fion. Not long after, a party. of, them mutinied 
l their Afnibens „left ene Mae I in 


30 K 
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eb way home, . en in the ſame 


rapine and depredation againſt their countrymen , 


0 bad n Sg r eee by che bene 


15 - The Dutch FIRE an Her beginniug, ed 
1 ths hopes of finding uſeful allies. in the Germans; 
With this view they had | exerted all their influ- 


. _ ence in rouſing them to arms, and had ſeveral 


November. 
German 
army dif 
banded. 


times ſupplied them with ſtores and proviſions. 
On the preſent: occaſion they ſent William de 

Jaſſau, a near relation of prince Maurice, an 
enperienced c officer, and a perſon of diſtinguiſhed 


prudence, to attempt to re. eſtabliſn diſcipline 


among the troops, and a good underſtanding 


among the leaders, but all his endeavours having 
proved ineffectual for theſe ends; and the winter: 
| ſeaſon approaching, it was judged neceſſary to diſ- 
band the army. and pur a end to this enen 
eee, e OOO, 0--; n dn 
Such is frequently. aha PORE of. esse e 
ce by the union of independent princes, 


even when there is one common intereſt to unite 


them, unleſs the ſupreme command be devolved 


on ſome perſon of extraordinary abilities, whoſe 


” Want of power may be ſupplied 7 che inn 


inſpired by his ſuperior neces e. 


Notwithſtanding the feeble n of this 
ebabideracyt the archduke having only intended, 
by ſeizing the German towns, to accommodate his 
troops ſor a ſeaſon, ordered moſt of them to be 


A evacuated. He likewiſe promiſed to indemnify the 


1 feveral” 1 * inf uries 9295 ä which 
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they bad ſuſtained. and two commiſſioners were B O * 
appointed by the emperor to eſtimate tbeir loſſes; I. 
but it does not appear that any thing effectual was 152. 
ever done in conſequence of this appointment. 
In Spain the duke of Lerma, deſirous to give 

ſome proof of vigor in the beginning of his ad- 

mind cih . fitted out a fleet of fifty ſhips F 
war's which he put under the command of Don , feet ent 


Martin de Padilla, and ſent to gruiſe againſt the paint the 


. 


Eogliſh ; but this enterpriſe proved equally un- Es. 


fortunate: as moſt of the former ones which the 
Spaniards had undertaken againſt their northern 
enemies, Padilla! had not been many days at ſea 
when a violent ſtorm aroſe; which obliged him, 


without 2 4. "e 1 l 10 ren 0 


8 


9 


18 rr: re at LK: time Fen sec to ahe of the duke 


| king „for conciliating the affections of his ſub- of Lerma. 


jets in Arragon, who had been diſguſted by. 


the treatment which they had received in the for. be 
mer reign. Philip and his young queen, accom , 


panied by the duke and many other courtiers. 


having ſet out to viſit the city of Saragoſſa, notice 


was ſent to the inhabitants, by order of the king, 
that he could not enter their town with pleaſure 
till the heads of thoſe citizens, who had ſuffered 
nate affair, of Antonio Perez, Were 


hy g 


Groth lb. Mil. Bentivoglio, part. ili. Hb. v. a | 
2 Chronica Geſtorum in Europa Singularium, an. 1599. 
Gon, Davila, lib. ii, b. 4. ang n age i 
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=. 5 oo © e down from the! gates, and that inſcription | 


„ 


; 


8 


The arch- 


val in the 
Nether. 
lands. 


September. 


eraſed which recorded their pretended crime. 
This order, ſo agreeable to the people, and which 
was inſtantly obeyed, was accompanied with the 


3 royal pardon to all thoſe who had been concerned 


in the inſurrection, and a declaration, that the 
Eing could not be happy while any of his faithful 
- ſubjects had cauſe of grief. He then made a mag- 


nificent entry into the town,; amidſt the ſtrongeſt 


demonſtrations of affection aud joy on the part of 
00 inhabitants; and ſoon after he eee ere con- 
firmed all their rights and privileges 


Among the entertainments which che debpbe of 


Saragoſſa preſented to their king on this occaſion, 
there was one, Which, at the preſent period, will 


appear ſome what extraordinary; a diſpute held at 


the univerſity,” at the conferring the degree of 


0 50 the ſubject of which was, whether the 
em peror be ee Lord or che bee we aig A 


dere 


world N 1 Se K £#4 e 
Bats Ges courſe 6 fahle wabſhivns: ge: have) 
been related, Albert apd Iſabella arrived in the: 


duke's arri. Netherlands on They entered Bruſſels with a 
ſplendid court and retinue „ and were received 


with extraordinary magnificence. There Was 


conſiderable difficulty in adjuſting: the form of 


the oath of allegiance which they adminiſtered 


to their new ſubjects; and the ee of 5 


4 Con. Davila ;: lib. ii. cap. gs iy 77 Davila.: 
He had tarrieu much longer than bis new, e h bad 


lata to expect, but no 1 hiftorian, has informed 
us * the reaſon of his yy” 1 GALE 1 . ; I; f 28 
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3 that, ' beforehand ; £ certain forts . ci- 5 0 0 * 


tadels ſhould he demoliſhed, and the ancient rights 


and privileges of the provinces ratified; but, find, 


1 


| 1599. 


ing that the archdukes, (this was the title which 


Albert and Iſabella now aſſumed.) were utterly 


averſe to comply with their requeſts , they were 
perſuaded to deſiſt from their purpoſe, and agreed, 
though with much reluctance, to take the oath 
required. It was likewiſe a matter of great offence. 
to the Flemings that Albert, beſides aſſuming the 
Spaniſh dreſs, and requiring to be ſerved upon the 
knee, -had' formed: his. court according to the mo- 


del of that of Spain, and in every thing adopted the 


Spaniſh manners and cuſtoms, in preference to 
thoſe of the Netherlands. This conduct was pro- 


bably intended to gratify the Spaniards, on whom 


Albert ſawy he wuſt principally depend during the 


continuance of the war; but it contributed to ali + 
enate the affections of his Flemifh ſubjects, and 


to prevent them from exerting themſelyes. wich 
active zeal in his behalf 

He ſtood however much i in need, at the preſent. 
junQure, of all the aſſiſtance which they were able 
to afford. Although he had received a conſider- 
able ſupply from the duke of Lerma, before his 
departure from Spain, yet having, in conformity 


to the practice of the age, expended large ſums 


in idle pomp and ſhow in his marriage ſolemnity, 


and his magnificent entrance into Bruſſels, and 5 


other towns which he and Iſabella viſited on nes. | 
2 Grotius 5 e n rs __ TN part, iii, 
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o Asdeſſleu; he found himlelf utterly Gille to dit. 
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charge the arrears due to his troops, who no ſoon- 
er entered their winter-quarters than they began 
to mutiny againſt their officers. The Spaniſh 
forces, to the number of two thouſand foot , and 
eight hundred horſe, having abandoned their 
commanders, took poſſeſſion of the town of 
Hamont, in the biſhopric of Liege, where, ha- 
ving firſt ſtrengthened the fortifications, they li- 
ved at free quarters on the inhabitants, and laid 
all the adjacent country under contribution. 
Their example was quickly followed by re 
hundred Italians, and ſoon afterwards the garr 
fons of Pede hr and St. Andrew, conſiſting of 
Germans and Walloons, expelled their officers and 
elected others from their own' number in their 
room Rk . 

e Nlatfriee havi ing ctv e 


. of. theſe diſorders, did not ſuffer ſo favorable an 


opportunity of action to eſcape. After reducing 
the town of Wachtendonc „ and the fort of Creve- 
cœur, and making a ſucceſsful attack on the 
Spaniſh cavalry , in the neighbourhood of Bois 
le Duc, where he put near five hundted of them 
to the ſword, he laid ſiege to St. Andrew. This 
fort, the only fruit of the operations of a whole 
campaign, the archduke juſtly conſidered as a 
place of the firſt importance; both on account of 
the ſtrength of the fortifications , and the great 
advantage which it afforded Him for invading the 
revolted provinces. He was therefore. extremely 
| Jolicitous to preſerve it, and for this | purpoſe 
nat See nn, fol. 451. | 
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troops as were deemed ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege. 
Of theſe troops he gave the command to Velaſco, 
by whom the fort had been erected; and on the 
part of this officer no time was unneceſſarily: loſt. 
But all his attempts were rendered ineffeQaul by 


the vigilance and foreſight of Maurice, who, be- 


ſides fortifying: his camp and all the approaches 


to it, had cut the dike of the Maeſe, and laid all 


the low grounds betwixt it and Bois le Duc under 
water. The garriſon conſiſted of twelve hundred 
men, Who, although they had mutinied againſt 


their e yet regarding the fort as their only 


pledge for the payment of their arrears 5 ee 
ouſly exerted themſelves in its defenſdſeGQ. 
But perceiving that, eee eee ave 2 


vigorous efforts, Maurice was making daily pro- 


greſs in the Gege and having no proſpect of de». 
liverance ,\ they liſtened to a propofal which was 


made to them by the prince, in order to ſave 


time, and agreed to ſurrender the fort for a ſom 


aſſembled. together at Bois le Duc ſuch a body 10 BOOK 


2 
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of money equal to their arrears *”, Immediate- may. 


ly after which, conſcious that they had committed 
an unpardonable crime againſt the Spaniards, 
they inliſted in the army of the United States; 


and as they knew that they could not expect quar- 


ter in caſe they ſhould fall into the hands of their 
former maſters, they were on many occafions of 
ſingular uſe, by the: deſperate. e . ges 


they diſplayed **.. "ky 


A hundred hd; FER Wanda W 
* ” un en of Naſſau , printed n Crone, ao 
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By theſe diſaſters the archdukes were afflicted 
in the moſt ſenſible manner. They received in- 


formation at the ſame time that prince Maurice, 


having on no former occaſion exerted greater di- 


ligence in his military preparations, was reſolved 
to proſecute the approaching campaign with ex- 
traordinary vigor, in the hopes of making ſome 
important conqueſts before the mutineers were 
perſuaded to return to their duty. All their en 
deavours for this end had hitherto proved ineffec- 
tual. They had ſome ground to ſuſpect that the 
reſt of the troops were infected with the ſame 
mutinous ſpirit, and dreaded that many of them 
might be induced to imitate the ergebe exam. | 
ple of the garriſon of St. Andiew ooo lus 
The ſtates. of the provinces ſubject to ard au- 


thority, having been lately convened at Bruſſels, 
Albert repreſented to that aſſembly that, as the 
ſource of all the diſorders which prevailed: was his 


Inability to diſcharge the arrears due to his troops, 


it was neceſſary they ſhould grant him an extraor- 
dinary ſupply. He had reaſon to expect that ere 
long he ſhould receive remittances from Spain; 
but the demands of the mutineers muſt be imme- 


diately ſatisfied, otherwiſe there was ground to 
dread that the moſt pony conſequences would | 


. „„ PEAT you: SLID 15 

The ſtates . Ip expreſſing. their appre- 
eee of theſe conſequences, and by giving him 
the ſtron geſt aſſurances of their attachment and fi- 
delity; but inſinuated that, conſidering the ex- 


| bauſted we of the Ag and the difficulty 
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which the cout of Spain had ever found in ſup- O00 X 
porting ſo great a number of forces, no other ef. 1. 
fectual remedy could be applied to the preſent . 
diſorders but an i406 aodatigs; with "ha n 1 


* 
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accommo- 


accommodation might be brought about by the a tios wich 


mediation of ambaſſadors, whom the emperor the revolted ” 


had ſent into the Netherlands, in order to procure Kates. | 


a reſtitution of ſome towns on the German fron- 
tier, of which the contending parties ſtill retain- 
ed the poſſeſſion. The ambaſſadors found: no dif-. 
ficulty in accompliſhing the object of their com- 
miſſion; and having paſſed over into Holland, 
they ee on the United States to ſend depos 
ties to Bergen op Zoom, to negociate} à treaty: 
with deputies ſent thither d= the archdukes. But 
the Dutch being unalterably determined to main- 
tain their independence, and diſcovering the ſame 
diſtruſt of the archdukes, with which they had 
long been actuated towards the Spaniards, the 
conferences were no ſooner begun than they were 
broken off, and both parties ——_— eee 5 
diffatisfied with each other. | - 
While ia reconciliation was chan in W 305 A negocia= - 


tempted between the archdukes: ang the United _ —_ 


Provinces, a negociation was begun for reſtoring! teen Staa 


peace between the queen of England and the king and Eneg- 
of Spain. Some advances had been made for this 4. 
purpoſe to the; Engliſh miniſters by the cardinal 
Andrew, while he was governor of the Nether - 


lands, aol neither of * courts at variance ſeemed. 
Vol. I. 5 N 


f 


A 
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| abortive. 
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at ie time to have been Auelined to enn 
the war. It, was agreed that a congreſs ſhould be 


held at Boulogne; and miniſters were ſent thither 
by the contending powers. But this negociation 


likewiſe proved abortive, as the plenipotentiaries 
found it impoſſible to adjuſt the ceremonial among 


them to the ſatisfaction of their reſpective courts. 
I! he precedence had, from time immemorial, been 


yielded to the crown of England, by the kings of 


Caſtile and Arragon; and Elizabeth maintained 
that it ſtill belonged to her, notwithſtanding the 


union of theſe crowns , and the conqueſt of Gra- 
nada, ſince Spain, conſidered as one kingdom, 
Was greatly inferior to England in reſpect of anti- 
quity, Which Was the only ground on which a 
point of this nature could properly be decided. 
But the Spaniſh miniſters could not perceive the 


force of this reaſoning, They claimed the prece- 
dence on account of the ſuperior extent and power 
_ of the Spaniſh monarchy; and, even when Eliza. 
beth, in order to prove the ſincerity of her pacific: 


diſpoſition, offered, to agree to an equality, they 
rejected this offer, and (inſiſted that the ſuperior 
dignity of the catholic king ſhould be recogniſed. 


Jo this the queen as peremptorily refuſed her con- 
ſent; and, ſoon afterwards , 1 80 OT POWs 
left Boulogne. 


This unexpected ifſackof the cls was mat - 


ter: of great joy to the United States. They had 


United 
States re. 
ſolve to in- 


ſuffered much anxiety from the apprehenſion of 


loſing ſo powerful an ally as queen Elizabeth; 
„When they were delivered from this 


+ 9» 8» —» 9 
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150 they reſolved to improve to the ut⸗ 


moſt the advantages which they derived from her 
alliance, by employing the Engliſh forces, and 


as many of their own, as could be ſpared” from 


the defence of the trontiesth Ge in an invaſion 
of Flanders. To form this reſolution, they were 


BOOK 
1. 
1600. 


vade Flats 
dert. 


encouraged by the mutiny of the Spaniſh troops; 


and they were, at the fame time , earneſtly ſoli- 


cited to carry it into execution by the merchants 


of Zealand, who were extremely deſirous of diſ- 


poſſeſſing che archduke of the ſea- ports in Flan- 


ders, which afforded ſhelter to ſome Spaniſh ſhips | 


of war, by which their- trade had lately received 


confiderable interruption. In compliance with 
their requeſt, it was agreed to undertake the re- 


| duction of Nieuport ; and about the middle of 


June, the army, amounting to fifteen: thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe „ ſet 
fail from Ramekins in Walcheren, the place of 
rendezvous, and landed in Flawdics near Ghent. 
After reducing ſome ſmall forts, prince Maurice 


led them towards Bruges, and paſſed almoſt within 


reach of the cannon of that place, not without 


hopes, which proved fallacious, that by the fight | 
of ſo flouriſhing an army , and the late diſaſters 


which had hefallen the archdukes, the inhabitants 


might have been induced to throw off the Spa- : 
niſh yoke, and return to their former e b | 


with the United Provinces. | 
From Bruges he marched 5 7 0 Nicupoln; 


and, by the way thither , made himſelf maſter, 


with little SO + nas forts called St. Albert 
Ez 


Siege 3 
Nieuport. 


1 
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dnaerſeerck, Bredene, and Oudenburgh, in 


Phich he left garriſons, with the view of retard- 
ing the progreſs of the. enemy, in caſe they ſhould 


venture to approach. He then inveſted 
Nieuport by land, while his fleet blocked up the 


harbour; and, as the town was neither very 
ſtrong nor well prepared for a vigorous defence, 
he hoped in a few weeks to be Ale tg compel me 


garriſon to- ſurrender. _ 


The archduke, in the mean Ee. exerted — 
ſelf with great activity in his preparations for an 

attempt to make him raiſe the ſiege; and, having 
had the good fortune to perſuade a conſiderable 
number of the Spaniſh mutineers to return to 


their duty, his army ſoon. amounted to. twelve 
thouſand foot, and twelve bundred horſe. Both 
he and Iſabella, upon the firſt news of the ene- 

my's arrival in e had repaired to Ghent. 
in order to provide for the ſecurity of that im- 


portant place, and the other towns of the pro- 


Vince. The troops were ordered to aſſemble to- 


gether at Bruges; and as in their march thither 


they paſſed near Ghent, Ifabella, mounted on 
borſeback, went out to meet them, and rode 
along the lines animating and exhorting them, 


giving them repeated aſſurances that, in future, 
they ſhould not have the ſame ground as hitherto 


to complain of the irregularity of their pay; and 


declaring that, rather than their demands ſhould 
vot be ſatisfied, ſhe would expoſe to ſale her plate 


8 Maurice was attended 1 a. number of the Ie, Mi | 


5 4 ſtates. 5 i 
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and jewels; and deliver up to them che funds ap- BOO x) 


propriated to the ſupport of her court and ſer- 1. 
vants. This ſpeech, joined to her majeſtic air 160 
and manner, produced a powerſul effect upon tze 
minds of the ſoldiers, who received it with ſbouts 


of high applauſe, and called out to her that they 


were ready to expoſe their lives to every danger 

in her defence. Albert, on this occaſion omit- i 
ted nothing in his power to confirm them in theit 
preſent diſpoſition, and acquainted them that he 


was determined to Et at their head, "hey to 
ſhare their fortune e 
Agreeably to his refolation having joined bis 
army at Bruges, he ſet out dvith it He thence 
about the end of June. His firſt object Was tlie 
reduction of the forts above mentibned, im Which” 
his ſucceſs correſponded with his moſt fafguine 
hopes. The garriſons which Maurice had left in 


theſe forts, were intimidated by the fight of o 


great a force: , and after à feeble reſiſtance fur: 
rendered them, on condition; that they ſhould 
be ſuffered to depart with their arms and baggage. 
The archduke ' himſelf ſubſcribed” the capitulath 
on; but, though bis intention Was ſincere, he 
could not protect the yn of Snaerfeerck, 1 
conſiſting of two companies of Toldiers , from the 
fury of the Spaniſh * mutineers, Who fell Wore] | 


them, notwitkſtanding their — Poblen ti , 


and put them all to the ſword.” 


Prince Maurice being at the ſame time Sg 


| formed of the ſurrender of the forts  whichihe EH 


wad -EXpedte 


— have held out much ä | 
1 


n 
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and of the near .eparagch. f the enemy, was 


- thrown. into great perplexity. From his confi- 
dence of bringing the ſiege to a ſpeedy concluſi- 
on, he had neglected to ſortify his camp; the 
number of bis troops Was not ſufficient to enable 


him both to continue the ſiege, and to oppoſe the 


enemy in the open field; and he had even reaſon 


formed; that Erneſt's troops had received uo avg - 
mentation ſince their firſt appearance, and that no 


iner galt kg the. enemy's as amy was in Abe be 


to dread, from the rapidity of their march, that 
ha. ſhopld not have leiſure before their arrival, 00 
put himſelf, into a proper poſture of defence.  _ 
a order to retard their progreſs, and to gain 


| as much. time as poſſible, he immediately diſpatch- 


ech his, kinſman, count Erneſt of Naſſau, with 
two.,.xegin 


nuſt. paſs i in their way to Nieuport. But before 
Four Ernelt could reach this place, they had ad- 


vanced; ; and. taken poſſeſſion. 'of. it. - Erneſt how 
nz knowiog.how! nęceſſary it was to afford time 


o. Maurice to, prepare for their reception, re- 
. how fatal ſoever the conſequences mould 


prove to himſelf and his detachment, that he 


would. not retire without fighting: and this gene: 


| raps zololution was happily. attended with the de, 


red, effect. | 8 elicying. that Maurice's 
wi nole army muſt ſurely. be, at hand, ſpent a con- 


 Giderable, time in waking. the proper diſpoſitions 


for a general engagement. At length, being in- 


2 * a 


| ments of. foot, conſiſting. of Zealanders 
and Scots, and four - a of horſe, to ſeize on 


| the bridge of Beflingen, by which the enemy 


1 
as | 
. % 4 Þ 4 . 
8755 , 
x 8 


8 gave orders for an attack. The troops adds Er- BO ok 

i- neſt kept their ground for ſome time; but, the 1. 

1 horſe having quickly given way, they were -pver- 160. 

le powered by numbers, and obliged to retire. In July 2. 

le this action, upwards of five hundred of the Scots 

e were ſlain, with —_— —_— of! mule goed re · 

n | „ ©; | 
it The W ie 1 were 1 ase 


9 by this ſucceſs, and he wrote to Ifabella that hav- 
| ing with ſo. great facility difcomfited the van-guard 


n of the enemy 's army, he expected ſoon to in- 
= form her of the deſeat of the whole. He died, 

h however; that there was ground to heſitate with 
2 regard to the conduct which it was proper to pur - 
n ſue; and, in order to aſſiſt him in forming his re- 


y ſolution; he called a council-of his moſt experi- 
'e enced officers. Gafpard-: Zapena, a Spaniard of 


1. _ great experience, was of opinion that it was alto- 

/> MK gether unneceſſary, and would therefore, in the | 
e preſent circumſtances, be extremely imprudent to 3 
e riſk a battle. The enemy's general, through his 3 
d confidence of being able to reduce Nieuport be- 

e fore an army could be aſſembled to oppoſe him, 

e had brought himſelf into the moſt: Chas e 75 1 

e. tuation in which he had been ever placed. He 

's Adurſt not, now, in the face of ſo powerful an ar- 


1» my, continue his operations againſt the town. 
8 His communication with Oſtend was intercepted, 
1 ſince the archduke was fortunately; ſituated be. 
yo tween him and that place; and; ſhould he attempt 
. to make his eſcape ws ſa, When his highneft Wa 
e "OM ans 5 * 285.8 2 eee 36 . FRG | 2K 71 


'B 8 OK ; ready to fall noog bim, in the hurry of 8 
ation, the greateſt part of his troops muſt be cut 
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to pieces. He therefore thought that the arch- 
duke ought not immediately to advance, with a 
deſign to attack the enemy; but ought rather to 
take the proper meaſures for reducing them, 


5 without expoſing himſelf to the chance of a bat- 


'tle; and if be did, he believed, \that ere long he 
would be able to oblige the enemy to lay down 


their arms. But whether | his opinion on this 


head ſhould be rejected or embraced, it was at 


leaſt neceſſary that, before he advanced any fur- 
ther, he ſhould procure information of the fitua- 


tion of the enemy, of which he was entirely i ig- 
norant; and, before adventuring to attack them, 


ſhould wait for the arrival of Velaſco, Who in a 
few days would join him with a eee of | 


_—_ thouſand: troops, 4 "+; LE; ory 17 x JR _ 8 7 8 


This prudent council was 8 oppoſed — 
5 ſieur la Barlotte, an old Blemiſh commander, 


of no leſs experience than Zapena, but whoſe 


courage, + notwithſtanding. his advanced age, {till 


bordered on temerity. He maintained that the 
preſent favorable opportunity of attacking the 
enemy ought not to be ſuffered to eſcape; that 


the archduke would find them entirely unprepared 


for their defence, intimidated by the rapidity of 
his approach, and diſheartened by the defeat 


Which their troops, under Erneſt of Naſſau; had 


Jo recently ſuſtaĩned; that, as the advantages he 


muſt derive from theſe circumſtances, were more 


than ſufficient to compenſate lor * MARE oe: the 
Ii * 1 
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troops alles Velaſco', , ſo his inforiovityrl in number 5 . 0 K 


to the enemy was more than counterbalanced; by 


the ſuperior diſcipline and bravery” of his troops; 


that his troops were at preſent animated with the 
higheſt degree of ardor; and that the delaying to 


lead them forward, when they were ſo eager to 


engage, would ooly ſerve to damp their alacrity, 
while it would afford leiſure to the enemy, either 


to — TO a d ; or to ſecure” their” 


retreat, Cs e ROO. 5 SED 


This reaſoning was ce eh wa high applante - 
by a great majority of the council; and the ſol- 
diers, eſpecially the Spaniſh mutineers, impatient 


to ere could ne be reſtrained. 


Albert, however, being ſtrongly inpfeſlew 


* a Lani: of the ſolidity of Zapena's reaſons" for 


delay, ſtill heſitated as to Which of the councils = 
given him, he ſhould embrace; when chance, 
which often directs the moſt important events, 
contributed to fix his reſolution. The army hav-" 
ing a view from their preſent ſituation of the ſea- 
coaſt, à great number of ſhips were ſeen in their 


courſe ſrom Nieuport to Oſtend. The Spaniards' 
prepoſſeſſed with the idea that the enemy durſt 
not wait for their approach, concluded that they 
had already begun their fight, and that, at leaſt, 

a part of them were on board the ſhips which! 


— 


they obſerved. Albert bimſelf too readily yielded 5 


to this deluſion; and inſtantly gave orders to Fg 
troops to begin their march. He was, LY 

time, only at the diſtance” of a few miles from 
Nieu mu: and, as he . with . ä 
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Bn ook bis cavalty verſa; within Bg Fey the enemy 
1. about mid. day, and his whole army nn, four 
1600 Or, five hours before. uns et, 
dle ſoon diſcovered: how greatly 45 1 wie ob | 
9 had {erred in their conjectures with regard 
to the conduct and ſituation of the enemy. Far 
from meditating flight, prince Maurice had or- 
dered bis. fleet to quit the coaſt, and retire to 
Oſtend; by which prudent meaſure, he at once 
Save his army proof of the confidence which he 
l repoſed in them, and reduced them to the alter- 
native of death or victory. He had withdrawn 
all his troops from the ſiege, except à number 
which he judged ſufficient to reſtrain the ſallies 
| ' of the garriſon, | He had advanced to a little diſt- 
ance from the town, partly to encourage his 
troops, by ſhowing that it was not with reluctance 
that he had reſolved to accept of battle; and 
partly becauſe the ſituation of the ground Was 
more convenient for drawing _ 6-6 in the 
order Which he moſt approved. 
Beſides his Dutch forces, he had: dag: 1081 
ments of Britiſh , French, and Swiſs, commanded 
by officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, who had ac- 
quired the moſt conſummate knowledge of the f 


LY 


military art in the civil wars of France, and in a 
the Netherlands; and theſe men, he well knew, b 
ſrom long experience, nc execute e 80 { 
| in, equal ſkill and valouu. 2 


He thought it neceſſary, Fr AAR to encou- F 
| rage: aud * FR N and Jos r i prot L 
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y they were abqut to engage with an enemy who BOOK = 
Ir were not only inferior in numbers, and fatigued witn 1. ; 
. their march; but. who, in the manner of their 1600. . 
8 approach, had given proof of extreme temerit : | 
d that it FIG depended on themſelyes whether ! 

Ir they ſhould; return to their country and their 

r. friends, crowned with glory and victory, or be 

0 cut to pieces by an enemy over whom they had — 
5 often triumphed, and have their names for ever - 
1e COVEr ed with infamy. From his confidence in < | 

r their, -bravery, he had ordered the tranſports to | 

in leave the coaſt; and he now led them on to bat- 

er tile, under a conviction that they would follow 

es the example which he would ſet beſore them, and | 
ſt reſolve either to die or conquer. Theſe exhorta- | 

is tions were every where received with the moſt N 

ce joyful acclamations; and the whole army ſeemed 

1d to be animated with: that; neraphd Apiris which z 

as wiſhed to inſpire. S e hag bob 5 

he He gave the . of his 3 Pak fr 


8 Francis Vere, that of his main body to the count 
i. of Solms, and of the rear -· guard to Oliver Van- 
ed der Tempel, lord of Corbeck. He diſtributed 
c- his cavalry „ commanded by count Lewis of Naf⸗ 
be ſau, partly in the front, and partly on the flanks, 


in and having taken no particular ſtation to himſelf, 

v, he was at liberty to go from place to place, where- 

ers ſoever he found his preſenee neceſſary. He was 

bo accompanied by his brother the celebrated prince 
u- Frederic Henry, who was only ſixteen; years E 


le, age | ; and by the duke of Holſtein, the, prince of 
lat x: Maurice wed his dalle, to-gorby! ſea to Oftend;, but 


3 


5 
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* oo x Anhalt, the count of Coligni, lord Gm and fir 


1. 
F 


from the light ſandy 
about to engage. It was now, however, too late 
to entertain the thoughts of a retreat; and his 
troops were as confident and as eager and impa- 


that they 
retics, except prince Maurice and his brother, 
whom they e SIO wo Teen FO? PR 


Robert Drury , grandſon of the famous admiral 
'of that name, and by ſeveral other noblemen of 
the firſt rank, in the different proteſtant Rates in 


Europe, Wh had lately come into the Nether- 


lands to improve themſelves, by ond leſſons and 
example , in the art of war.. 

Having drawn up his army ow he: Gown 
by the ſea-ſhore, and planted his artillery on ſome 
of the bigheſt of the little hills of ſand of which 


the downs are formed, he reſolved, in that polſ- 


ture, to wait for the enemy's, approachi! Albert 
Was greatly diſappointed, when he found him ſo 
well prepared for his defence; and he was ſome- 
what diſcouraged when he obſerved, chat from 
the poſition he had made choice of, the Spaniſh 
wo would have both the ſun nd the wind in 


their face: the latter of Which circumſtances be 


dreaded: would prove eee inconvenient, 
oil on which they Were 


tient for the combat as before. They had long 


cheriſhed” * contempt of the enemy; and they 


were now heard in all the ranks uttering threats, 
would give no quarter to auy of the he- 


of their general. ve p 
Henry inhilted that he ſhould be dente to o remain and to 


TOE His_brother's fate. 3 4 {x 1 * 762 9911 $43. FF. 
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The battle was begun by the Spaniſh 3 of BO. 0K : 
under Mendoza, admiral of Arragon, who en- 


deavoured to gain the flank of the Dutch army, 


1.4 
1600. 


by advancing along the ſands between the ſea and Battle orf 


the downs; but Maurice, having foreſeen that 
this might be attempted, had made proviſion 
againſt it, by plantirfy cannon on the ſands, and 
ordering ſome of his ſhips. of war to approach the 
ſhore as near as poſſible. Mendoza was therefore 
unable to effectuate his purpoſe, and was obliged to 
retire, aſter having ſuſtained conſiderable ſlaughter. 

In the mean time, the two armies, after a diſ- 
charge of their artillery, having advanced within 
muſket-ſhot of each other, the Engliſh: forces in 
the van, under fir ES Vere, were attacked 
by the. Spaniſn mutineers, who, in order to re- 


trie ve their honor, diſplayed on this occaſion 


the moſt deſperate intrepidity. The Britiſh troops 
received their aſſault undaunted, and for ſome 
time withſtood their fury; their general had his 
horſe. ſhot under him, and was twice wounded. 
Still, however, he Waintained his ground, refuſ- 
ing to give any attention to his wounds, till his 


brother, fir Horatio Vere, arrived 1 freſh. 
troops to his relief. Theſe troops, while en- 


gaged in combat, with the mutineers, having. 
been vigorouſly attacked in flank by the Spaniſh. 
cavalry, were thrown into diſorder, and many of 
them began to fly towards the ſhore. _ 
But the battle was inſtantly reſtored. Prince 
Maurice, having divided his army into battalions, 
ordered two of. ow! 7 Flue compoſed his main 


ö 


ieuport. 
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£ mY body to aner; and by them, the e 


were in their turn compelled to retreat, and time 


_ - afforded to the Britiſh troops to rally. In ſupport 
of the Spaniards, the archduke brought forward 


his Walloons and the Iriſh, and with their afliſt- 
ance, the mutineers would once more have re. 
gained their ſuperiority, had not Maurice, with. 
out delay, led on another freſh batcaliva,” con- 


| fiſting of Swiſs, and of thoſe Walloons who had 


ſurrendered to him the fort of Saint Andrew. 


The Britiſh forces likewiſe returned to the charge; 
and ſoon after, the whole of both armies, horſe and 
: foot, were engaged from one wing to the other. 


''The Dutch cavalry, commanded by count 


Lewis of Naffau; who, in this battle highly dif- 
- tinguiſhed himſelf by his activity and valor, pro- 
ved in every rencounter an overmatch for that of 


the enemy, and having broken their ranks, drove 


them with great flaughter from the field of battle. 


The combat was better ſupported by the Spa- 
niſh ipfantry; where Albert himſelf was preſent, 


expoſing himſelf to every danger, and ſometimes 
mipgling with the foremoſt combatants. His 
troops, in every quarter, gave proof of the moſt 
determined bravery. The battle had laſted for 
more than three hours; during which time, not- 
withſtanding the fatigue of their rapid march from 
- Leffingen, they had fought without intermiſſion, 

and often repulſed the freſh battalions of the ene- 


my. From the beginning, they had been ex- 
tremely incommoded with the ſun and wind in 


their face, and ſtill more with the duſt or ſand. 
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T be Dutch artillery too had: kept an a a 


fire upon them during the whole engagement, 


and having been not only planted on higher and 


firmer ground with planks under it to prevent it 
from ſinking in the ſand, but better ſerved and 


more ſkilfully directed, it had made great havoc 


among the Spaniſh troops. Still, however, , they 
preſerved their ranks, and ſevnjed determined 


ſooner to lay down their lives, than yield to an 


enemy, whom they had been fo much accuſtom- 


ed to deſpiſe. Albert had made ſeveral attempts 


to get to the windward of the enemy, but had been 


as often prevented by the prudent precautions 

and vigilance of prince Maurice. At length, ha- 

ving thrown off his helmet, that he might be the 
more eaſily. diſtinguiſhed by: his men, he received 
a wound in the ear with a pike, and was obliged 
to retire. Through ſome accident, his horſe, 
which was conſpicuous, fell into Abe hands of the 


enemy. His troops obſerved this, and believing 10 


that he himſelf had been taken priſoner; or kik- 
led, were greatly diſheartened. - They till kept 


their ranks; but in the languor of their exerti-· 


ons, they gave - manifeſt ſymptoms: that both their | 
firength and courage had begun to fail. | 


This : abatement of their vigor did not + lens 


the vigilant eye of Maurice, who inſtantly reſolved. - 


to improve the advantage which it afforded him: . 


and for this purpoſe, having collected his whole 


force, he renewed the aſſault upon the enemy in 


front, with his infantry, and with his cavalry in 


flank. It happened, at the ſame time, that the 


% 


* 0 0 K* 3 magazine of gus powder, deſigned for the - 
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uſe of the artillery, took fire. The Dutch caval- 


ry availed themſelyes of the conſyſion which this 
accident occaſioned, and puſhed forward with ir- 

reſiſtible foree „crying out, Victory, victory! 

This cry: being inſtantly communicated to the 
reſt of the army, animated them with redoubled 
ardor. The Spaniards, unable any longer to re- 
ſiſt their fury, gave way on every ſide, and falling 
ſoon after into confuſion, betook themſelves to 


flight. The victors purſued for ſome time, and 


put great numbers to the fword; but the night 
coming on, the prince gave = e for ſounding a 


retreat. His troops, he knew, muſt be exceed - 


5 ingly [exhauſted and fatigued, as they had taken 


no ſood ſince the morning, and, almoſt the whole 


: day, had either ſtood under arms, or been enga · 
_ ged in battle: beſides that, he was well acquaint- 
ed with the intrepid irie of the enemy, Who 
might rally and return when he was unprepared _ 


for reſiſtance, and moſt of his troops employed 
in the purſuit. | For this reaſon, he: ſelected ſuch 


of them as had ſuffered leaſt Rum the fatigue 


which they had undergone, and ſtationed them as 
a guard to the reſt of the . who, remained 
ah night on the field of battle. | 


The cotemporary hiſtorians Aicher widely in 
TE chein accounts of the number of the lain; 

the part of the Spaniards, Reidan, an hiſtorian 
Who is generally well informed, ſays that it 
amounted to five thouſand, but Bustias makes 

only three * while the loſs — ſide of 


the 
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Engliſh troops, Who diſtinguiſhed: themſelves by 
their intrepidity in this engagement, and had 
eight of their captains killed, and all the we 


vegandeds except tWwO. 00548 CC 


The Britiſh | officers were awe. de only Ben 


Fs of diſtinction Who fell in the army of the 
ſtates; but in that of the army of the archduke, 


beſides ſo great a number of his beſt troops, Za- 
pena, and colonels Baſtock, de Laſſo, d Avalos, 
and many other officers of great merit, were either 


killed in the field of battle, or died afterwards” of 

their wounds. The admiral of Arragon and de 
Vigliar were taken priſoners; and the count de 
Bucquoi. Barlotta, and many others Wounded, 


and rendered long unfit for ſervice. All the Spas 


niſh artillery, baggage, and proviſions, with more 
than a hundred er d fell into the hands of the 
victorious army. Such was the battle ok 


ndr 0 Bo TY 
the greateſt part of theſe, he 88 of the 


f 1. 


Nieuport, or, bois 1s Pr ee called, the battle 


of the Downs; the event of which ved ſo ex 
tremely different from what the confidence of the 


Spaniards and their generals had prompted them 


to expect. Their defeat was; no doubt, partly 
_ owing to the diſadvantages under Which the7 
fought; although it was acknowledged by all 
. that nothing could ſurpaſs the prudence, 
Amomg the Italians who fell in this battle the'cardinal , 

zentions his brother and his nephew, two young 
nob emen, about twenty years of age, who had lately entered 
into the ſervice of Spain, and were gb > 


of their yourk! a _ bravery. DET i 
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and ann wh ck prince Maurice 
diſplayed from the beginning to the end of the 


engagement. His ſkill in the ſiege of fortified 
- towns bad long been highly celebrated; but it 


now appeared that he was equally onlleifed. of all 


the other talents which form a conſummate ge- 
neral, and all Europe at ain; time e WA 
His praiſe 5 


Albe e wa Fg Field. af, bans imme- 


| Aiately 46 9h ſeeing his troops give way, arrived 
on the ſame night at Bruges, where he ſoon after 


ſet out ſor Ghent, and was there received by 
Iſabella, with the ſame firm and maſculine ſpirit 
which ſhe, had diſcovered upon the various reports 


| that had reached her, firſt of his being killed, and 


ay A of his being wounded and taken priſon- 


He returned next day to Bruges, and there 
pan to bimſelf in collecting his ſcattered troops. 


Prince Maurice, in the mean time had re- 
Trad the next day after the battle to Oſtend, 


to recruit his army in a place of ſafety, and to 
conſult with the deputies whom the ſtates general 
had ſent thither to aſſiſt him with their advice. 


His enterpriſe againſt Nieuport was a meaſure 
which the ſtates themſelves had firſt ſuggeſted; 


and which Maurice had undertaken at their deſire. 
It does not appear that be bimſelf had approved of 
this meaſure; and it was ſtrongly condemned by 

his. kinſman, count William of Naſſau, whom the 


Dutch hiſtorians: celebrate as a Then: of the moſt 


55 conſummate prudence. „ a | 
To lead the army fo far into the, enemy's « coun- 
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| ſpirit of the Spaniſh, troops, William had — — I 
ed as a raſh. and dangerous enterpriſe, by Which 
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ing to get on board their ſhips, the Bray 


try as Fan e to an event ſo extreme - BOQK 
ly. uncertain, as the continuance gf the mutinous + 


the exiſtence of. the commonwealth would be ex. 
poſed to imminent danger for the ſake of acqui- | 
ring a ſingle town. That, even although — 
ſhould conquer Nieuport, yet the great expenſe 


of defending a place at ſo great a diſtance from 


them would more than counterbalance all the ad. 
vantages they could derive from the poſſeſſion of 


it; and that, if the archduke ſhould be . able to | 


appeaſe the mutineers.,. the army of the ſtates 
might ſuffer a defeat, or, they might be reduced 
by famine, as the ſupplying them with proviſions 


would entirely depend on. the: winds. and waves. 


Theſe apprehenſions had hitherto been happi- FE 
15 diſappointed; but from the events which chad 
fallen out, it manifeſtly appeared how: much reaſon Jus 


there had been for entertaining them. The mu- 


tineers had eaſily been perſuaded to return to their | 
duty. The archduke had in due time collecteq a 
ſufficient. force; and if he had likened to the coun» 


Fel, that Was given bim by Zapena, and waited fox . 


the arrival of Velaſco, without precipitating an 


engagement, the army of, the ſtates would ꝓpro- 


bably have either been obliged to lay down their 
arms without fighting, or in the hurry. of attempt. 


ol them would have been deſtroyed. e . % Te 


heroic Acts of Prince Maurice, printed in 5 year 16g. 3 


e Chronica Gelt, in n W an. 3698. * 
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Siege of 
Nie port | 


reſumed, 


Boo 1 he deputies, eiter the defeat of their roajh 
at Leffingen, had come to be, in ſome meaſure, 
ſenſible of the error into which the ſtates had been 5 
betrayed; and, from that time till the victory was. 


fully decided, Wey had been diſquieted with the 
moſt dreadfol apprehenſions. From theſe appre- 


henſions they were now happily” delivered; but 


being ſtill impreſſed with à ſenſe of the danger 


Which'they had ſo narrowly eſcaped, they thought | 


_ that} notwithſtanding the great advantage the 
had obtained, chere was ground for begs 
of operations that had 85 begun. 1 7 ON 
They gave proof on this occaſion, wt the PIN 


nefs of their deliberations, how ieh wiſer it had 


been on the part of the Rates to have left prince 


Maurice at perfect liberty with regard to the con - 


duct of the war, than to require him, as they had 
done, to follow the opinion of men Who, from 
their iS horafice of military affairs, Were ſo ex- 
tremely ill qualified” to adviſe. hey differed 
Wicdkely in their opinions from each other; and 
While ſome thought that the army ought immedi. 
ately to return to Nieuport, others were of opi- 


tion that it ought rather to penetrate” into the in- 


_ terior parts of Flanders. The former of theſe 


Opinions at length prevailed; and on the fourth 
or” fifck day after 15 70 phy dhe oc of . 


Ort was reſumed. 
This meaſure an Ger not to woe been 


3 or carried ſooner into execution. The 
5 archduke', . exerted "ee ai > 
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MN Before he embarked , Maurice made an bent to . 
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ſent Velaſco , with a. reinforcement. to the gar. 
riſon of Nieuport of two thouſand five hundred 


men, who having marched with great expedition, 


repairing the faults which he had committed, had 


20%6 


had entered the town before prince Maurice had 


inveſted it. The operations however. of the ſiege were 
nak ing ſome.yigor 4 

ous ſallies on the beſiegers, ſoon convinced prinee 
Maurice that he could not juſtly expect to reduce 


renewed; but the garriſon, after. 


them before the. archduke would arrive with another 


army, which he was collecting together for their relief. 


Moved by this conſideration, and dreading that 


he might ſoon be again involved in the ſame dange 
from Which he had ſo: recently eſcaped, he 1 


the ſiege, and baving led back his.troops to Oſtend, 
he put them on hoard the tranſports which the Rates 
had provided for chat purpoſe, and returned tq 


Holland; Judging it impracticable, on a 
the difficulty of his ſituation, in the — of the 


July 18. 


enemy s country, to derive any advantage. WI 18 : 


from. the deciſive victory he had obtained bY 


NS ' entivoglio. > Crotius. Thunnus, fays, it 1 Barlot 


and not. Velaſco. 
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Spaniſh fort in the neighbourhood of Oftend ,"called St. Cathe. 


rine: but in this too he was diſappointed by the vigor an 4 


activity of Barlotta, who by forced marches arrived with a 
conſiderable body of forces before the prince had time to make 
any progreſs in the ſiege. Barlotta himſelf however loſt his life 


on this occaſion, He was a native of hs ae and Tag 


e's 


Decline of 
agriculture - 
And manu- 
tactures. 


. 


= G l bre greateſt pat of nn ger acki an 
remained; but both parties were greatly exhauſt- 


I. 
1586. 


the exertions which they had already 


. made, and no other memorable ere ner n : 
ud” 


Gering the courſe of the preſent year ** 


"In" Spain, the operation of the Wet chaſes; of 


decline, "80 e nentioned, was at this time” "ſenſi. 
felt in every department of the ſtate. Co 
plaints Were heard all over the kingdom ek. the 


neglect of agriculture and the decay of manufac: 
tures; and great. numbers” of the people, being 
Without emplo ment, were reduced to a ſtate of 
Fele Which rendered it poſſible for them t6 

ptribüte their proportion of the taxes and ſupplies; 
el Several councils were held to conſider of the 


proper remec jes for thoſe evils; but the duke of 


| Ferus, and the other Spaniſh miniſters,” appear | 


to have been extremely ignorant of the cauſes 


from Which they proceeded. They ſuppoſed them 
to Have ſets” ; principally” from che —_ of 


* G *4 "£5 les PRE. 


pradtiſed ſurgery i in 1 ; where, Naias 3 employed i in 


bis profeſſion by count Charles of Mansfeldt, when he com- 
manded the Spaniſh troops in France, the count took an at. 


tachment to him, and gave him a commiſſion among his troops. 


5 "He. ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by. his activity and enterpriſe 


| MM archduke was ſincerely ſorry. for his death. 


| obtained the higheſt military. honors , and was! conſidered as 
one of the ableſt officers in the ſervice of Spain. His low 
birth, joined to his native arrogance and preſumption procu- 


red him many enemies among his inſeriors and equals; but 
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money: : and this they aſcribed part thy te | 
quantities of plate that were employed in the 3 / 
churches, and in the houſes of the rich, and 

partly to the exportation of gold and filver4 for 7 


the purchaſe of foreign manufactures; 


But as no expedient occurred at pe ſpun) to pos Expedients 


855 for remedy. 
vent the latter of theſe practices, while the manu- ae 


factures of Spain were at ſo low an ebb, they re- ein. 


ſolved immediately, if poſſible, to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of the former; and with this view, 
a royal edict as publiſhed, requiring all churches,” 


corporations, and individuals of whatever rank : 


within the kingdom, to deliver upon oath, to cer 
tain magiſtrates who were named, an enn in ven 
tory of all the Plate, whethiercgdld! or ſilver, in 
their poſſeſſion. In the body of the edict this 
reaſon ſor the publication was aſſigned, that from 


the information which his majeſty had received, - 1 


there was ground to believe the quantity of the 


precious metals in plate and in church utenſils to 


be ſo enormous, that, if it were converted into 
coin, and circulated throughout the kingdom, it 
would be found ſufficient to reſtore the nation to 
that happy ſtate of wealth and proſperity which 
it had formerly enjoyed; and that, for this rea- 
ſon, the king bad, with the advice of his preſent 
counſellors , tefolved,: not only. to prevent che 


farther inereaſe of plate, but afterwards, under 


the ſevereſt penalties, to prohibit 1 a nant . 
of it to r ſtates. L 
But it Was honed; Bae to carry, : 
this edict, which would not TOI - SIM been'la. _ 
4 " 
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been above all things ſolicitous to conciliate. 
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10 * any degree productive of che advantages propoſed 
by it, into execution. The clergy were highly 
incenſed becauſe the ſacred utenſils were compre- 


hended in it; and, both in writings and harangues 
from the pulpit, they: repreſented the edict as an 


attack upon the privileges of the church. Neither 
P ͤgzilip, nor his miniſter, the duke of Lerma, had 
reſolution to contend againſt an order of men 


whom they dreaded, and whoſe favor they had 
heir 


deſign was therefore ſuddenly relinquiſhed, and 


no other attempt made, on the preſent aeg ee : 


to remedy the diſorders which prevailed. 


It Was not probable that any effectual Auerdy: 
could be applied to them, till peace ſhould be eſ- 
tabliſhed with England and the United Provinces. 


Notwithſtanding which - It; Was judged: neceſſary”, 


for. the reaſons formerly: mentioned, to continue 
the proſecution of the war againſt both theſe po-] - 
ers, without regard to the prejudice which from 
thence the monarchy Was likely to ſuſtainn 


Orders were given for the equipment of a fleet to 


ſupport the Catholics of Ireland in their rebellion 
againſt Elizabeth, and both money and a rein- 
forcement of Italian mona . 8 were ſent” | 
into the Netherlands „ 7 - 

archduke MY at 1 Want time e * 


Fan ſtates: aſſembled at Bruſſels to grant him 


much Sreater ſupplies than formerly; and theſe be 


employed in making numerous levies in Germany, 
and the Walloon eee gr 
1 Gon. Davila, lib. Ee 
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out of winter- quarters, early in the W and 


of circumvallation round the place, and Terrified 


| left,” but to make a diverſion, by-attacking ſome 


enemy an was ſooner. en to Geh BOO ox 
field. Prince Maurice, having drawn bis army 1. 


ordered them to rendezvous in the eigbbour- | 
hood of the fort of Schenck, ſeemed' for fome time | 
to intend an attack on Bois le Duc; but it oon 
appeared that his real deſign was to attempt the 
reduction of Rhinberg; the poſſeſſion of this im- 
portant place being neceſſary in order to Facilitate, 
the expulſion of the Spaniards from Guelderland, 
a part of which was ſtill ſubject to their authority. 
The archduke no ſooner received intelligence 


\ gelign, than he ordered eobnt Herman of 


Berg to ſet out with a body of troops to reinforce” 


the garriſon; but before the count had tim me to 1 


execute his commiſſion, Maurice had drawn wii lines: a nen 


En Ty . 


the approaches to his camp in fuch a manner „as 5 _ — 
rendered all acceſs impracticable- Albert had T1 
therefore no other expedient for ſaving Rhinberg 


important place belonging ta the United States, 

in the hopes that Maurice might be thus indubed/ es 

to "abandon his preſent enterpriſ e 
At the earneſt requeſt of the pet of Flad. 5 


n ders, he reſolved to lay ſiege to Oſtend; the gar- 5 


ed by adjacent forts, had been able to make in- 
curſions into the heart of the province, and often” 


riſon of Which place, though Want what cake 1 | 7 


laid the inhabitants of the open e under the N 
moſt x burdenſome cost witches ine 
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FE 5 he: Hates: of this province, a . 
che peculiar hardſhips. under which they labored, 


- bad diſcovered eat alacrity in raiſing their pro- 


: portion of the pplies lately granted to the arch- 


duke and ee now promiſed ſtrenuouſiy to 


exert themſelves in ſurniſhing him with every 


thing neceſſary. for /CRELnS on the ſiege ich: | 
: vigor. 55 8 5 7 18 8 GH; 1 55 EP EY > 1 12 5 


Such were — 5 motives by highs Albert, was le 
fluenced in forming bis reſolution to undertake 
the liege of Oſtend; the moſt hazardous enter- 
priſe in which, he had ever been engaged, and 
which was attended with more important conſe- 


. quences, than any other Which occurs in ſi the a 


Deſcription 
of Oſtend. 


tory of the Netherlands. . = 
Oſtend ſtands on the ſea- . „in a e Fogg 
ſoil, and almoſt ſurrounded with canals; two of. 


| which, being much larger than the reſt, and com- 
N municating with the ſea, receive ſmaller veſſels at 
all times; and at high · water, admit of [ſhips of a 


conſiderable magnitude. It was an open fiſſling- 
town, till the year 1572, when it was firſt fortified 


With a paliſade by the duke of Alva. At the pa- 


cification of Ghent, he inhabitants having thrown 


off the Spaniſh yoke, the fortifications were ſo 


much ſtrengthened and augmented by the Unitec 
States, that the duke of Parma, Who inveſted it 


in che year 1583, deſpairing of ſucceſs, aban- 
doned his enterpriſe, and could never after wards 
be perſuaded to reſume the ſiege. 

Oſtend is divided into two 7 "called ae 
Old and the New Town. T he former of Ye, is 
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waſhed: by the ſea, againſt, i ravages'of hieb 100K 19 


it was ſecured by a ſtrong fortification, formed of 
huge and well compacted beams or paliſades; 
and the latter was defended by a wall flanked with 
baſtions, and the canals already mentioned, to 
which there had lately been added a covered Way, 
fortified with numerous redoubts. As, from the 
ſituation of Oſtend, on the coaſt of Flanders, it 
afforded a iV enient- ſhelter to the ſhips, of the 
United Provinces, the ſtates had ever been ex- 
tremely ſolicitous for its preſervation. They had 
ſpared no expenſe in rendering the fortifications 
as complete as poſſible, and beſides a numerous 
garriſon under the command of an experienced 
officer, they had always kept it richly furniſned 
with proviſions and military ſtores. Nor were 
theſe the only circumſtances which had deterred 
the duke of Parma from renewing his attempt 
againſt it. He conſidered, what was of much 
greater importance than even the ſtrength: of the 


place, „that while the Dutch preſerved their ſupe- | 
riority at ſea, the garriſon might continue to re- 


ceive whatever ſupplies and reinforcements they 
| ſhould ſtand in need of, till his ſtrength» and re- 
ſources being exhauſted, he ſhould be compelled 
to raiſe the ſiege. To this © conſideration; the 

archduke ſeems not to have paid that attention 
which it ,merited; | He did not poſſeſs the ſame 
military ſkill as the duke of Parma, and could 
not therefore ſo clearly perceive the difficulties: he 
muſt encounter in his intended enterpriſe. He 


was not by nature : bold or raſh; yet, from * 
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adopt the raſh imprudent ae ge aan were ies 


"cncnbepaed by his counſellors. ?', 1 bn 


Having ſet out with his numerous army aig | 


— end of June, he began his operations/againſt 
Olen on the 4 th or 5; th of July. Prince Maurice, 


in the mean time, who ſecretly rejoiced to ob- 
e his enemy engage in ſo dangerous ap under- 


taking, perſiſted in the fiege of Rhinberg; and 
in a few weeks, notwithſtanding the moſt vigor- 
ous defence on the part of hw IO he com- 
n them to capitulate. nee eee 


But the attention of baths 8 was now ab | 


mol totally engroſſed by the ſiege of Oftend; 


where Charles Vander Noot the governor, beftire | 


the ans 2rd had time to complete their intrench- 
ments, had fallied out hpon them, and kil- 


led bps of five hundred men. This un- 


fortunate beginning, however, did not deter 


the archduke en en I of "Ig en- 
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. Having taken 2 nge; en ee to „ pre- 
vent the future ſallies of the garriſon, and ſtation - 


ed one part of his troops in the downs to the weſt- 


Ward of the town, and the reſt of them on the 
ſouth and eaſt, he ſoon opened his batteries, and 


began a rb cannonade in every quarter. But 
his diſtance from the body of the place, occaſion- 


ed by the canals, ditches, and other Gutworks, | 
which the induſtry of the beſiegers had greatly 


* Vide 9 8 , be] Clere , and Grotius. Thuanus , 
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ttiptied; eos his fiber of wall effect 3 2 'B oor 


' ſhowed him that it muſt long remain impoſſible 


to compel the garriſon to ſurrender, unleſs he 


could prevent them from ere nenen ; 
and ſupplies by enn . 
In this opinion he might dr Pty FE HY 
| by the proof Which the United States had lately 
given, how much they were determined to exert 


themſelves with vigor in the defence of the place. 
Though Vander Noot was an officer whom they 
highly eſteemed, yet they had taken from him 


military ſtores and proviſions; and were unanimous 


in reſolving that whatever it ſhould coſt them; they 1 
would defend the town to the laſt extremity. 
This reſolution, and the vigor which the 

naten had begun to diſplay, drew the attention 
of all Europe to the operations of this important 
ſiege; and with the permiſſion of the ſtates, the 
town was viſited by many illuſtrious foreigners, 


from eee Denmarc, France, and En- 
gland, Who were led there by curioſity ta 


view fo intereſting a ſcene” of action, and the 


| * As the duke of Holſace, the king of Denmark's bees 
ther cara carl of Northumberland , » i — 1 5 


2 * 
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the chief comiband;; and given it to fir Francis 
Vere, who; next to prince Maurice, was the moſt 
renowned of all their generals, for his military 
prudence and capacity”; and to engage Vere to 
accept of this command, they had conſented to 
his ſelecting the flower of the Engliſh forces, 
for a reinforcement to the garriſon. They had, at 
the ſame time, ſent to Oſtend a copious ſupply of 


100K 
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ee of being bb evialied more ks to com- 


prehend the relations of thoſe military achieve - 
ments which they expected to me nen * | 


the. contending parties. 


The archduke had ground f. for, a Golicitade 
Ai regard to the final iſſue of his enterpriſe; 


but be could not now. deſiſt, without expoſing 


garriſon by ſea; with the United Provinces. He 


himſelf to reproach and ende and therefore 
he applied himſelf with redoubled ae to he 


e of the ſiege. 


It might be brought to a e ee 3 
5 either by carrying it on in the ordinary form, by 
mines, batteries, and aſſaults, or by eopdevics 
| himſelf .maſter-of the entrance of the canals, and 


thereby intercepting the communication of: the 


ought naturely to have conſidered which of theſe 


. be diverted by the other. But, inſtead of 
this, he employed his forces, ſometimes . 


two methods of procedure was the moſt likely to 
> prove effectual, and to have confined his at- 


tention to dne of them, without ſuffering it to 


carrying on attacks upon the enemys 


ttrenchments, aud ſometimes in attempting Fo 
block up the canals; and, by this diviſion of 


his ſtrength, as the ſiege was protracted to an 


enormous length, ſo it was attended with _— | 
menſe expenſe of blood and ;; 


For ſeveral weeks his principal object Was to 


e ſtill nearer than where his batteries 


were firſt opened to the fortifications of the town. 


The garriſon, on the other hand, omitted | 
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at in their power that could obſtruck his ap- B 0 0 * 


| proach. They adventured, on ſome occaſions; to 


ſally out, and to attack the beſiegers ſword * RS 


band: Incl in the” mean time, they labored in- 
defatigably in caſting trenches, and raiſing new 
redoubts, wherever Mey? apprehended there was. 
danger of the enemy's attempting an "affault. An 
- inceſſant fire was all the while kept up from the 
Spaniſh batteries, on the one haud, and the 
fortifications on the other; "IE: > ar numbers 
were killed on either ſide. 1 85 
At length, the archduke, pirealvies. ab his - 
ö operations were not attended with the ſucceſs 
Which he expected, had recourſe to the other ex- 
pedient above. mentioned, and employed a great 
part of his forces in attempting to obſtruct the 
entrance of the canals, One of them was the 
entrance of the harbour, and here he began his 
operations. But, as all the ground to a conſider- 
able diſtance; from the ſhore was ſand, no mound 


which he formed of it, could ſaſtain 8) battery, 5 


or reſiſt the violence of the waves. He Was 
therefore obliged to collect together from the 
neighbouring towns, a great quantity of huge 
beams, of which and bricks he reſolved to form 
a dike at the mouth of the canal. The beams 
were driven deep into the ground, then bound to- 
gether, and the intermediate ſpaces filled with 
bricks. Of this ſort of building, one was piled 
upon another, till the whole was raiſed to a ſuffi | 
cient height; after Which, being planted with a 
numerous battery of cannon, the enemy's ſhips. 
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- 2601. But the . ee Albert had: — 5 thence 8 

| ee of being able ro reduce the town by ? 
famine, were quickly fruſtrated by the ingenuity | 

and great exertion. of the governor. and garriſon. 1 

They inſtantly applied themſelves to enlarge the - 

mouth of the other canal, which. paſſed. through : N 

the heart of the town, nd ſoon rendered, it ca- 1 

pable of receiving the largeſt ſhips, „ | T 

The archduke, however, did not- deſpair of OR | : 

ing able to; deprive them of this reſource; and | 

be immediately began the ſame ſort of operations g 

at the entrance on this canal, as thoſe by which 4 

he had made himſelf maſter of the other.. At 5 

firſt, his troops and pioneers proceeded with : 

os alacrity, As they Were ſheltered from the 1 

fire of the beſiegers, by a dike which had been 

re to defend the town againſt the encroach- 5 

ments of the ſea. But the garriſon reſolved to © 

| | forego! the advantage which they derived from A 
„„ his defence; and having ſtrengthened their for- ; 
5 tilications, as well as they could, by ſtakes, huge K 
ſtones, and other materials fitted to repel the fury , 

of the waves, they demoliſhed the dike, and, 85 
„ as by this expedient, the Spaniſh works were ex. 1 
3 to the artillery of the town, and a great 


paart of the adjacent country laid under water, 
tte archduke was obliged to draw off his troops 

to à greater diſtance, and to have recourſe to 
| other meaſures which required agel e e 
„ and time to * into execution. e 


7 
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3 FL mean time, the ſtates 3 of the 
United Provinces held frequent conferences to 


conſider: how they might beſt i improve the leiſure 


which they enjoyed, While the Spaniſh/ army was 
detained before Oſtend. They wiſhed to have 
made an attack on the iſland of Cadſant, and af. 


1. 


terwards to have undertaken the reduction of 


Sluys. But, at the preſent juncture, they bad 


neither the money nor the troops which. prince 


Maurice thought neceſſary for ſo difficult an en- 
terpriſe. The flower of their army had, after 
the taking of Rhinberg been Tent: to Oſtendy 
and the great expenſe which attended. the defence 


of that place, had almoſt. exhauſted their finances. 
Much time was ſpent in deliberating, and various 


expeditions were propoſed. At length, towards 


the end of October, when the ſeaſon of action 


was nearly elapſed, they formed the reſolution of 
undertaking the ſiege of Bois le Duc, the garriſon | 


of which important place, they underſtood ” 


amounted only to three hundred men. 

In obedience. to their commands, . ex · 
6 diffident of ſucceſs, prince, Maurice, im- 
mediately began his march, and. having arrived 


3 of 
Bois te Due. 


before the place on the firſt of November, he 


judged, that, conſidering. the great extent of the 


fortifications, the garriſon muſt ſoon find it ne- 
ceſſary to capitulate, provided he could prevent 


the entrance of more troops. With this view, 


he inſtantly began to draw lines of circumvalla · 


tion round the town, and at firſt, this work was 
carried on with great . But ſoon. alter. 
is f N 


A 
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160. 


happened, this year, much ſooner thin uſual: 
and the arehduke had time to ſend a large de- 
tachment of his army, above a thouſand of which 
forced their way into the town, before the in- 
trenchments were complete; While the reſt lay 


at a little diſtance from the princess camp, with 


the deſign of embracing” any opportunity that 


might offer of annoying him, Still, however, he 


perſiſted in his deſign: but as the froſt continued 
daily. increaſing in violence, and put an entire 


ſtop to his operations, he omplied with the de- 
. of the deputies of the ſtates, who as uſual, 
7 attended him in the camp, and led the ſiege 


Maurice had no ſooner retired from Bois le 


Duc „ than Albert, having recalled his troops, re- 
ſumed his operations, which had been ſuſpended | 
during their abſence; againſt | Oſtend: and in a 


few days after, he had ground to entertain the 


hope of being able to terminate the ſiege. The 


fortifications of the town next the ſea, had lately 
| ſuffered” conſiderable prejudice from the fury of 


1 the waves; and the garriſon, through ſickneſs and 


_ defertion, and the great numbers killed by fatigue 
and the inceſſant fire of tlie beſiegers, was re- 
duced from eight thouſand to between two and 


three thouſand men. Sir Francis Vere had g 


repeated notice of his diſtreſsful ſituation to the 
United States: but, till the raiſing of the ſiege 
of Bois le Duc, they had no troops which they 


: could ſpare; and after troops: were procured, and 
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put on board the tranſports „they were prevented 


from ſailing by contrary winds. About the ſame 


time, the archduke had ordered a ſelect body of 


forces to paſs over the harbour at low- water, in 


the middle of the night, who ſet fire to a tem- 
porary defence, compoſed of huge piles of fag · 


BOOK 


gots and other combuſtible materials, which had 
been placed at the. foot of the rampart, on the 


north ſide of the town, to prevent the further 


encroachments of the ſea. The fire burnt furi- 
oully for three days and nights, baffling all the 


attempts of the garriſon to extinguiſh it. The 


rampart was thus much weakened, and a greater 


number of men were neceſſary for its defence. 


In the midſt of this diſtreſs, the governor receiv- 
ed notice that the archduke had been aſſiduouſly 


employed in preparing for a general aſſault, an 
would certainly carry his defign into execution 


on the next day, or, at fartheſt, on the day im. 


mediately following. Vere, though poſſeſſed of 


the moſt unqueſtionable courage, was too ſenſ 
ble of the preſent weakneſs of his garriſon and 


| fortifications , and too well acquainted with the 
perſevering and intrepid ſpirit; of the Spaniſh 
troops, not to be alarmed with the danger hich 


threatened him; and, in order to avert it, he 


will hardly, even when neceſſity requires it, have 
recourſe. Without any ſerious intention of ca- 
pitulating, he ſecretly ſent over to the archduke 
an officer, to ſignify that he was ready to treat 


wk him for TE ſurrender of the town. Albert, 
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made uſe of an expedient to which a brave man 
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ft 


this propoſal, and hoſtages were inſtantiy ex-. 
changed. He came ſoon, however, to entertain 


ſome doubt of the governor's ſincerity, and urged 


bim, without delay, to propoſe his terms. This, 
the governör, by employing different pretexts, 
found means to defer from day to day, tilFa rein- 
forcement of troops which he had expected, ar- 
rived from Zealand. This reinforcement conſiſt. 
ed only 'of five companies, amounting ' to four | 
hundred men. But finding that the archduke 
could not be any longer deceived, and having ak 
ready gained ſufficient time to pair the breaches 
in the rampart, he ſent him word, that ſince his 
maſters the ſtates had augmented his garriſon, he 
could not now, conſiſtentiy with his honor, eon. 


ſent to give up; the! town. © 
As Vere had begun this wand n 


communicating it to his officers, ſome ſuſpicions 
| were at firſt entertained of his fidelity by all ſuch 
perſons as were averſe to a ſurrender; and the 
| Rates general were not entirely Htisgeu, either 


with the duplicity he had employed, or the exam · 


| ple which he had given of entering into a treaty 
with the enemy. without the knowledge of his 


council of war. But no perſon had ſo much rea- 
ſon to be offended as the archduke, who though 
he did not heſitate to ſend back the hoſtages was 


both incenſed' and mortified when he conſidered 


how he had been deceived by an enemy, whom 
be might probably cos Coirpelled” to 24 OO. 
his arms 

r If he had improved the opportunity which he had loſt. 
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. ſecure than formerly, and the garriſon had been . | 
n reinforced. Still, however, being moved by! paf- . 
d | fron, more than the probability of ſucceſs, he re- „ 


ſolved to execute the deſign which the hopes of 
. a, capitulation had induced him to lay;/afide; and 
. gave orders for a general aſſault. He intended 
. to make his principal attack on the weſt,; naar the 
5 harbour, which had been for; ſome time in his poOf 


1 ſeſſion; but; in order to divert the enemies atten - 
* tion and divide their ſorces, he reſolved at the 
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. ſame time to make attacks in other quarters, and N 

S gave the command of a body of troops deſtined e 

$ to act on the caſt ide, to the celebratediconot de Þ 
e Bucquei; having committed the execution of his i 

= principal deſign to Auguſtin Meſaia, an F „5 

0 officer, and governor. of the citadel of-Antwerp. 2 
t ; Early in the morning he began to play off — January \- ] 
8 : batteries gd kept up a furicus cannonading in * 4602. ö 
1 every quarter till midnight, when; the tide hav. | 
e ing gone back, Meſcia led forward the Spaniſh 4 
r troops. They were drawn up in a compact body, 

. forty men in front, and the foremoſt ranks clothed | 

7 in complete armour, followed by the muſketeers 

s and by others, Who were provided with ſcaling N 

. ladders, and whatever elſe was judged neceſſary, 

0 either for acquiring or ſecuring poſſeſſion of the 5 

8 rampart. I hey advanced acroſs the old harbour, 

1 in Which there was between three and four ſeet 

3 water, with great ardor and the moſt determined , 

„ intrepidity's ; but the garriſon. were well prepared 


for their defence. The e had beforcband 
5 „„ e = 


Nor 


3 00 K ordered the cannon to be —— from: that part 


. 
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of the fortifications where he expected their prin-. 
cipal attack, and in their place had planted ſeven 


large mortars, which were loaded with ſtones, 
flints, bullets, and other inſtruments of abt; 
He had likewiſe inſtructed thoſe to whom he had 


committed the charge of theſe mortars to keep 


up their fire till the enemy ſhould approach. 


This order was well obeyed, and the Spaniards 
had almoſt reached the foot of the rampart, when 


the mortars were diſcharged, and made (dreadful 
havoc among the foremoſt rauks: a great num · 
ber Was killed and wounded, aud the ranks were 
thrown inte confuſion. Still, however, they conti- 
nued to advance, thoſe who were behind puſhing 


forwardthofe who were before, till the greater 


part of them were ſo near that every ſtroke and 
| Hot of the beſiegers did certain execution. The 


night came on, yet che Spaniards ſeemed: ſtill de · 


termined” to perſiſt. To prevent a ſurpriſe, the 


governor ordered a' great number of fires to be 


lighted up within the rampart, and the battle con- 


tinued to be as bloody and deſperate as before. 
The Spaniſh troops at the ſame time crowded 
together in the harbour, ready to advance to 3 5 


up the places of thoſe who fell; when the g 
nor had recourſe to an expedient which he lad 


meditated from the 'beginning. There were two 
Nuices within the fortification , one of which ſerved 


in the time of ebb to keep the water in that part 


of the canal which lay within the town, and the 
other to reſtrain it in that part which ran up into 
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violence of the 


the country. Having ordered both theſe ſluices n ao * 


to be opened, ſo great a quantity of water was 
poured into the harbour, that many of the Spa- 
niards were carried down by the violence of 


ſtream, and drowned; while many others, at- 


tempting to ſave themſelves by laying hold of the 


palifades on the rampart, were flaughtered by 
the enemy. The archduke had commanded: his 


cavalry. to keep cloſe in the rear of the infantry 
to prevent them from having recourſe to flight. 
It was thus rendered impoſſible for: the latter to 


make their retreat ſo ſoon as neceſſity required; 
and by this means they were obliged to ſtand en- 
poſed to the fire of the beſiegers, long aſter it 
was manifeſt that their moſt vigorous efforts could 


be of no avail. A part of the cavalry having en- 
tered the water, with a deſign to obſtruct the 


riders were likewiſe. drowned, and Meſcia at 
length found it neceſſary. to give the ſignal of re- 
treat. The aſſailants having been equally / unſuc- 
ceſsful - in every other quarter, were obliged to 


abandon the aſſault. In this raſh and deſperate | 
enterpriſe. about fourteen hundred of the Spani- 


ards and Italians were either killed or drowned, 


among whom were ſeveral perſons of the firſt 


rank, while the loſs of the beſiegers amounted 
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troops, Who were highly exaſperated at the bar- 


1 
: Spanich le- | 


vies in Italy 
excite jea . 
louſies. 


The archduke would have renewed the aſſault 


on the ſecond day after his repulſe, but was pre- 


vented by a mutiny of his Italian and Spaniſh 


barous, and what they deemed diſgraceful man- 


ner in which: they had been uſed. They bitterly: 
complained that they bad been treated like ſlaves 
or. brutes, and not like ſoldiers of unqueſtionable 

bravery, mh they were compelled by the cavalry 


to ſtand expoſed to the enemy's fire, after the 


ſluices being opened, it Was rendered impoſſible 
for them to advance. They complained that 


this meaſure, which had been adopted without 
conſent of the council of general officers, was 


contrary to every rule of war, and they declared, 
that ſince they had not been treated as foldicrss! 


they would no longer act as ſuch. Albert; ſoured 


with his ill ſucceſs, was equally alarmed and pro- 


voked at this behaviour, and in order to prevent 


the infection of their example from ſpreading 
through the reſt of his army, he inſtantly cauſed 
between forty and fifty of the moſt ſeditious to be 


executed, and ſent a hundred and fifty to the 
gallies. By this prompt ſeverity he quelled the 


mutiny, but, finding it neceſſary to relinquiſh. 
his deſign of renewing the aſſault, he now bent. 


his ee attention 15 ek; locking: un l eg: 
can.. | ras. 


court of Spain, notwithſtanding their inability. to 
furniſh the archduke either with the troops or 
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in the minds of the Italian ſtates and princes an 
apprehenſion, which at the preſent period ſeems 


to have been without foundation, that ſome am- 
bitious deſign had been conceived of reducing 


Italy under the Spaniſh yoke. Of cheſe troops a 
part was ſent to the archduke Ferdinand, to aſſiſt 
him in his operations at Caniſſa againſt the . 


another part of them to the Netherlands; and 
the reſt were intended for an expedition againſt 


Algiers, Which was ſtill the principal ſeat of thoſe 


numerous pirates, by whom the coaſt and the ſhips 
of Spain continued to be no leſs moleſted than in 


the former reign. About ten thouſand troops 
were employed in ſeventy gallies, partly Genoeſe 
and partly Spaniſn, commanded by the celebrated 


Doria, and they had a proſperous voyage till they 
were within a few days ſailing of the deſtined port. 
Had they immediately landed, it is probable they 
would have ſucceeded in their enterpriſe, as the 
greater part of the pirates, agreeably to informa - 
tion which I Doria had received, were abſent, and 


ſuch of them as had been left behind, were unpre- 
pared for their defence: but, Unfortunately, one 


of the capital ſhips had been ſeparated from the 


reſt of the fleet, on Which account the debarcati - 


on was delayed till next day; and in the interven- 


ing night a dreadful ſtorm aroſe, which not only 
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with the United Stat was/engaged i in other ex- B O 0 * 5 
penſi ve enterpriſes. By their order the count de : 
Fuentes, - governor of Milan, had ſome time before 18. 
made ſuch numerous levies of troops, as excited 
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BOOK obliged n Fn to e the coaſt and return to 
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The dae t of Seta Was not eee 5 the 
yew of their attempt againſt Algiers, from en- 


gaging in another enterpriſe, which was ſtill more 


difficult to be carried into execution. The war 


with England had not for ſeveral years been vigo- 


rouſly proſecuted by either of the two. contending 
powers; and no event had happened which de. 


| | ſerves to be recorded: but Philip, or more pro. 


perly the duke of Lerma, had, about this time, 


conceived the hopes of being able to give a mor- 


tal wound to the power of Elizabeth, by an inva- 
ſion of Ireland, where a great number of the na- 


tives were in open ee e n ee . 


the earl of Tyrone. 
Philip the Second, Pup e aig: car- 


. ted on by eccleſiaſtics, had fomented the diſcon- 
tents: of the Iriſh, and on different occaſions had 
ſent them ſupplies of arms and military ſtores. 


Many of them had been engaged, by the kind 
treatment which he ordered to be given them, 


to enter into his ſervice in the Netherlands: and 


of theſe, many having returned to their native 
country, had, ; through the knowledge which they 


had acquired, in ſome ' meaſure contributed to 


teach their countrymen the rules of military diſci- 
pline, thereby rendering them a much more for- 


midable enemy e 225 Had hitherto ae nd 
; the e, e _ ET AT 
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A whoſe affeaiois Elizabeth had in vain 


eee to conclliate , though noted for his 
treachery and cruelty, vices which generally attend 


on barbarous manners, yet, being brave and: 


inliſt themſelves under his banners, by flatteringly 
inſpiring them with the hopes of deliverance from 
the Engliſn yoke. He had applied for aſſiſtance 
to the court of Spain, and being ſeconded in his 
application by ſeveral ſeminaries of Engliſh prieſts 


4 
I. 


tive, had perſuaded many of his countrymen to 


and Jeſuits, ſolicitors the moſt likely to ſucceed 


with Philip and his miniſter, 2p 1 obtained A 
promiſe both of arms and troops. 55 


A bull of 'excommuliation | len ben | 


publiſhed by three fucceeding popes ** 'agaivſt 


Elizabeth, abſolving her ſubjects from their alle- 


giance, and inviting all catholic princes to take 


poſſeſſion, of her dominions, the ſuperſtitious mind 


of Philip was eaſily impreſſed with a perſuaſion 
that, by ſupporting the rebels, and aboliſhing 
Elizabeth's authority in Ireland, he would act the 


meritorious part of a faithful ſon of the church, 
and ſerve the cauſe of God and of the catholic 


religion. And, although he had too much indo- 
lence to be capable of being principally actuated 


by ambition, yet he could not but deſire to add 
Ireland to his dominions, as, beſides the great 


extent and fertility of that iſland, its commodi. 


ous harbours would occaſionally afford a retreat 


and ſhelter to his ſhips, and better enable him to 
diſpute the empire of the * with England and 
the United Province. 

** Pius V. ny * Clement u. the preſent pope. 
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BK eee by theſe conſiderations, he give 


orders for the equipment of a fleet of tranſports 


and ſhips, of war, ſufficient for carrying ſix thou- 
ſand troops, and ſo ue was he and bis 


miniſter, of, the ſucceſs of 


that, beſides the troops, BY great an, rt of fami 
lies, including women and children, were put on 
| board, with the deſigng of eſtabliſhing a Spaniſh 
colony i in the kingdom which they expected to 


ſubdue. * They: had lent too eaſy. faith to the ex- 
aggerated accounts which Tyrone had given them 


ok his ſtrength: and they were not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the character and abilities of 
lord Mountjoy, whom. Elizabeth had. appointed 
viceroy and commander in chief el che ali 
forces. 


f 


The 3 000 9 . troops, 8 5 5 


conduct of the expedition, were committed to 
Don John d' Aguilar, who had learnt the rudi- 


ments of war under the e of Alva, nd; had 


n 


oe 5 „ oy "he town, of Blayer in 


Bretagne. : 


He ſet fail 12955 8 in Fl od 5 August: 
accompanied by ſome ſhips, of war, under Don 


John Guevara, and arrived at Kinſale, in the 
ſouth of Ireland, on the Sth of October: : but 
a part of his tranſports having been ſeparated 


from the reſt of the fleet , he found, on his arrival 


at Kinſale, that he could muſter only four thou - 
fand men. Wk this little AW „ i e 
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reſolving to remain there, till he ſhould be joined 


by Tyrone, or till the reſt of his forces ſhould ar- 


rive. The ſhips of war under Guevara returned 
immediately after the troops were landed; and, 
ſoon alter, the harbour of Kioſale was blocked 
up by a ſquadron of Engliſh men of war, com- 
manded by fir Richard Leviſon. Agreeably | to his 
inſtructions from the court of Spain, Aguilar 
diſperſed” a manifeſto, over the 5 country, 


in Which he affumed the title of general in the 
holy war, undertaken for the preſervation of the 


catholic Faith” in Ireland; and whilſt he invited 
people to come unto his affiſtance, he declared, 
that he was ſent by | is maſter the. king of Spain, 


with no other intention but to deliver them from : 
the dominion of Ae devil and. the heretical queen 


of England. . 3 

The Iriſh bad former p 0 on he occaſions, 8 
received the juſteſt grounds of complaint againſt 
the Engliſh government; and at this time they 
were highly incenſed on account of the intro. 


duction of what the Engliſh, with good reafo, | 
regard as one of their moſt valuable privileges, 


the inſtitution of trials by jury; they were there- 
ſore generally animated with a ſpirit of diſcontent 


againſt their ancient maſters. The greater part of _ 


them were likewiſe ſtrongly attached to the popiſh' 
faith; and their prieſts, 'who were wholly" in the 


intereſt of Spain, poſſeſſed an entire aſcendant over 


them, having perſuaded them that their anceſtors 
had originally TOE from Spain, - "Roe TE 
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bimfelf to firengthen the fortificitions 5f his! es? BO 0 K 
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Yor: of the Spaniards. 
They were diſcouraged , Ns 5 com- 


1 nog with d'Aguilar's invitation to have . re. 


courſe to arms, by conſidering the ſmall number 
of troops which he had brought to their aſſiſtance; 
and they reſolved to remain quiet till the arrival 
of the reſt, which he had alſured them out 
quickly follow, Fo i; 

The viceroy was, at hos time, 8 in the 
proſeeution of the war againſt Tyrone, in the 
northern parts of the iſland. His arms had been 
attended with great ſucceſs ; he had defeated ſe- 
veral parties of the rebels, and had made priſon- 


ers of many of their e ſome of whom he 


had ſent to England. Tyrone himſelf, with his 


_ adherents, had fled before bim, and taken ſhelter 


in thoſe faſtneſſes in the northern provinces, where 
the marſhy ground rendered it difficult for the 
Engliſh general to adyance. Here, however, the 


rebel chief was in a manner beſieged, and as the 


3 was but little cultivated, he muſt ere long 
have been obliged, through the want of ſubſiſt. 
ence, to ſubmit to the conqueror. In this criti- 
cal ſituation were the affairs of the inſurgents 


when the Spaniſh troops arrived. Upon receiving 
information of their arrival, the viceroy, juſtly 


dreading that the inſurrection would ſoon become 


more general, reſolved, without delay, to exert 


his utmoſt vigor againſt the invaders. With 
this intention, having leſt a part of his abe to 


watch the motions of Tyrone, he ſet out for 


* 


PHILIP uw. 


KING OF SPAIN. 8 


kiglale, and W tharched? with great rapidity, BO 0 R 


he ſoon arrived before the place, and began the 
ſiege with between eight and nine thouſand men. 
But before he had time to make any conſiderable 
progreſs, „he received notice that the Spaniſh 

_ tranſports: above mentioned, which had been ſe. 


parated from the reſt of the fleet, had arrived at 
Baltimore, with two thouſand ſoldicrs on board, 
under the command of an officer named Obainps; 


and ſoon after he was informed, that the froſt 


having ſet in with great violence in the marſhy 


country where he had left Tyrone, that leader and 
his followers had made their eſcape over the ice, 


had joined Ocampo with upwards of four thou- 
ſand men, who together with the Spaniards, were 
on their march to raiſe the ſiege of Kinſale. This 
alarming intelligence he procured by intercepted 
letters from Ocampo and Tyrone to Aguilar; and 


from theſe letters too he underſtood their plan f 
operations, the time of their approach, and the 
route which they intended to purſue. He there 
fore prepared himſelf for bis defence; and, having 


drawn off*the greater part of his army to an ad- 
vantageous fituation, at ſome diſtance from the 
town, he left no more forces than were ſufficient 
to reſtrain” the bh: gs of the "Spaniards ee 
Aguilar. 1 


When T yrone faw the Eoglih army ſo "OY ” 


tageouſly poſted, and prepared for his attack, his 
courage failed; and notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances_ of Ocampo, Who reproached him with 

ard1 „ he gave orders to his men to * 


„ 
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5 
the direction of their march; hoping to PR A 


marſh; which lay near, and thus to avoid the ne- 
ceſſity of fighting. N the viceroy, perceiving 
his intention, haſtened forward with all his forces, 


and attacked him in the rear. Finding then that 


an engagement was unavoidable, he reſumed his 


courage, and faced about to the enemy. But 
the rebels were no match in the open field for the 
Engliſh forces. They were quickly throw into 
confuſion, and put to flight. The Spaniards, who 


fought deſperately for ſome time, being forſaken 


by their daſtardly aſſociates, were 'pverpowered by 
numbers, and Ocampo himſelf with ſeyeral offi. 


cers, made priſoners. + In this battle, above twelve 
hundred men were killed upon the ſpot a great 
proportion of whom were Spaniards. The. reſt 


of that nation fled to Baltimore and other places 
on the coaſt, in which they had left garriſons. 
Such of the Iriſh as were taken, were hanged as 


rebels; the greater part of . among whom 
was Tyrone, eſcaped through their e 
of the country; but were totally diſperſed. 

It was eaſy for d Aguilar, when he 9 


| eee of this defeat, and the cowardly be- 
haviour of the Iriſh, to perceive how much the 


court of Spain had been miſtaken in their judge - 
ment of the facility of eſtabliſhing their authority 
in Ireland. There could be no ſecure dependence, 


ls bo ſaw, on aſſiſtance from the natives; and no 


army, which in the preſent ſtate of the finances 


could be ſent from Spain, could be able to con- 


tend alone with, the Engliſh forces. 15 He reſolved, 


j therefore : 


AO oe /// ĩ 2 et A a NE. 


betrayed. Ne x 


| expreſſed i in the ſtrongeſt terms, that, in caſe the > 
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therefore to ane all his uence; to diſſuade. z0 ox 
im e kin from perſiſting in ſo deſperate an attempt: I. 

d, being at the ſame time conſcious, that with 8. 

) foal a number of troops as were: un his 
3 in Kinſale, he could not juſtly, expect 
to be able, above a few. weeks, to defend the 
town againſt a general of ſo. much ſkill and; vigor 
as the viceroy, he reſolved to ſave the lives of his | 
ſoldiers, and to deliver the place into the hands, . 1 
of the Engliſh, provided he could obtain from ; 
them ſuch terms AS, ws: honor e ee er him 
to get!!! + b 1116 

In a few days after, the. Ta. be. e the vice · 

roy notice of his intention, and explained to him 
the motives of his conduct, and the: ſentiments 
which he bad come to entertain of che Iriſh rebels, 
and of the folly. of the enterpriſe, into which. the 
court of Spain, through miſnlormagieg + had been 


. 


27 "630 | 3 


But he accompanied 5 ps with FY ya 


viceroy ſhould. refuſe to grant him, the conditions 

which he required, the honors of war to his 

troops, with a promiſe of tranſporting them and - 

their cannon and ammunition to Spain; in Engliſh 

ſhips; gi apy: act of indemnity to the inhabitants 

of Kinſale , by whom he had been ſo kindly re- 

ceived. nd entertained, he and his ſoldiers were 5 

unalterably determined to. defend the town to che 

laſt extremity. TL 
Lord Mountjoy ould. not but refed the bin 

by which this declaration was dictated. He was 
Vor. E- GD 5 5 8 H | ö | 
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8 by: the native geheroſiey⸗ of his ifpoſit tion 


to comply with the terms propoſed, and he thought 


+ himſelf juſtifiable in point of prudence for comply- 
ing with them, when he conſidered how much 
his army way likely to ſuffer in the operations of 
a ſiege, carried on in the middle of winter, . 
5 brave and ſo determined an enemy. 5 


Without heſitation, therefore, he welk to 


J d'Aguilar's demands. Kinſale; Baltimore, and 


ſome other forts, in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 


were delivered into the hands of the viceroy ; and 
— d Aguilar with his troops, cannon, and ammuni- 


tion, were ſoon after hw aver to e in an 


| Fin fleet. 


Philip, alle Ning of the iſſue! of the Hide: K 


| having deſpaired of their preſervation, greatly re- 


| Joiced at their arrival. He highly approved of the 
8 capitulation, and, with the advice of his counſel- 
lors, reſolved, in conſequence of the information 


which he received from d' Aguilar, to abandon 


the Iriſh rebels to their fate; and henceforth to 


apply himſelf with more pw attention to 
his affairs i in the Netherlands * „% 


” Van en lib. XXlils Curte's Hiſt of. | England, 
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as above related, by the garriſon of Oſtend, was 
adviſed by Tome t ie principal officers to raiſe 
the ſiege. He was himſelf extremely reluctant to 
comply with this advice, but thought it neceſſary, 


Tas . W alter the nk of bis 4 army, 5 0 on 


11. 


1602. 


before rejecting it, to know the ſentiments of the 


court of Spain. Philip's miniſters could judge of | 


the propriety of his perſiſting in his enterpriſe, 


only by the information which he tranſmitted" to 


them; and there is ground to believe that, having 


nr, an opinion that it would be inconſiſtent 
with his honor to relinquiſh it, his repreſentation 


was calculated to make them think too lightly of 
the obſtacles which it was neceffary to ſurmount, 
and too highly of the importance of the place. 
They believed it to be impoſſible for the garriſon 
to defend it much longer againſt ſo great a force, 
and they” Ty that by the reduction * = 5 
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ces, and thus inſure 
of the war. It was therefore determined that the 
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they, TIDY ruin the cracks: 
ſucceſs in the future operations 


archduke ſhould continue the ſiege, and that no 
aſſiſtance ſhould be with-held which could _ 
| me" to x bein fg to the defiref concluſion. 


_ Siege of OG 
tend conti, 
: nued. 


Their aſſiſtance on the preſent e Lo was 
"the more neceſſary, as his own finances were al. 


moſt entirely exhauſted; and he bad little pro- 
ſpect of receiving any conſiderable ſupport from 


the aſſembly of the ſtates. He convened this al. 


ſembly, however, and urged them, on account of 


the neceſſity of his affairs, to grant him an imme. 


diate ſupply. The deputies were liberal in their 


profeſſions of loyalty ; but, in return to his ap- 


| plication! they repreſented that, in their preſent 
Circumſtances, it was impoſſible for them to com- 
ply with his requeſt, as the province of Brabant 
bad, almoſt every ſeaſon, been obliged to pay the 


moſt exorbitant contributions to the enemy, and 


not only that province but ſeveral others had long 
been eryelly: e and; OI 5 ee en 


ners. £49 e 4 
anke ious of the duch of a N 


. 55 could not perſiſt i in his demand, but was obli. 


ed to reſt ſatisfied. 7 what he: received from 


the ſtates of Flanders, who, being more deeply 


intereſted than the reſt in che conqueſt of Oſtend, 
contributed to the utmoſt of their Fan to af 
him in carrying on the ſiege. 


Having „ſince the failure of Ts b late e 
ee ok: 1 able to reduce the garriſon by 


nd on tal =ac . 
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bers to the ſword. 


K his principal been now apes intercept 5 ⁰ % 


the communication with the United Provinees, 


by blocking up the entrance of the canal. For 


this purpoſe he brought engineers from ltaly and 
other places, and, by their direction, various 


8 works were undertaken at an immenſe expenſe. 
But at the mouth of the canal their labor was 
rendered fruitleſs by the ſury of the waves; and 


when they attempted to raiſe a dike and batterivs... 
on the banks of the canal, ſomewhat nearer to the 
town, they were not only expoſed to the me . 
artillery , but were often interrupted by the garri- 
ſon, who on different occaſions fallied out upon 
them, deſtroyed their works, and put great num- 
In order to avoid the farther 
repetition of theſe diſaſters „they began at a diſt- 
ance from the canal, and out of the reach of the 


beſieged, to conſtruct huge machines, formed of 


beams ſtrongly bound together, which, when 


finiſhed, they intended to puſh forward to the 


banks of the canal, and on theſe, after covering, 
them with turf ſtraw, and other materials, to 
erect their batteries 
and other works which they attempted, 3 
a conſiderable length of time; a great part of the 


preſent year was ſpent in preparing them, all the 
other operations of the ſiege were thus relaxed. 


In the mean time ahundant ſupplies of ſtores and 


proviſions were introduced into the town. The 


garriſon, many of whom were ſickly and wound- 
ed, was entirely changed. By the new garriſon, 


conſiſting of ſele& troops, partly Britiſh and partly. 
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1 © OK. French and Dutch, all the damages which the for. 
11. tifications had ſuſtained were repaired; and ſo little 
* 26029 dread was entertained of the ſucceſs of the beſie- 


gers, that general Vere, with the conſent of the 
ſtates, went over to England, devolving the com- 
mand, during his leger 35 ee the ſieur Frede. 
ric de Dorp. 


The defence of Otend 1 3 the Vatted — | 
vinces about a hundred thouſand florins each 


month, beſides the pay of between ſix and eight 
thouſand troops; yet, from the great increaſe of 
their commerce, joined to the frugality of their 
manners, they were not only able to bear the bur- 
den of this expenſe, but to maintain a confider- 
able fleet, and at the ſame time to make ſo great 
an avgmentation of their land- forces, that prince 
Maurice began his operations this campaign with 
twenty · four thouſand foot and fix thouſand hor- 


ſe, a mere powerful army than any former one 


| Which he had ee ſince the commence- 
en? ment Ofner? 8 

The United In raiſing this army they v were 8 5 
States aſſiſted by Henry IV. who permitted the ſieur de Be- 


dy Henry IV. 


of France , thune, of the houſe of Melun, to levy troops for 


nnd the queen m in Fra ce; d in Ge man "OR i 
. e the ACE; An T y , where they 


were befriended. by ſome princes of the Proteſtant 
religion, they raiſed a body of two thouſand four 
hundred horſe. But their moſt uſeful ally was 
the queen of England. who furniſhed them with 
three thouſand men to fill up the vacancies in 
the Engliſh regiments already i in their ſervice, and 
5 Jan a 55 them three ne more. The 
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obtaining of this 1 had 1 Sir F. 
Vere's principal object in going over to England, 


and he now returned from thence, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of all the Engliſh forces. 

The Spaniſh army, on the other hand, had not 
for many years been ſo much reduced in num- 


ber as at the preſent period. Many had been 


killed, or had died of a peſtilential diſeaſe, and 


of the. bardſhips which they had undergone be- 
fore Oſtend; and the Italian and Spaniſh mutt 
neers amounted. to a conſiderable number; not- 
withſtanding: which, the court of Spain and. the 


proſecute the ſiege. The United States rejoiced 


at their obſtinacy , and hoped it might ere long. 


prove fatal to their power in the Netherlands. 
They conſidered the preſent juncture as the moſt 


favorable for action which could occur, and there- 
fore had reſolved ſtrenuouſty to exert themſelves 


| archduke were as obſtinately as ever reſolved to 


in attempting to make ſome i important conqueſt in 


the ſouthern provinces, which, in caſe the garriſon 


of Oſtend ſhould be obliged to Brom reg Es 


fully compenſate for the loſs. 


They had conceived an expectation at this time | 


that the people in the ſouthern provinces, who 


had lately ſuffered great oppreſſion from the rapa- 


city of the mutineers, might be induced to ſhake 


off the Spaniſh . yoke ; and in this expeQation 


they publiſhed a memorial addreſſed to the ſtates 
of theſe provinces, enumerating the grievances 


which they muſt be conſcious of having fo long 


ſuffered; e * much they had 35 
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abuſed i in the late king viiererite 161 the ober 
eignty over them to the archdukes, notwithſtand- 
ing which they were ſtill as much as ever ſubject 


to the tyranny of Spain; and calling upon them, 


in remembrance of their firſt engagements , to re- 
turn into their former connexion and alliance with 
their kinſmen in the United Provinces. In order 
to procure attention to this memorial, they reſol 
ved that their army ſhould march into the heart 


of Brabant, to be ready to afford ſupport to ſuch 


of the inhabitants as ſhould be willing to vindicate 


their liberty: and this meaſure, it is faid, received 
the approbation both of the French monarch and 


+ us 


| the queen of England. e POD 
But prince Maurice eb: not be fatixfied that 
It was either expedient or practicable, The peo- 
ple, he thought, were too much inured to the 
Spaniſh government, and too much overawed by 
citadels and garriſons, to liſten to the invitation 
of the ſtates; and he dreaded the difficulty of be- 
ing able to ſupport ſo numerous an army in an 
.enemy's country for ſo long a time as would be 


15 neceſſary for the end in view. The Spaniſh army, 
indeed, could not at preſent contend with him 
in the open field; but they could harraſs him in 


his march, and intercept his convoys of proviſions; 


beſides, that the archduke was in daily expectation 
of receiving a EN rk Ls of 1 7 nf 1 . 
and Italy ee 4 


wh: Siri fora He e 8 marching 1 Bra. 
: bant to lay liege to Nienport , or ſome other ſea - - coaſt town, 
Vide vol. 7 WF 126. Mem. recondite, 135 


ra- 
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Moved by theſe obe N , the ſtates con 


N that, till it ſhould appear whether their 
memorial was likely to produce the deſired effect, 


he ſhould lead his army along the eaſt fide of 


Brabant; that, by keeping it near the Maeſe, he 
might more eaſily receive ſupplies from the neu- 
tral powers in that neighbourhood. Having aſ- 


ſembled his army at Nimeguen, he paſſed the 


Maeſe near Mark, and towards the end of June 
he had advanced as far as Maſeyk, when he was 


obliged to ſtop for ſeveral days, through an un- 


juſtifiable action of his Engliſh troops, who hav- 
ing on their march ſold a great part of the bread 


with which he had furniſhed them, could not pro- 


cure any in the country where they now e were, 


and were obliged to bring it from a conſiderable 
diſtance. This delay was, in the N „ = 


with important conſequences. ot Rog 


The archduke, having heard 2 hs anxie- 


ty that Maurice had begun his march, had dif- 


patched Mendoza, admiral of Arragae ; who had 
lately been ſet at liberty, with fix thouſand foot 
and four:;thouſand horſe, to watch his motions ,,. 


and, if poſſible, to obſtruct his progreſs. Men- 


doza was come as far as Tienen, a fortified town 


in the centre of Brabant, and was there employed 


in caſting up intrenchments to ſecure his troops. 
Could prince Maurice have immediately advanced, 
he might have attacked him with the higheſt pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. But through the delay occaſi - 


oned by the improvident conduct of the Engliſh, 
os 25 W Haſh: not * full leiſure 0 


1 


= 
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complete his intrenchments, „but received a rein- 


forcement of eight thouſand men, under the 

marquis of Spinola, who at this time aw from 
Italy, and, if the prince could have haſtened for. 

ward, might eaſily have been intercepted before 


; he reached the Spaniſh camp. Maurice ſtill how. 


ever continued to advance, till he arrived within 
a little diſtance of the enemy, and once and again 


offered battle; but, finding that Mendoza was un- 


15 alterably reſolved to decline it, and was now too 


ſtrong to be compelled , and conſidering how dan- 


gerous it muſt-be, in the face of ſo great a force, 
to remain much longer in a country where it was 


| to difficult to procure proviſions, he returned haſ- 


tily towards the Maeſe ; and, about the middle of 


July, began to put in execution the only part of 
the general plan of bis operations which he him- 


_ ſelf had judged e 6 e ſiege 5 


1 
775 
Si ge 1 


Grave. 


the town of Grave. 


This place, one of the Rrongeſt | in the Nether- 
lands, and deemed of great importance, on ac- 


count of its ſituation on the banks of the Maeſe, 
and its neighbourhood to the dominions of the 


| Rates, had remained in the hands of the Spaniards, 
ſince the year 1886, when, as above related, the 


_ 


young baron de. Harmont, involved himſelf in 


ruin and inſamy, by ſurrendering it, withaut ne- 
ceſſity, to the duke of Parma! It was defended, 


at this time, by Antonio Gonſalez, a 'Spaviſh 


officer of diſtinguiſhed merit; and, as the arch- 
duke had before: hand dreaded the Fee which 


W ae over this 3 Ns PROT: he bad ſent 


5 
TT 
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a body of ſelect ps to reinforce che garriſon , ; 


which, after their arrival, amounted to fifteen 
hundred men. From ſuch a governor. and garri- 


ſon Prince Maurice expected to meet with the 


moſt vigorous reſiſtance; and he could not doubt 


that Mendoza would quickly follow him, and At= 


did not deſpair of bringing his enterpriſe to a 


happy iſſue before the approach of winter, pro- 
vided he could prevent the entrance into the town _ 


of any farther reinforcement and- ſupply. With 
this view, he drew lines of circumvallation round 


his camp, extending from that part of the river 


which is above the town to that other part of it 


which is below. Theſe lines were more than 


half a German league in length, of an Extraordi- 


BOOk. 
II. 


tempt to compel him to raiſe the ſiege. But he 5 


nary height and depth, and ſtrengthened by a 


great number of redoubts planted with eannon. 


While this laborious work was going on, he re- 
| duced a fort belonging to the garriſon, on the 
other ſide of the river, directly oppoſite to the 
town, and having ſtationed a part of his troops 
there, he next threw two temporary bridges over 
the Maeſe, one above, and the other below the 


town. | When theſe es were finiſhed, the town 


was completely inveſted: on every fide, and the 


garriſon muſt, ere long, have found it neceſſary 


to capitulate: but, as he knew not what quantity 


of ſtores' they poſſeſſed, and conſequently was 


ignorant how long they might be able to ſuſtain 


the blockade, he reſolved, in order to fave time, 


to carry on the ſiege in che uſual form, and im- 


1 
8 
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mediately began by opening 1 in different 


quarters, to make regular approaches to the town. 
A cotemporary hiſtorian *,- who upon the ſpot 
examined the various works which prince Mau- 
rice executed on this occaſion, ſpeaks of them 
as the moſt maſterly which had ever been exhi- 
bited in any ſiege. In order the more effectually 


to ſave his men from the enemy's fire, the tren- 
ches were made of a greater depth than uſual; 


both the workmen and ſoldiers were, at every ap- 


proach, ſecured againſt the ſallies of the garriſon, 
by mountis and batteries; and when the trenches 
were advanced within a certain diſtance of the 
fortifications, ſpacious covered ways, of ſufficient 


breadth to admit of carriages, were formed, which 


led from the trenches to the ditch. The garriſon 
made frequent ſallies, in which they diſplayed the 
moſt unqueſtionable bravery; but, through the 


precautions mentioned, they were as often repul- 


ſed with loſs, while few of the beſiegers were 
killed either in i fallies Fa or e Was artillery o 
ie eee, | 


Mendoza had, in tlie mend, aa. „ 


from Tienen as far as Venlo, which ſtands on the 
banks of the Maeſe, about twelve German miles 
higher than Grave, and there deliberated with his 
council of war, whether it was practicable te 


compel prince Maurice to raiſe the ſiege. But he 
quickly perceived how vain and ruinous it muſt 


prove to attack a numerous enemy in ſuch ſtrong 
t for whom he 42681 not an e 


$770 + 
We 5 
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ala in the pes feld and tend he reſolved 530 R 
to reſt ſatisfied with introducing a reinforcement 11. 
of ſelect troops into the place. Had this meaſure 16. 1 
been attended with ſucceſs, it muſt have rather 
| ſerved to baſten than to retard the ſurrender, as 1 
N the ſtock of proviſions in the town muſt thereby 
have been ſooner conſumed. It was adopted, 
however, by Mendoza, who was probably more 
ö influenced by the dread of the reproach Which he 
5 would incur, if he made no attempt, than by the , 


„ . e of any advantage that could acerue from it. 

4 The execution of this enterpriſe was commit- 

1 8 66 to an Italian general of the name of Spina; 

ü who was ordered, with a thouſand choſen troops, 

1 to attack the enemy's intrenchments in the night, : 
1 ata place where they appeared to be the weakeſt, 

e ang to attempt to. force wo Saf Ds 1 

e into the town, 5 
15 Another party, equal in u was Abele 

e od to ſupport him, and, in caſe of a repulſe, to 

f ſecure his retreat; Wie a third detachment was 

* ſent to make a feigned attack in another quarter, 

d in the hopes of dividing the attention of the be- 

ie fſegers, and thereby rendering it eaſier for Spina 

es to execute his deſign. But prince Maurice was 

5 every where upon his guard. The. Spaniards 

© were repulſed; and, leaving behind them their 

he , carriages, with their,” ſcaling ladders, ' and other | 

ſt | . they fled precipitately to their camp: 

8 Mendoza, now deſpairin of ſucceſs, retired 1 5 
al ith þ mY. Outs gr deer Marth and h a LS | 
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. Norable terme | 
During the courſe of theſe eunſaftions the CON- 


11. 
1602. 


| Naval affairs. 
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tending parties exerted themſelves at ſea, with 
ſomewhat greater vigor, than for ſeveral years 
preceding. The court of Spain had, before the 
preſent period, ſent a ſquadron of gallies to cruiſe 


on the coaſt of Flanders, under the command of 
Frederic Spinola, a Genoeſe nobleman, who bad 


ſerved under the duke of Parma, and given ſome 
diſtinguiſhed proofs of vigor and abilities. 
this ſquadron the Dutch trade had ſuſtained con- 


ſiderable prejudice: and Spinola, encouraged by 


bis ſucceſs, having gone himſelf to Madrid to ſo- 
licit an augmentation of his fleet, had obtained 


| fx gallies more, which he had conducted i in ſafety 
into the harbour of Sluys. This harbour afforded 
him the moſt commodious ſhelter and retreat. 


His gallies lying at anchor in the canal Which 
leads to it, iſſued forth againſt the enemy when, 


they were leaſt prepared to oppoſe them, and 


either took or ſunk a great number of their tra- 


ding veſſels. With a more numerous ſquadron, 


and a greater number of ſoldiers on board, he 
would have ventured to a greater diſtance from 


the coaſt, and thus have in ſome meaſure inter- 
cepted the communication of Oſtend with Holland 


and Zealand. He could likewiſe have fometimes 


ventured to make a deſcent upon their coaſts; or 
have entered their harbours and n 8 ſeized 
or burat their ſhipping. | 


Eo, Van Meteren, l. xxiv. 8 3 ae iii. = vii. 
 Grotius , lib. * 5 Heroic Acts of Prince nn, 6 &. 
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Impreſſed with a'convieivi that from ſuch ſpi- B 


rited naval enterpriſes the enemy muſt ſuffer more 
eſſentially than from the ſiege of their towns, or 
the operations of the Spaniſh army in the field, he 


this year made a ſecond journey into Spain, aſter 


having communicated his intention to his elder 


brother Ambroſe, the celebrated marquis of Spi- 
nola. This nobleman; ſo juſtly renowned on ac- 
count of the military talents which he afterwards 
diſplayed, had not yet entered into public life, 
though he was at this time about thirty years of 
age. But his ambition was now rouſed by his 
brother's ſucceſs, and being conſcious of great 
abilities, he reſolved henceforth to avail himſelf of 
his fortune, which was one of the greateſſt in Genoa, 


in order to render himſelf illuſtrious. 


| Having, from the information communicated 


to him by his brother, conceived an opinion that 


the war in the Netherlands might be ſucceſsfully _ | 


carried on at ſea, he empowered his brother to j 


propoſe to the court of Spain that, in caſe they 


would grant an augmentation of the number f 


their gallies at Sluys, he would raiſe at his own 
expenſe a body of eight thouſand troops, to be 
commanded by himſelf, and to n en een Ts 


on board his brother's fleet. 


The Spaniſh miniſter readith e c to a 


propoſal, and gave the marquis a commiſſion for 


levying the troops, while orders were at the ſame 
time iſſued for the equipment of the gallies. The 
marquis, with the aſſiſtance of his numerous 
een 8 of ms" count de F uentes ; e 


a 
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of Milan, punctuall/ fulfilled. his part * tHe 


agreement, and, as above related, arrived with 
his troops in the Netherlands at a Cone. junc- 
ture, when, without his aid, the admiral of Ar- 
ragon muſt have abandoned the province of Bra- | 


- bant to the army of the United Provinces. - / + 


His brother was not ſo fortunate in eee 
from Spain the gallies with which the king had 


furniſned him. They were eight in number, 


With above a thouſand ſoldiers on board, and fif. 


teen hundred ſlaves, who ſerved. as rowers. But 
two of theſe gallies were, before their departure, 
burnt by ſome Engliſh: ſhips of war on the coaſt 

| of Portugal; and other three, having been inter- 


cepted by an Evgliſh and Dutch ſquadron, which 
lay i in wait for them in the narrow ſeas „ and either 


taken or deſtroyed, Frederic artig in ear 
only with the remaining three. . 


He was deeply affected by — diſaſter. iis 


force, which he had been at ſo great pains in ſolt- 
eiting, was ſtill too ſmall for carrying the deſigus 
which he had formed i into execution, and for ſeveral 


months he could not engage in any memorable en- 
terpriſe. But, having become impatient under this 


inactivity which neceſſity impoſed on bim, he ven- 


tured with eight gallies, having a great number of 


ſoldiers on board, and ſome frigates, to attack a ſqua- 
dron of Dutch ſhips of war, Which had for ſome 
time been ſtationed on the coaſt. Lhe conteſt was 
bloody and obſtinate on both ſides; but as the 
Dutch were favored by the wind, and could na- 


— he their _—_ dns 8 „ they were 


WE £24 ene 


\ 
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abs to avoid grappling with the Spaniards, 0 0 on 
and had thus a much ſmaller number killed. At 11. 15 
length Frederic himſelf received a mortal wound, Ma n - 
of which he died ſoon after, and his fleet, dif. FR TOO 
heartened by this calamity, and perceiving that 
their utmoſt efforts to come to cloſe fight. were its 
effectual , retired into the canal of Sluys *. 

The marquis of Spinola was at this time em 
ployed i in raiſing troops in Italy, and ſtill enter- 
tained the hopes of being able to carry his firſt 
deſign into execution; but his brother's death, 


joined to the weakneſs of the Spaniſh fleet ac Sluys, 
| obliging | him to abandon it; he now reſolved to 
turn his attention from the ſea to the land. ſervice, | 


and with this intention he returned to the Nether- 

lands, where the_archduke Was diſpoſed: to Sive 0 

him every mark of eſteem and confidence, 15 
This prince had never before ſtood ſob muck. 


in need of the counſel and aſſiſtance of his friends. 


The promiſes of money made him by the court 


of Spain had been only in part fulfilled, and the 


mutinous ſpirit of his troops, *occafibnid by his 
inability. to pay their arrears, bad n to 8 


greateſt height. 


They had no fo oner ee fling Pp re · Mutiny and 
pulſe in attempting to .raiſe the fiege of Grave, e 
than almoſt all the Italians, except thoſe who were 


commanded by the marquis of Spinola, refuſed to 


obey the order which the admiral of Arragon 


had iſſued for their marching towards Maeſtricht, 
and withdrew themfelves in a 8 from che 


5 8 ee Ce, 


e N 


the garriſon by ſ 
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camp. They were, accompanied. by Gd offi. 
cers of experience and abilities, and by theſe 


men conducted towards Hochſtrate „a fortified 


town in Brabant, pf which, as they came upon 

Cats riſe, "they eaſily acquired poſ- 
ſeſſion. Their 1 having been augmented 
by other mutineers, who. flocked to them from 


every quarter, ſoon amounted to three thouſand 


foot, and two thouſand . horſe, and almoſt the 
whole of them were veteran ſoldiers, diſtinguiſh- 


ed for their knowledge of military diſcipline. 


Kenne choſen an elect, or leader, and filled up 
from among. themſelves. the places of all ſuch offi- 
cers as had not joined in the mutiny, they eſtab. 
liſhed, with general conſent, a ſyſtem of regu. 
lations which they judged neceſſary for their ſafe- 


ty and preſervation, / after which, they applied 
themſelves to ſtrengthen the fortifications. of the 


town, and then ſent out parties to lay the inha- 
bitants of the adjacent country under contributi- 
ons. Emboldened by. their numbers, they made 


incurſions into the interior and more diſtant parts 


of the province, and when the people refuſed to 
comply with their exorbitant demands, they laid 
waſte the country, and indulged themſelves in 


5 every ſpecies of 1 injury and outrage. This populous 


and fertile province had long been expoſed to the 
inroads of the troops of the United States; but 
they had never been treated with ſo great cruelty 


> 4 


by the enemy as on this occaſion, by the troops 
Wich had been hired for eit defence. 


6 
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The archduke having convened the Rates to 50 0 K 


Jelibamace: concerning a proper remedy for theſe 
_ diſorders , he was urged by that aſſembly to em- 


ploy whatever money could be raiſed: to give the 


ſoldiers immediate ſatisfaction with regard to their 
arrears, becauſe without this they en the 
country muſt be involved in utter run. 

But Albert, conſcious that he had not funds 
ſufficient at once to ſatisfy the mutineers, and to 
pay the arrears: due to his other troops; and 
judging, from paſt experience „that unleſs he 
could ſatisſy them all, the example of thoſe who 
had mutinied would: be quickly followed by their 


companions, for this reaſon he entertained ſome 


doubt of the prudence of the advice which the 
ſtates had given him, and declined complying 
with it, till he ſhould e er, bs 9 of) 808 
court of Spain. 91093514 Jorr e eee 
That court ought to have bedwiſengiib ok abs 
folly 'of expecting that diſcipline could be main- 
tained among troops, eſpecially foreign troops, 
unintereſted in the iſſue of the war; When their 
pay was withtheld from them. They ought, long 
before this time, to have perceived the abſurdity 
of keeping an army on foot, which they were un- 
able to ſupport. They ought, on the eee 
occaſion, to have reſolved to reduce the number 


: 11. 
1603. 


Miſcondug 
of the Spa- 
nish court. 


of their troops, and to reſt ſatisfied with a defen- 


ſive war, or, by greater economy at home, to 


enable eben to make more liberal remittan- 


ces to the archduke, or to have put an end to the 
- wats by: OT bim to grant to the United 
1 2 
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'BOOK States ſuch terms of peace as they were willing 
11. co accept. But, inſtead of adopting any of theſe 


1603. meaſures, which prudence and neceſſity required, 


they reſolved that, for an example to the reſt of 


the army, the mutineers ought to be reduced to 
obedience by force, and for this end they gave 
orders for levying ſeveral new regiments with the 
utmoſt poſſible expedition. It does not appear 


_ hat the archduke was diſſatisfied with this reſôlu- 
tion of the Spaniſh council, and he inſtantly 


applied himſelf to carry it into execution. More 
than half a year was ſpent in raiſing the troops, 
and making the other neceſſary preparations; and 
during all that time, the people of Brabant were 
expoſed to the violence and depredations of the 
mutineers. In order to intimidate them Albert 
publiſhed an edict! of preſcription, in which he 


declared, if they did not return to their duty in 
three days after receiving the copy of the edit 
wWahich che ſent them, they'ſhould be conſidered 
⁊ẽ²ms rebels t0 his governments: and be all put to 


; the ſword without mercy. | To this edict the 
mutineers publiſhed an anſwer,” expreſſed in the 
moſt contemptuous terms. They were more than 
ever exaſperated, and e reſolved that, rather 
than ſubmit to a prince; by whom they thought 


their ſervices were ſo ungratefully requited, they 


would enter into the ſervice of the United States, 
0 ang make him feel the weight of their reſentment. 


- January 2 Agreeably to this reſolution they ſent a depu | 
| 1604. ation: of their number to prince Maurice, to in- 


Aire whether, in caſe they were attacked by the 


* 
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6 _ forces, ks PR” afford. them bis pro- B O 0 K 
5 tection. Maurice, conformably to his conduct on II. 
n a former occaſion, gave them the moſt gracious 1694. 
; i reception, and agreed that, in caſe they ſhould ners 
) 


be obliged to abandon Hochſtrate , they might proceed by 
"retire with ſafety. under the walls of Breda, Bergen . 


. op Zoom, or Swenherg. He likewiſe permitted 
c them to pu proviſions in theſe towns, and 
5 left them ground to hope that, if Albert ſhould 
4 not he induced to treat them with greater lenity, he 

e would exert himſelf to the utmoſt in their behalf. 

3 The United States conſidered this mutiny as 
d the moſt ſortunate event that could have happened, 

e becauſe it would greatly retard the archduke's 
e operations in the ſiege of Oſtend, and prevent 
t him from engaging in any new enterpriſe during 
le the preſent campaign. They highly approved 
n therefore of the prince's conduct with regard to 
& the mutineers, and empowered. him to enter into 
d a formal treaty with them, of which the follow- 
o ing were the principal n that, in return 
ie for his aſſiſtance againſt the Spaniards, they would | 
ie ſerve, in his army for the reſt of the campaign; 
in and farther, that in the caſe of an accommodation 
er with the archduke, they would not carry arms 
kt for four months. againſt the United Provinces, 
ey. The ſtates believed that this treaty could not ex- 
S, poſe them to the imputation of acting ungenerouſ⸗ 
* ly towards an enemy, whoſe whole conduct in 
u- I the war they regarded as tyrannical and unjuſt; 
in- and they thougbt themſelves juſtified for foment- 


che ing the N by x W of ks nations, 85 


July 10. 
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and panticutuily: of the Spaniards themſelves , hs 


on all occaſions encouraged eee from che 
arms of iber enedyỹñß; 
The archduke was greatly üben when he | 
received intelligence of this tranſaction, and, be· 
ing at the ſame time more than ever dee 


againſt the mutineers, he collected his troops with 


the greateſt expedition which the ſtate of his af. 
fairs would permit, and ſent them, under the 
command of Frederic, count of Berg, to lay 


ſiege to Hochſtrate. Theſe troops amounted to 
ſeven thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe; 
and, as Hochſtrate was. but indifferently ſortified, 


e have ſoon compelled the mutineers to lay 
down their arms; but prince Maurice, already 


prepared to fulfil his agreement with the . muti- 
neers, advanced towards him with A ſuperior ar- 
my, which he had aſſembled at Gertrudenburgh, 

and before 7 count had time to make any pro- 
greſs in the ſiege, obliged him to retire into the 


interior Parts of the province. 


Maurice followed him for ſome time, but fd. 
ing it impoſſible to overtake him, without enter- 


Ing too far into the enemy 's Country , he ſuddenly 
He had 


returned and laid ſiege to Bois le Duc. 
lately given the mutineers a Proof of the truſt 


which he repoſed in them, by entering their 
camp with only ſeven or eight of his attendants ; 
and, on the preſent occaſion, he gave them a 


ner proof of confidence, by employing them 
equally with his own 99 2 in Hs Ds = of 
the — 1 8 e : 
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| ſervation of Bois 


ordered him to mar 
The count's army was now nearly equal to that of 
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The archdbke, extremely anxious for the pre- 
10 le e Duc, which he conſidered as 

one of the moſt important frontier towns, ſent a 
reinforcement of troops to the count of Berg, and 
45 without delay to its relief. 


the enemy, and he arrived in time ſo ſeize an. im- 


portant | ſtation adjacent to the town, which | rince. 


Maurice had not found leiſure to e From 
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beſieged by 

prince 

Maurice. 


this ſtation he could eaſily introduce Whatever 
reinforcements or ſupplies were neceſſary. But 


the inhabitants, having hitherto ſucceſsfully defended 


the place without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, 


were utterly averſe. to the admiſſion of regular 


forces. The count labored to perſuade them 


that their preſervation entirely depended on ad- 
mitting them," but, they refuſed to liſten to his 
requeſt; and prince Maurice ſtill entertained the 
hopes of being able to bring the "I to the de- | 


fired concluſion. 


* 


At length the archduke, having come himſelf 1 


to Bois le Duc, endeavoured, but in vain, to 
overcome the obſtinacy of the citizens, till having 


obtained their permiſſion to ſuffer a body of Wal- 


loons to paſs through the town, under the pretext 
of their being neceſſary to oppoſe the enemy on 
the other ſide, he called them together, while the 
Walloons were within the walls, and once more 
repreſented to them the neceſſity of yielding to his 
deſire, if they meant to preſerve their religion 


and their liberty. They remained ſtill as averſe as 
ever to his e but believing that, while 


' 
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ſame time a 
were introduced. _ on 
The two armies continued for ſome time longer 
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To great a number of his troops, were within the 
town, it would be in vain to refyſe.their conſent, 
they agreed with much reluctange | g admit a gar- 
riſon of three thouſand, regular forces; and at the 
large ſupply, of ſtores and proviſions 


F 


1 


in ſight of each other, and ſeveral ſkitmiſhes paſt 


between them with various ſucceſs. At length 
prince Maurice deſpairing, on account of the 


approach of winter, to bring the ſiege to the 


deſired iſſue, abandoned his intrenchments, and 


. . LY, 8 N | 2 2 
retired in good. order to ſome diſtance from the 


town. There he remained a whole day, in ex- 
pectation that the enemy. might now be induced 


5 to, riſk a battle; but being informed „that fo far 


from intending this, they had, as ſoon as he left 
bis intrenchments , directed their march towards 


the interior parts of the province, he broke up his 


camp, and put his troops into winter: quarters. 
_ » To the mutineers, who repreſented to him that 
Hochſtrate was too ſmall for their accommoda- 


tion, he aſſigned the town of Grave, of which he 
himſelf was lord paramount , retaining the cita- 


del in his own hands, and requiring that Hoch- 


ſtrate ſhould be put into his poſſeſſion, _ He like- 


wiſe entered on this occaſion into a new .agree- 


ment with them; the conditions of which they 


continued rehigiouſly to fulfil till the following 


year, when the archduke, ſtanding much in need 


ol their afliſtance, and dreading that many. of his 
other troops were about to join them, found it 
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wo to grant them an. act of . be all 


paſt offences, together with full and immediate pay- 
ment of their arrears *. . 

In the courſe of the ant ions related 3 in this 
book an important event happened, in which both 
the contending powers were equally intereſted, the 


death of Elizabeth, queen of England. This great 


princeſs, whoſe reign was ſo long and proſperous, 
had through her: whole life enjoyed uninterrupted 
health, which ſhe had been careful to preſerve by 
regular exerciſe, and the ſtricteſt temperance. But 
towards the end of the preceding year, having 
been ſeized with a cold, which confined her for 
ſeveral days, ſhe län Per ſtrength conſiderably 


impaired ; and,” in the hopes of deriving benefit 


from a. Change of air, ſhe removed from Weſt- 
minſter to Richmond; but there ſhe grew daily 


worle , could neither ſleep nor eat as uſual, and 
though her pulſe was regular, ſhe complained of 
- burning heat in her ſtomach, and a perpetual 


thirſt. Both her looks and ſpirits had from the 


beginning been greatly affected ; buſineſs of every 


10. 
. 
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Death, and 


character of 
Elizabeth, 


queen of 
England. 


kind had become an :ntolerable” burden to her; : 


and at length ſhe Turk into a deep melancholy, 


expreſſing the, anguiſh of her mind by tears and 
| groans, and obſtinately refuſing nouriſhment; as 
well as all the medicines which the phyſicians pre- 
ſcribed for her recovery. This melancholy might 


have entirely proceeded from her bgdily indiſpoſi- 


tion, although, from ſome late diſcoveries , there 
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ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty fifth of 
| her reign. | g | 
It 1s not 19 9 1 55 that we meet with ſuch « con- 
tradictory deſcriptions of the character of this prin- 
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is 1 to 1 that it was rely heightened, 
if not principally occaſioned, by remorſe and grief 


' conceived on account of her having ordered the 
execution of her fayorite , the earl of Eſſex. But 


to whatever cauſe her deje ction of mind was 
owing, it preyed upon her exhauſted frame, and 
in a few weeks put a period to her life, in the 


ceſs in the cotemporary hiſtorians, whoſe paſſions 
were too much inflamed to ſuffer them to judge 


impartially of her character: but it ſhould ſeem 
impoſſible for any perſon, who is not blinded by 
prejudice, to refuſe her a place among the moſt 


illuſtrious princes of whom we read either i in an- 
cient or in modern times. 

She was not indeed exempt from the imper- 
ſections that are incident to humanity, and ſhe 
was ſubject to ſeveral of thoſe weakneſſes which 


| Characterize her Tex, She cannot be vindicated 
from the imputation of female 'vanity , and the 

love of, admiration on account of her exterior 
1 Wie ſhould have loved her more 

if ſhe had been more gentle and indulgent, leſs 
- Imperious and violent, or more candid and fin- 
cere. From natural temper, her paſſions. of every 


kind were ſtrong and vehement, and, among her 
courtiers , they ſometimes betrayed | 
proprieties ; but they were almoſt never permit- 
ted to influence her public conduct, which was 


\ 


— 


| 
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and a regard for the public good; even her am- 


bition was controlled and governed by theſe prin- 


ciples, of which ſhe gave a rare and ſignal proof, 


when ſhe refuſed to accept of the ſovereignty of . 
the United Provinces. Her penetration and ſa- 


gacity , her. prudence and foreſight, her i intrepi- 


dity in the midſt of danger, her activity and vi. 
gor, her ſteadineſs and perſeverance, and her wiſe 
economy, which prompted her to ſave every 
unneceſſary expenſe, however ſmall , while it 


permitted and enabled ber to undergo the greateſt, 
when neceſſity required; theſe qualities in her 


character , which are acknowledged by her ene- 
mies, as well as ber admirers, no prince, of whom 8 
we read i in hiſtory, appears to have poſſeſſed 1 in Aa 


more eminent degree. ; 


' Few princes have been placed in fo difficult CIF=. 
cumſtances, or have had ſo many, and ſuch for- 


midable enemies to oppoſe; yet almoſt no prince 
ever enjoyed a reign ſo long and proſperous. While 


the neighbouring nations were almoſt cohtinually 


involved in the calamities of war, ſhe was able, 
notwithſtanding. the unremitted attempts of her 


' foreign enemies, and her popiſh ſubjects, to pre- 
ſerve her dominions in almoſt uninterrupted peace. 
Nor did her own ſubjecks only reap the fruits of 
her great abilities, but her friends were every 
where ſupported, and protected by her power; 
while her enemies, though poſſeſſed of much great · 


er reſources, were either checked and reſtrained, 
or humbled and overcome: without her jndictous 


"# 
\ 


uniformly regulated by the principles of 1 B 0 0 K : 
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0 Or ales „ the reformation, in Scotland ſk 


* 
11. 
1663. 


* N 


have been extinguiſhed; a race of popiſh Princes 
muſt have inherited the crown of that kingdom; 
and the difference of religion there, and in Eng- 
land, joined to the hereditary right. of the Scottiſh 


|, princes to the Engliſh throne , whilſt it muſt have 


,proved'a copious ſource of diſcord, would long 


have prevented the union of two nations, which 


muſt have often been unhappy while they remain- 


ed, divided and were, by nature, deſtined to be one. 
Nor were the benefits which mankind derived 


from her wiſe and active reign confined to Bri- 
tain; but it is likewiſe probable, that without her 
aid and her exertions, the proteſtants in France 
muſt have been extirpated; the beſt and greateſt 
of the French monarchs muſt have been excluded 
from the throne; France itſelf. muſt bave ſunk 

under, the Spaniſh yoke; the republic of the Uni- 
ted Provinces muſt have been cruſhed in its in- 


— fancy; and an overgrown and enormous power 
_ eſtabliſhed , which mult have overwhelmed the 


liberties;of Europe, and prolonged the reign of 
ignorance, bigotry, and ſuperſtition. 

Her death gave equal forrow to the Dutch as 
it afforded joy to the archdukes and the court of 


Spain. The former were thereby deprived of a 


powerful friend, who had often ſupported them 
in the time of heir diſtreſs; whereas the latter 
were delivered from; a determined enemy „ by 
whom they had 28 long l in all their 
* a 
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The affliction 1 former was "the more Be © 


cere, becauſe they had ground to ſuſpect that 


Elizabeth's ſucceſſor had not the ſame favorable 


ſentiments of their cauſe, 4 nor the ſame . 


for their republic, as the queen had entertained. 
James, though of a gentle and indulgent temper, 
averſe" to the exerciſe” of deſpotic power, had | 
conceived" the moſt extravagant notions of the 


meaſure of obedience due from ſubjects to their 
prince; and, being naturally open and unreſerved, 
had, on ome” occaſions, condemned the conduct iP 
of the United States, and given them the name 
of tebels to their rightful ſovereign. The court 


of Spain; deſirous to conciliate his favor, „ had 
before the death of Elizabeth, made him an offer 
of their aſſiſtance to vinelcnte his right to the 


Engliſh crown, in caſe he ſhould meet with oppo- 
ſition. ©. Intelligence of the queen's death had no 


ſooner reached the Netherlands than the archduke, x 


conſidering” the war with England | as at an end, 


had iſſued a proclamation; forbiddiog all boſtilities 


againſt the fubjects of the king of England, and 
ordering all the Scotch and Engliſh priſoners to be 


ſet at libert 3 The like orders were iſſued by 
the court Spain, And, ig return to theſe ad 


vances, James, by proclamation , recalled the let- 
ters of marque which bad . granted againſt the | 


Spaniards by Elizabeth. 


From theſe concurring circumſtances 15 the lates 5 


perceived how little ground they had to hope for 
the n of the Engliſh * 
dee e Varia,” 5 
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* 0 0 2 reſolved, 8 that nothing ſhould be wanting 

" 11. on their part, which might induce him to change 

1603. his, ſentiments, and, for this end, they ſent ſo- 

f lemn embaſſy, at the head of which were the ce- 

lebrated Barneyelt, Lord of Temple, and prince 

Henry Frederic, brother to prince Maurice, to 

_ congratulate him on; his acceſſion, and to ſolicit 

his rene wing the alliance which had ſubbſied be- 

tween them-and Elizabeth. „ 10 

Ambaſſadors, Theſe ambaſſadors, on their arrival i in London, 

womhellana: found that the ſuſpicions which the ſtates bad en- 
France, and 

Spain, to the tertained of the kings prejudice againſt them, were 

xingofGreat hut too well founded. James, ſtill continued to 

e employ the ſame diſreſpectful language, when he 

ſpoke of their republic as formerly; nor could they 

at firſt obtain an Aae enge 0 Aſter ſome delay, 

they were at length admitted into his preſence, 

” through the perſuaſion. of his Engliſh. counſellors. 

But though Barnevelt exerted. all his eloquence, 


which he poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree, t to make 


bim ſenſible of the danger to which Britain would 


be expoſed, if, by With holding his aſſiſtance, 
. Howe ſuffer the United een to All back 


$23 7 


. Cs from him a general and Vague e „ «/hat 
be had not, at preſent, leiſure to conſider fully ol 
the Tubjec, which had been propoſed to his couſi 
deration and would not, therefore, now. declare 
what reſolution he ſhould form; but he was him. 
ſelf defirous to live at peace with them, and all 
bis e 45 and., in caſe they, would imitate 
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his example, he would evils employ has good B 0 0 K 


offices to procure them peace with Spain, e 


reaſonable terms. 5 
It ſufficiently 3 11 this reply, 1 that "A 
plan of conduct which the king had formed, was 


extremely different from that which had 8 pur- 
ſued by his predeceſſor; and the ambaſſadors would 


have immediately returned home, in deſpair of 
being able to intereſt him in their behalf, had not 
they been in daily expectation of the arrival of 
the French ambaſſador; through whoſe interceſſion 
they hoped that James might be induced to lend 
a more favorable ear to their requeſt. 

Henry had appointed for his ambaſſador to Eog- 


land, on this occaſion, the. marquis of Roſni 


whom „on account of his ſuperior talents and 
fidelity, he eſteemed the moſt of all his miniſters. 
No ſubject had ever performed more important 
ſervices to his prince; and Henry could not, 
without great inconvenience, ſpare a miniſter ſo 
neceſſary to him in the adminiſtration of his king - 
dom. But from various reports, which were pro- 
pagated at this time, he had conceived a ſuſpicion 
that James might be perſuaded to enter into an 
alliance with the court of Spain, and no perſon 
he believed was more likely to engage him to al- 
ter bis intention than Roſni, whom he highly 
reſpected, on account of his inviolable attachment 


to the proteſtant religion , and uſed to celebrate as 


the l eee in Europe, „„ 


$a Afterwards duke of Sully, 


N. 
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30 0 * "Toit Was Mebly pleaſed with Healy's n | 


* of his ambaſſador, and received him with more 
270 than ordinary marks of diſtinction and regard. It 
: had been reported to him by ſome of the partiſans 

ho Spain, that Henry, and even Roſni himſelf, 

had ſpoken difreſpectfully of his character“; and 
James ſo far deſcended from his dignity as Ty men. 

| tion what he had heard to the marquis; but the 
8 impreſſion Which it had made upon him was eaſily 


| effaced; and Roſni, from his firſt audience, con- 


ceived the hopes of being able to Sede the 
object of his embaſſy. 
A party among the Engliſh miniſters were, not 
without reaſon, ſuſpected to be attached to the 
üntereſts of Spain, and others, dreading the dif- 
ficulties Which they muſt encounter in providing 
Funds for carrying on the war, were averſe to al 
„ engagements either to France or the ſtates gene- 
ral. From theſe men, the propoſals of the French 
monarch met with conſiderable oppoſition. But 
the. ambaſſador , having been admitted by the 
| "King to a private audience, and having explained 
to him at full length his maſter's views, Which 
he ſhowed were all calculated to promote the ge- 
'neral intereſt of Europe , and the ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant religion, whereas the court of Spain 
were daily giving freſh proofs of the moſt inordi- 
nate and turbulent ambition; he had the addreſs 
to convince him, that a regard to the ſafety of his 
ien, as well as the intereſt of his religion, 
required 
* It was 1 to him , that Henry had called him 
ein of arts, and clerk of arms. 


F 


geile that he ſhould' Abit hi nſelf Welch G Prikee; een 
and reſolve to ſupport the United ovincs. K | 
treaty of alliance to this purpoſe; was accordingly 
drawn up, and ſoon after ſigned and ratified; of 
ne the following were the principal: articles. 
2 That the two kings ſbould mutually : Bui, 
rad their aſſiſtance to prevent the Dutch from 

being overpowered by the Spaniards; that; for 

this purpoſe, a ſufficient number of troaps Would 

be levied e the dominions of the king of 

England, and ſent from thence to the Nether⸗ 

lands as ſoon ag poſſible; that the Whole expenſe 

of theſe troops: ſhould be defrayed by-the king of 

France, but that the half of what be advanced, 

ſhould be deducted from the debt which he owed © 

to Elizabeth. It was: refolved; that in order to „50 
avoid an open rupture with the court of Spain the n. 
utmoſt: ſecrecy ſhould be obſerved in lebying tos 
troops, and: in tranſporting them to the continent: 
but it was agreed, that in eaſe theſe tranſactiouus 
could not be concealed, and the Spaniards, in re. 

venge for the afſiſtance afforded to the Dutch, 

ſhould attack either, or both of the contracting . 
princes, they ſhould mutually aſſiſt each other, 

and furniſh: ſuch a number of troops, to be em: 
ployed by fea or land, as ſhould be nes "ſuf. 5 
ficient for their mutual defence, N the | 5 
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2 © James! ieder fulfilled: _ part of. this 


agreement, by giving ſecret. orders to the lord 
Buccleugh to raiſe. a body of two thouſand. men 
in Scotlang; who, ſome. months aker, vera. n | 

. over. to join 


in the army of. the ſtates 
The archdukes and the court of. Goods were 
—_ alarmed, when they heard of the kind 
reception which the king had given to the French 
5 and they ſuſpected that ſome treaty 


bad been concluded between them. It does not, 


however, appear that they received particular in. 


| telligence of the purport of it; and they. ſtill en- 
tertained the e of Dong; able to . James i in 


their intereſt. 3: 
The ee e fend over: bet count 


| Teton „as their ambaſſador, to congratu · 
late him on lus, acceſſion; and ſoon after Don 


5 John de Taxis, count of Villa Mediana, arrived 


in the ſame capacity from Spain. It was com · 


monly: believed that the former of theſe noble- 
men, ho Wasteſteemed as a ſoldier, but was ex- 
tremely ill qualified for his preſent employment, 
had; Joon: after his arrival in England, given his 
countenance to a conſpiracy, formed by: the lords 


Grey, Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, 
for ſubverting the preſent eee and] raiſ. 
ing Arabella Stuart to the throne. It ſhould ſeem 


that he had, at leaſt, lent an ear to the conſpira- 
4965. q without thinking it e re on him to 
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; comminſuicate theis intention to the king's minif- BOO * 
| ters; and by this imprudent conduct he rendered 11. 
. himſelf ſo obnoxious to James, that, 1 in his hands, 169% 
, no treaty of agreement with his maſter could _ 
have ſucceeded. But James was ſtill as much 
> WW a ever bent on peace with Spain, nor had he ; 
meant to preclude himſelf from concluding it by 
, his treaty of alliance with the French monarch. 
4 Taxis left no art untried to confirm him in this i, — 
, pacific diſpoſition; and, at the ſame time, labor. 


a ed to remove thoſe prejudices againſt che Spa- 
» Wl niards which he had long entertained, and had 
0 been lately awakened by count d. Aremberg s con- 
: cern in the conſpiracy. He was warmly ſeconded © . 
t by the, queen, who, being attached to the Spa- | 


at niſh intereſt, had conceived the deſire of havin | 
| the young prince, her ſon, married to the in. „ 
d fantaz and, by bribes and promiſes, it was bee: 


= eved® he had gained over a conſiderable Py 

e. of the Engliſh counſellors. 

* The French king and the ſtates general, Wienke | 

t, WE they had much reaſon to dread the influence of 

5 WW fuch powerful agents, and they employed all 

ds their intereſt. to counteract them, and to divert 

Ss, che king from his intention. James gave them 

il. repeated aſſurances that Henry ſhould have no Eo. 
m ground to complain of him for any breach of the %%% 
ra- alliance into which he had ſo lately entered, nor __. e I 
to i the of. for being inattentive to their intereſt; : 
: but the preſent ſituation of his affairs, Ber mae : 


48, them, rendered 1 it” adele, wy him bas e 5 
to the PETR War. ä 


Ew ; 4 8 1 
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* | 


uſual ſtyle : 
and, in enumerating James's titles, though France 
was mentioned, Ireland was og James laugh- 
ed at the latter of theſe abſurdities, into which 


HISTORY OF. THE REIGN OF | 


* accordingly gave orders to his miniſters for 


| Joidus conferences for this purpoſe, with the 


Spaniſh. and Flemiſh ambaſſadors, -and in the 


mean time cauſed an entire ſtop to be LE to all 
(hoſtilities. 


Thoſe appointed | by * archdukes were dA. 


. EA nth and Richard of Verreicken; and Rou. 


ida, a ſenator of Milan, had come over to the al. 


balance of Taxis. ji : ho 


_ The letter which Taxis 9 to Jeni 8 
the king, of s Ae was addreſſed to him not in the 
o our Brother, but to our Couſin; 


he ſuppoſed the Spaniſh court had been led, by 
their complaiſance to the pope; who had publiſh. 


ed a bull, declaring Ireland to be a fief of the 
boly· ſee; but be ſharply e his e 
at the term Couſin. 


It ſoon appeared that oh 1 of the two na- 


5 ms on each. other, were but few in number. 


0 conqueſts had been made by either of the two 
arties, which the other could inſiſt to have re- 
95 and neither of them claimed an indemni- 


fication. for the expenſes of the war; but there 


were two points which were difficult to be adjuſt- 
ed, and. occaſioned the holding of many confer- 
ences. The Spaniards, on the one hand, inſiſted 


| that James ſhould engage to prevent his ſubjects 


from entering for the future into the ſervice of 
ebe 28 States, ; and he, on the other , required 


- 1 1 


that thy ſhould enjoy che Iibery of: Mende” =o 
the Indies. 5 | 


The Spaniſh ambeiilor: repreſimcedy' ag his 


waſter had expected to find in his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, a good and faithful ally; and hoped to 
| have formed an offenſive and defenſive alliance 


with him; but if he Was ſtill determined, in imi- 
tation of his predeceſſor, to give aſſiſtance to the 


rebels in the Netherlands, it was impoſſible but 


the catholic king muſt conſider him rather as an 
enemy than a friend. The Engliſh commiſſioners 
replied, that their maſter could not now regard 


had been aknowledged by forte of the greateſſ 
princes in Europe, and the king had, on his ac- 
ceſſion, found ſo cloſe a connexion ſobfiing be. 


tween ehem and his Engliſh ſubjects as could not p 


the Dutch in thelight of rebels; their ſoverei ignt 7; 


i 


be diſſolved without conſiderable prejudice to his 


kingdom: he was therefore reſolved; to permit 
them to make levies within his dominions às for- 
merly; but as he intended to obſerve'a ſttict neu- 
trality, he was ready to grant the ſame permiſſion 
to the archdukes and the king of Spain, and far- 
ther to engage that he ſhould not ſend any of his 
own troops to the aſſiſtance of the ſtates,” nor ſur- 
niſh them either with money or with military 
ſtores. The Spaniſh commiſſioners finding, after 
ſeveral conferences „ that all their remonſttances 
on this head proved ineffectual, were een to 
acquieſce in the king's pen 8 

The other article above mentioned, which v IG 
lated to the N trade, Was ny  ſubjeat of * 


Fence FREY 
tween Spain 
and Eng. 
land. 


x: conferences, and of great altercation between the 
commiſſioners. The Spaniards maintained that, 


as they were the firſt diſcoverers of the Indies, 


and their right to theſe | countries. had been con- 


firmed by the: ſovereign pontiff, no, other nation 


Wauaas entitled te trade there without their permiſ . 
ſion; that for weighty | reaſons they had refuſed 
t grant this permiſſion; not only to the king of 


France in the treaty of Vervins, but likewiſe to 
the empetor, and to the archdukes; that theſe 
reaſons fill, ſubſiſted. Ke: and therefore they muſt not 


- only decline granting it to the Engliſh, but inſiſt 


that the king of England ſhall, by proclamation, 
prohibit all bis ſubjects from continuing to. trade 
in India, as they had done for ſome years paſt. 
This chimierical pretenſion was treated by the 
Eogliſh commiſſoners with the contempt which 


it merited; the Spaniards ; themſelves had traded 


to many parts of India, beſides thoſe where 


they had eſtabliſhed their dominion; and no rea- 


ſon could be given why. the Engliſh ſhould not 


" enjoy the ſame liberty. James: peremptorily refuſed 
to publiſh the prohibition. which was requeſted of 


him. His ſubjects had for many years been in 


poſſeſſion, of the India trade, and he reſolved that 


0 | they ſhould not be wir. of it * any article 


in the preſent treaty. 
The diſputes on chis ſubject 9 to ſo gent a 


W 0 as to give ground to apprehend that he 


conferences would have proved abortive; but, 


both parties were eagerly bent on peace, it was « 
length propoſed that no mention whateyer ſhould 


7 
* 


* 


r rrommnods 8 . 


| guſt; and was from thence conducted by 5 | 


89 85 hs tom. 1. p. 200, &. 
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propoſal they both yielded their conſent. 11. 


All the other articles were eaſily adju led; but . 


as Taxis had not plenipetebtiary” powers, the 


ſigning of it was delayed for ſome time Jonger: 
This, however, had been teſe | 


ved for: L Don John 
de Velaſco; duke of Frias, and conſtable of Caf 
tile, who, * ſeveral months before had come to 
Bruſſels, in his way to England: but bad remain. 
ed till now im Flanders, either on aceount of his 
health, Which was the eue he offered for his 


delay, or; as was ſuſpeRted by the Englib. be. 


cauſe he judged it to be incompatible with his 


dignity to come over to England till he knew that 


peace Would certainly be concluded. He had re- 

queſted the Engliſh monarch” to ſend his commiſ- : 
ſioners to treat with him in the Netherlands; but f 
James declined complying with this requeſt, be- 

cauſe the catholic king, he aid, had firſt offered 
to ſend his -ambaſſador to Englafd, and he choſe 1 5 

to have the treaty carried on under his own eye 1 

Velaſco arrived at Dover on the Sth of Au- 


Engliſh noblemen ſent to receive him, with g n 
pomp to London. The treaty was ſigned on he 1 
19th of "Rogues, and next day was ratified by the 


au The publication of it gave general fatis- 


* Cate, L Sully 15 Beaumont, Meteren, and. Sin, Mem. | 


74 Tt was not till the following: year that the earl „„ | 


a lord high admiral, was ſent to Madrid to witneſs 
the . of this —_— oy the king of art 6 


but was uns 
cauſe they alone; by the numerous «captures 5 


baten 1 to. the Spaniſh 3 Eogliſh ontions; 
zeptable to the Engliſh. ſailors, be- 


they bad made. had. derive Is > mos 


8A 


te War el 5 IF voy g 448; A Fx -y; 
| During the e 6 bee negociations, the N 
War in the Netherlands was carried on with mort . 


than ordinary vigor. The ſiege of Oſtend had 


laſted for more e years and a half, and the 
beſiegers, during all chat time, had exerted their 
utmoſt ſtrength and {kill, yet ſo vigorous was the 
oppoſition hich they received from the garriſon, 

that they had not been able to make any confi. 
dierable impreſſion on the place. Thoſe huge 
| machines; above · mentigned, which were intended 

for blocking up the canal, Were no ſooner. brought 


within reach of «he artillexy of the town, than, 


by the well- directed .ſhot;of the beſiegers, they 
were either demoliſhed or ſet on fire. The, be- 
| freged toa made innumerable ſallies, in dich 
they diſplayed the moſt deterinined intrepidity, 
285 and completed the deſtruction of ſuch parts of 
the Spaniſh. OKs 48 could; not. be reached by the 


artillery. .. N 1 


The principal. IRE. e employed. i in DE 
| ing theſe works was Pompeo Targone, an Italian; 
any er ec are but me never 
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. aba webe he too > favorable ; 


. Frey particulars e % e treaty fre, 
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an opinion, ant was chus too eaſily a to 
approve of projects, which, on trial, were U 
impracticable, but were aeended: in the exi2cu- 
tion with immenſe expenſe, His machines vyere 
all conſtructed at ſome. diſtance from the to vn, 
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the 


but when. they were brought forward to the pla. 


ces Where they were to be uſed, they were ex. 


poſed, either to the violence of the tide; or to 


the fire of the beſiegers; and it often happened 


that works were in a few hours deſtroyed, or ren. 


dered uſeleſs, on which the labor of ee weeks 


had been employed. 


The archduke ae Fre Ns to be ce 7, 


in the expectations which he had formed of the 


ſucceſs of theſe works. His patience was now 
greatly 


exhauſted; and he began to ſuſpect that 


the repeated diſappointments which he had met 


with muſt be in à great meaſure. owing to the 


want of ſkill or vigor on the part of thoſe to 
whom he bad committed the conduct of the ſiege. 


The marquis of Spinola had been only a few 


months in the Netherlands, and, till his arrival 


there, had never witneſſed any military operati- 
ons; yet Albert, with the conſent of the court of 


Spelled reſolved to devolve on him the command 
of the day, „and the' proſecution of this ſiege, 


in which the ſtrenuous efforts of his moſt experi- 
the marquis 


enced commanders had been of ſo little avail. 


In ſorming this reſolution it was generally believed 


The cem. 
mand of the 
Spanish ar. 


my given to 


of Spinola. 


that, in the iſſue, he would find he had been be. 


tr ved. into ſtill greater imprudence than when he 
: "OO ſuch . confidence in the abilities : 


„ = 


X | 


of Targboi; and e of his 1 were West 


5 l incenſed at a choice ſo expreſſivg of his diſtruſt 


in their abilities; but having conceived: a high 


admiration: of Spinola, partly on account of his 


ſpirited conduct in ſome: enterpriſes of ſmall im. 
portance in which he had been engaged, and partly 


from the prudence and ſagacity, of which he had 
given proof as often as he had conſulted him on 
the conduct of the war, Albert perſiſted in bis 
reſolution, and was juſtified by the event. I: 
© Spinola was highly pleaſed; with ſo inches ; 
Ae but could not avoid feeling much an- 


| xiety when the archduke communicated to him his 


intention; He heſitated for ſome time whether 
to accept, at ſo critical a juncture, of ſo import. 


ant a command, in which, inſtead of acquiring 
fame, he might, at his very entrance upon the mi. 


litary life, expoſe himſelf to ſo great a riſk of incur- 
ring cenſure and reproach : and therefore, beſore 
he agreed to the archduke's propoſal, he conven- 


ed together ſuch of the officers as he confided in, 
and deſired them deliberately to conſider whether 


it Was practicable to bring the e _s Oftend t to 


The deſired concluſion.” 


Theſe men differed widely Levin wick ns in 


” aa ſentiments: on the ſubject, and only contri- 


buted to increaſe his perplexity. But, being con- 


- ſeious of reſources within himſelf, of which 


| thoſe} who attempted: to diſſuade him could form 


no conception, his hopes and his ambition at length 8 


prevailed over his doubts and eb re deter. 
mined: him to accept of the command; Robes. 


* 


The failure of many 8 he believ 
bad been greatly wing to the mutinous ſpirit of 
the troops, occaſioned by the irregularity of their 


pay; and to remedy this evil was the firſt object 
to which be applied his attention. Upon inquiry, 
he found that large ſums of money bad been miſ- 


applied, or embezzled by thoſe 5 had the care 


of the military cheſt. Theſe perſons he diſmiſſed 
from their employments, and ſubſtituted others, 
upon a plan of greater economy, in their room. 
But he ſtill perceived that the military funds were 


too ſmall to enable him to keep the troops in good 
bumor, and at the ſame time to carry on ſucceſs- 


fully all the expenſive operations of the ſiege. 
Of the truth of this he ſpared no pains to convince 
the wen e and the Spaniſh+ miniſters; and, in 
the mean time, till they ſhould deviſe expedients 
for furniſhing him with more ample ſupplies, he 
pledged his private fortune for ſuch conſiderable 
ſums, as put it in his PINE to Siu ee tn 
faction to the troops. | 4 
In conducting the operations ook the Gwe: ; ks 


- deference for the judgment of the archduke deter- 


mined him to perſiſt for ſome time longer in the 


attempt, which had coſt ſo much expenſe of blood 


and labor, to intercept the navigation of the ca- 
nal; and, in order to form the intended dike, and 


bareoricn on the banks of it, great quantities: of 


ſtones and earth and other materials were brought 
from a diſtance, oo: floats or rafts: conſtructed by 
| Targone. But this work, being expoſed both to 
ö ths: fire 85 the ſallies of the beſieged: * advanced- 
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e Ie could not the $niſhed, he perceived, 


for many months; and, even hen it ſhould be 
finiſhed, though it would render the navigation 
of the canal more difficult to the Dutch ſhips, yet 
many of them, he foreſaw, by taking advantage 
of the night, and winds and tides, might elude 
his batteries, and the garriſon ſtill continue to re. 
ceive ſupplies. In order to prevent this, Targone 
| had, with the archduke's approbation, begun to 
erect, on large boats ſtrongly bound together, a 
huge floating caſtle, which he propoſed to ſtation 
in the mouth 'of the canal, and to plant it with 
cannon. - But Spinola conſidered this project as 
| e A pile ſo huge and unwieldy could not, 


he ſuſpected, be brought ſrom the place where the 


"0 


engineer was employed in building it to the mouth 
of the canal; although it ſhould be found pradti- 
cable to do this, yet the machine would not long 
reſiſt the violence of the tide; and, unleſs a dike 
of an extraordinary height and ſtrength. could be 


raiſed to ſhelter it, it would ſoon he TURES 


| by the artillery of the town. 


Determined by theſe motives, Spinola IE 


are the deſign of blocking up the canal, and 
| reſolved, henceforth, to employ his whole ſtrength 
in carrying on the ſiege by mines, batteries, and 
aſſaults. The archduke, notwithſtanding the re- 


pulſe which he had met with 4 in the aſſault above- 


related, would, on the ſecond day after, have 
reſumed his attempt, if the troops, diſcontented, 


with his treatment of them on that occaſion, had 
not — to . But 11 e OP was now 
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anday the moſt perfect diſcipline, and. baving no 5 00K 
longer any ground to complain of their Want of 11. 
pay , they were ready to give every proof of their 1604. 
attachment to their general, from whom they had 
received ſo much greater attention than had for- 
merly been ſhown them. Encouraged by this 
diſpoſition of his army, Spinola iſſued his orders 
for a general aſſault, in the ſame quarter where 
the former. one had failed, at'the ſmall canal which 
encompaſſed the fortifications. on the weſt. In or. 
der to inſpire his troops with emulation, he divi. . 
ded them into four battalions, one of which was | 
entirely compoſed of 8 the ſecond o. 
Spaniards, the third of Italians, and the fourth % 
Walloons, and other ſoldiers raiſed in the countx 
of Burgyndy. Great quantities of materials had - @ 
been provided for forming dikes accroſs the canal, 
at thoſe parts where he intended the troops would 
paſs; and the foremoſt ranks were ordered to 
carry before them a fort. of rampart formed of 
twigs and faggots, to ſcreen them from the * 
of the enemy's ſmall arms in their approach. 

The garriſon, having received intelligence of 
his deſign, were well prepared for their defence; 
and the aſſailants had no ſooner entered the canal 
than they began a dreadful fire upon them, both 
with their ſmall arms and their artillery. Great | 
. numbers fell, notwithſtanding the precautions | 
which had deen taken: ſtill, however, they con- 
4 tinued to advance. The Walloons having been | I 
d ſtationed fartheſt from the ſea, where the canal wass 
- of the duale depth, wire the fy ho Weit | 
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on the other ſide, and the reſt of the army quickly 
debe ved. The garriſon ſtill maintained their 


ground, and kept up an inceſſant fire, by which 
the braveſt of the aſſailants fell in heaps above one 


another. Spinola was in the midſt of his troops, 


giving orders, and exhorting them to perſevere. 


They were animated by his example, as well as 
his exhortations, and it being now become more 


dangerous to retreat than to advance, they haſtened 


forward with the moſt deſperate intrepidity , and 


ed the counterſcarp. The garriſon withſtood their 


attacked the ravelins and halfmoons which defend- 


| *fury for-ſome time; but at length, after great num- 


bers had fallen on both ſides, they were compelled to 
abandon their outworks, and retire within the ditch. 
| Spinola could not at this time attempt with 


| ſafety to proceed any farther in the attack; but, 
having covered his men from the enemy's N he | 
immediately began, by working trenches , to 


make ſtill nearer approaches to the place 
The ſtates general were in the mean time deli. 


Ferst whether to attempt to raiſe the ſiege w 


5 by marching the army to Oſtend; or to undertake 


| ſome new conquelt on the coaſt oF Flanders, by 
which the loſs of Oſtend, which they had now 


1 By bes volume il: p. 78. ol Philip 1. 


more reaſon to dread than ever, might be com- 


penſated. After mature deliberation, the latter 


of theſe meaſures was adopted, as: the eaſieſt to be 


carried into execution; and it Was agreed to un- 
dertake the reduction of Sluys ©* > Which, as 1 


Bentivoglio, part. iii. ub. vil. 
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lay nearer: to the . Provinces, would prove 8 0 0 x 
in every . a more nien poſſeſſion e 8 


Oſtend. . 
The ee were 3 to \.rendaavous. at 
Williamſadt, where -prince Maurice, attended by 


the deputies of the ſtates, arrived on the 24th of. 


April, and next day he ſet ſail with upwards of 


twelve | thouſand men for the iſle of Cadſant , 


which is ſeparated from Sluys by the great canal. 


Having diſembarked without oppoſition, he ſoon. 


reduced all the forts upon the iſland. From Cad- 
ſant he paſſed over into that part of Flanders 


which lies to the eaſtward of Sluys, and laid 
ſiege to a ſtrong fort called St. Catherine. The 
garriſon of this fort, having made a more vigor- 


ous reſiſtance. than he expected, he reſolved, ra- 


ther than be detained before it any longer, to leave ” 
it behind him in the enemy's poſſeſſion, and gave 

orders for having his artillery drawn off in the 
middle- of the night; but one of his cannon hav- 
ing funk in a marſh, a great number of e . 


were employed in raiſing it, who made ſo 
2 buſtle and noiſe, that the garriſon, believing. = 


| whole Dutch army to be at hand, and that they 
were removing their artillery to a; more advan- 
tageous ſituation, in order to renew the attack, 
were ſeized with a panic, and fled precipitately : 
towards iſendyck. 'Of.this unexpected event the 


prince received intelligence next morning, when 
he took poſſeſſion of the fort: and from thehce he 


proceeded to Iſendyck, Ardenburgh, and other pla- 
5 all of which he . * to ſurrender. 15 
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' nook. hoy the mean time Spinola, e 3 8 | 
K 15 by Serrano, the governor of Sluys, of the dan. £ 

160% = mer which chro him, ſent him a reinforce- t 
nm ent ok three hundred men. With this reinforce. 
„ nent, joined to as great a number of the garriſon 
25 could be ſpared, Serrano, who was an officer 
diſtinguiſhed for his activity and enterpriſe, re. 
ſolved to embrace the opportunity which the pre- 


fent diſtance of prince Maurice's army afforded = 

- ms to make an attack on the iſle of Cadſant. | 

? Had his deſign ſucteeded, he muſt have bor 0 

. poſſeſſion of all the Dutch tranſports, together 1 
With their military ſtores, and thus have render- { 
ed it impracticable for Maurice to proceed in his 
intended enterpriſe againſt Sluys. Some compa- 7 

nies of Scots troops, which had been ſtationed in \ 
Cadſant, having no apprehenfion of danger, were n 
off their guard, and Serranq had time to land fix t 

- hundred of his men without oppoſition ; but the a 
Scots, baving ſoon received intelligence of their ri 
landing, ſet out inſtantly to oppoſe them, and hav- i 
ing come upon them, before they were completely 1 
formed, attacked them with uncommon fury, and e 

8 e them back in great confuſion to their boats. te 

| The prince had now ſubdued all the fortified P 
— places which lay to the .caſt of Sluys, and was ad- 0 
viuaneing weſtward, when he was met by Velaſco, 0 
general of the arphduke' 8 cavalry „ Who had been 0 
ſeut to obſtruct his progreſs. Velaſco had poſted 5 
his troops in a ſtrong ſituation, near Dam, which el 
ſtands on the canal of Bruges. He had the good 5 
fortune in the beginning to repulſe a party of the f 
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Dutch horſe, Who were ſent Before che telt of the 
army to attack his intrenchments; but the infan- 
try coming up, he was overpowered by numbers. 


5 Oe 
II. 8 


About eight hundred of his men were killed and 


obliged to retire precipitately towards Dam. 85 


After this ſucceſs Maurice, Judging” it unne- 
ceſſary to Joſe time in laying liege to this fort, 


proceeded in his march, and, with little difficulty, 


taken priſoners, and he himſelf with the reſt was | 


made himſelf maſter of all the forts on the great 


canal, by which Sluys communicates with the ſea; 
immediately after which he affigned their ſeveral 


tations to his troops in the Heighbonrhgol of the 
town; and began to form a live of circumvallation 


round the place, by working deep intrenchments, 
where the ſoil permitted; caſting bridges over the 


numberleſs little canals and rivulets', by which 


the ground is almoſt / every Where intefſected, 
and fortifying the whole at certain diſtances wich | 


redoubts 8 Wil ite: "> ve ty 45! 


In theſe Jaberg pflege erat * ets" 


were employed, and before the works were finiſh. 
ed, the archduke found means, at di ferent times, 


to reinforce the garriſon'\ with Gag butidred men. 


Prince Maurice was not ſorry for the in troduction 


of thefe troops into the town; He bad received 


certain Intelligence 93 — THE ſtock of proviſions" in 


e %%% op TIT) FTPE * 


392 40 orgef more deeplyit en nne of his folk 
ers 3 a ſenſe of the importance of their preſent eee 


Maurice appointed the 2 1ſt of May to be obſerved as a day of ' 
faſting e 1 to the Aan, for ee on 


their s arms. 
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the place, Was not ſufficient long to ſupport ſo 
great a number; he had no intention to. carry on 
the ſiege hy batteries or aſſaults, and he hoped 
ſoon; to be able to render the blockade ſo. com- 
plete; as to prevent the entrance of ſupplies. _ 
The archduke, on the, other hand, rede ere 
long to be able to raiſe the ſiege, and dreaded no 
danger but. from the weakneſs of the garriſon. 
He was deeply ſenſible of the great importance of 
Sluys, Which, beſides affording the moſt commo- 
dious retreat to the Spaniſh gallies, was conveni- 
ently ſituated for an invaſion of the United Provin- 
ces; and enabled him to give great annoyance to 
their trade. He could. not, however, perſuade 
himſelf 0. forego the fruits of his long continued 
| place; but . 1 8 ſome time, 40 ſuſpend 
his operations there, and. Ligoified to Spinola, his 
deſire that he ſhould immediately march to the re- 
lief of Sluys, leaving no more troops behind him, 
than. were. ſufficient 2 Mchn. the dalle. of the 
E 

Spinola, ho was. . 3 eh the 
character of prince Maurice, had a uſt ſenſe of 
2, the difficulty, of carrying the archduke's deſign i into 


"to. 


execution, and remonſtrated Agaioſt it as imprac- 


ticable; but. finding that Albert could not be pre- 
vailed on to alter his reſolution, he agreed to. ac- 
cent of the command, upon condition that the 
officers of greateſt experience ſhould accompany 
him in the expedition. He pot gg flatter 

bien wie the * of ſucceſs, | and he iſhed 
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that others ſhould partake i in the cenſure ich 5 * o o K 


) 

l was likely to incur... The archduke readily con. II. 4 

ſented to this propoſal; and, being joined on chis 8 TS 

: occaſion by a great number of the mutineers , N 
ho had been perſuaded to return to their duty, 5 ” 
. he began his march with fix thouſand foot, and 5 

) two thouſand horſe, beſides a train of artillery, Woo 

. and a large convoy of proviſions. . 

f The garriſon of Sluys had already begun to ſuf⸗ . : 

2 fer- greatly from the want of wholeſome food; and 

. Serrano had repeatedly . ſent notice, that without 4 e 

- ſupply, he could not poſſibly hold out for mann ß 

0 days longer. | Spinola therefore advanced. towards „„ 

c Sluys with the utmoſt expedition; and, having 

4 received intelligence that the weakeſt part of the 

t enemy's lines was at a village called Tervarde, he 

d | made an attack upon them in that quarter, in : ; 
8 the middle of the night. But the Dutch troops — 
. were prepared for his reception; and though ne 7 
, bad taken every precaution to inſure ſucceſs, he 

e was obliged, after repeated attempts , to retire e 

1 with conſiderable loſs. _ : 

e He then fetched a compaſs round by Aiden 

pf burgh, and directed his march towards the iſle of 

0 Cadlant, in the hopes of making bimſelf maſter 

G- of that iſland , from whence he might by water 

e- introduce proviſions. into Sluys. He expected „ 
85 have come upon the enemy in ſurpriſe, by ford- 1 ” 

ae ing the canal which, ſeparates Cadſant from „ 0 
y ders on the eaſt. But prince Maurice, having | 


er | ſuſpected his deſign. „ had planted a half moon 
d * chere, and 8 ſome 50 troops to 
: OY. 8 14 24 FEE! . 
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I. fav. Over theſe troops, Spinola at firſt gained 
i ng ſome advantage „and drew them from the bat- 
| tery; but Maurice bimſelf, coming up with freſh 
troops to their aſſiſtance, Spinola was, at length, 


| Avgult, | obliged. to abandon his attempt, after an obſtinate 


conteſt, in which he ſuffered the loſs of five hun- 
dred killed, and as many wounded, —- _ 
Had not Spinola entered with reluctance on "his 


een impeached; but as his diſapprobation of it, 


and his diffidence of ſucceſs were known to oY 


enemy by intercepted. letters, as it had been known 
from the beginning to his friends, and nothing 
had been wanting on his part to carry ĩt into ſuc- 
gelsful execution; ; it ſerved, notwithſtanding, his 
repulſe, to heighten his character for military ſkill, 
and. confirmed the archduke in the high 7 

| ' Which he entertained of his abilities. | 
- Auguſt 1 He returned without delay to Oſtend; and, on 
b the ſecond day after his retreat, Serrano, the g0- 
_gernor of Sluys, capitulated upon bonorable terms. 
His arriſon amounted to four thouſand men, 
bea great number of ſlaves, who had formerly 
| een employed on board te gallies; but his 
Capitulation ſock. of proviſions had, ſeveral days before, been 
= 1 conſumed, and. the ſtrength of the Toldiers 
Was ſo much impaired, that more than ſixty of 
them died on the road to Dam, Wich Is s only 
two hours march from Sluys. {2 
By one article of the capitulation, all the” artil. 
. lery and military Kores, and by another, all the 


| 


po enterpriſe, his prudence might juſtly have 


rcd nr tt 
\ 


3 


. 


| ſhips: and ten Spaniſh 3 3 had ſo long E 
infeſted the Dutch trade, were delivered i into, the _ 


hands of the conqueror. 
f B 
Fourteen hundred ſlaves, the 2 Seer part x 


wwhom were Turks, Were ſet. at libert * as 
many of them choſe to return to t. Gi native 
country, the United States, in order to ,conciliate | 


1 
os. 
\' 


the, friendſhip. of the 'Corlanrs, treated them Mo 5 


great humanity while they 1 remained in Hollane 


and eee, ſent, them 1 in Date \ hips, to to, Bak. 
bary = l 


Tbe glory. which, prince Maurice W From 


ſo important a conqueſt, Was greatly ee tened 


#3" 4 


by the ee which 1 11004 An 105 
between the rapidity 9 1 . he 
ſlowneſs of that of the 8 a e d 0 News. 
Judicious obſervers thought 1 hardly y 
room for this compariſon 90 . two 9 2 

tremely different in the molt, important. xe pects 


from each other; but it Was univerfalſy ackr ow= 
ledged that Maurice had, on no former nk | 
diſcovered greater, Nan vigilas nee. „or greater 


military Ckill. . 


The archduke, on "the other band, "was { ſe. 
verely mortified; nor Was. he entirely free from : 
_ apprehenſion of being ere long ſubjected to a ſtill | 
greater mortification, as à conſiderable | part of : 
the ſeaſon fit for action ſtill remained, and he ex· TH 


pected that Maurice, whoſe army had ſuffered al- 
mcg: no diminution, would next attempt to compel 


* Grotius, lib. xiii. Meteren . and the. ee of 
Naſh. e p. 3. Ma W 
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prevent this, which be would have confidered as 
the greateſt calamity that could befal him, he 
gave immediate orders for. ſtrengthening the for- 


_ fifications of Dam, Blackenberg, and other. places, 
by Which the prince's army could approach. 


But Maurice had no intention of entering fo 
far into, an enerny's country, "whoſe forces were 


| ſuperior 1 in number to. his own; and the ſtates ge- 


neral, highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs which had 
Already attended their arms, reſolved to employ 
the remalader of the ſeafon'in ſecuring their new 
ba ae No expenſe, was fpared to render 
Slüys im gabe, and Cadſant, Iſendyck, and 
del e in the neighb bourhood 57 h, 
Were Rrogly fortified. . 


1 


be Warquis of Spinola had, in the r mean e 


"reſumed bis operätions before Oſtend, and was 
dall ma kiäg nearer approaches. to the town. He 
bad already crofſed the ditch, and compelled the 
Sarriſon to retire from all that part of the place 
Called the old town, but one redoubt , from 
which, as it Was conſiderably elevated 1609 the 
other fortifications , „the beſieged made dreadful 
| havoc among his troops. He reſolved, | what. 


FÞ lg 


evet it ſhould. colt him, to make himſelf maſter 


of this redoubt, His Spaniſh. and Italian troops, 
"having been again and again repulſed with great 


5 Navghter, could not be perſuaded to, renew the 
attack: and this arduous undertaking was there- 
Fore committed to two . of enen, who 


95 as: = land Toh 5 SHAW "ole „ 


s 5 


1 


er K = on „ 


f 
5 x 
- 


181 
ö allured 8 hls W on by emulation B TTY 
; to execute What the Italians and Spaniards had II. 
5 abandoned in deſpair, advanced towards the fort 40. 
. with the moſt determined intrepidity. The gar. 
i riſon ſprung a mine upon the foremoſt of "theſe 
regiments,” and 'blewrup"'aigreat-riymber of them 


) in the air. The reſt, however, ſupported by the 
e ſecond regiment, ſtil eil (Tcbrinmed to advance, and 
« having attacked the garriſon fword it hand, they 
1 drove them with irreſiſtible fury from the place. 
Tue garriſon, by: the advice of a Scotch engh 
7 neeroof the name of Di 


er,; had provided 5 


r this/difaſter; by drawing! in ſtrong intrenchment 

d flanked with baſtions, and fortified with: artillery 7 
5, betwixt' the old andthe new part of the town; : 
= and behind this, they hadlikewiſe draws another 

A intrenchment of the ſathe kind, acroſs the middle 

a8 of the new town; being determined toi diſpute 

le every inch of ground, and 0 maintain their defence 

ie till the aſt extremity.” g. 

ce From the) progreſs, 1 nola had 

m already made, and the amn with Which 

he i his! operations were conducted it: could not „„ 

ul doubted; that hę muſt ere log get poll, „„ 


at- the place. The garrifow ſtill continued to We —— 
er che moſt vigorous ſallies upon his miners and his - 
5, troops; but ſince they had loft the fort of Sand 14 $4470 
at W hill, theſe allies: were made at a much greater 

he expenſe of blood, on their part, than formerly): , 
re- their new works had not yet acquired the: ſame | 
ho ſolidity: — ů— from which they had 
„ been * and, 9 * confined within 

| | 4 


being overpowered in 
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ſuch narrow limits nn ine .of ts con- 


ſiderable reinſorcement of freſn troops, they were 
expoſed to much greater danger than before, of 


Ihe ſtates general. influenced by eee 
ations, and thinkipg it extremely doubtful whe- 
ther the preſervationtef Oſtend,; ſince tlie con- 
queſt of Sluys, was an object worthy. of the ex- 
penſe and attention it muſt coſt, reſolved to per- 
ſiſt no longer in the defence, and ſent inſtructions 
to the ſieur de Marquette: the governor, to pre- 
Pare: Welk for ee upon betete 
terms. phe re Tr 241 Bei 2 5 i 

On W belesen tens! Marquette i im- 
mediately;; conveyeditd s Fluſhing, by the ſhips 
which were then lyiagiintbetharbour ;:all deſerters, 


and other perſons, he had any eee reaſons 


ſor dteading the enemy's reſentment, together 


with a part of the artillery and ſtores; after which 
he ſent two ol his principal officers to treat with 


Spinola of,the ſurrender of the place. Bum Kb 


2 This general, Whether from admiration- of- Sk 


 Uintropict" bravery which the garriſon bad diſplayed, 


zor becauſe he was ſtill diffident of ſucceſs, and 


deſirous to avoid the further effuſion of blood, 


Oftend cap · readily agreed that the garriſon ſhould: march out 


tulates. 


With all the honors of war, and be ſafely con- 


ducted by land to Sluyss ; that waggons ſhould be 
Furniſhed to the ſick and wounded; that the in- 


thabitants ſhould - be at liberty to quit the toun 
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both ſides ſhould: be releaſed. This agreement 
was made on the 2oth. of September, in the be- 


ginning of the fourth year! ſince the commence- 


ment of the hege ; and. on tbe ſecond; day after, 


Spinola was put in poſſeſſion of the town. He re- 
ligiouſly, fulfilled all the articles of the capitulati- - 
on, and while the garriſon. were preparing: to: ſet 
out, he gave proof of a generoſity of ſpirit, of 


which no other inſtance has occurred in the hiſ- 
tory of the preſent war, by. inviting. the governor, 
and all colonels and captains in the place, to 


2 magnificent entertainment, where he treated 


them with every mark of diſtinction and reſpect. 
From Oſtend, the governor marched at the 


head of, his e amounting to near four 


thouſand men, with a ſmall train of artillery; 
along the ſea· coaſt, till they arrived in the netgh- 


11 4253 
without WW VILE „ and that all priſoners on 


bourhood of Sluys, where they were met by prin- N 


ce Maurice, who received them in the moſt 
gracious manner, and gave them every teſtimony 


of applauſe and gratitude... They were. ſoon aſter 


followed by almoſt the whole body of inhabit- 
antse, who choſe rather to reſide at Sluys than 


Oſtend; and the chief magiſtrate of Oſtend _ 


| 2ppointedichief magiſtrate of Sluys. Try Feng 0 


Such was the termination of this oli . 


ſiege „ Which, beſides an enormous expenſe of 
labor and military ſtores, had coſt the contend- 


ing parties the lives of near a: hundred thouſand 
men. Oſtend could not, on any account, be 


deemed, e — * ou * Dutch . 
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ſeemed to have acted wiſely in defending” it with 
ſo great obſtinacy. They could, no where elſe, 
have encountered the enemy on more advantage. 


dous terms: and, while the ſiege continued, they 


not only chjoyed profound tranquillity at home, 
but were at liberty to ſecure and extend their 
frontier, by the acquiſition of Riinberg „Grave, 


5 Oadfant; Tfendyck: and, Sluys: * : The JFF Fs * N 


; Senlingr: his own dominions than in attac 


N he conduct of the archduke Naber not admit 


fl any ſuch-apology. Hardly any of the places 
Which he had bonn Was of leſs importance than 


Oſtend; and Sluys, from its excellent harbour, 


and its Wisbbeuchood J Zealand, was of much 


greater importance. His arms, at a juncture, 
When his finances were low,; and his troops muti- 


nous, ought rather to have been em ployed in de- 


thoſe of the enemy: and if he had ſound leiſure 


= For: acting -offenſively, he ought to! have made 


his attack on ſome place of eaſier conqueſt, in 


the preſervation of Which A e es 

3 more deeply intereſted. 8 a ne 4q* 
But if he ever came to be ſenſible of 8 

it was not till he thought that it could not be 


retrieved with honor; and he was encouraged 


to perſiſt in it by the Spaniſh miniſters; who 


were at too great a diſtance from the Cabins of 


action to e on the conduct which i it Was 3 
ku to purſue. * 5 Aer ME SE | 
But there was reaſon bw to! expect chat nei- 


Her the archduke, nor the court of Spain, would 


for the future be guilty of :the.:ſame , ſort of 
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;njpiflient? woedue; as FRE into 1 on diffe- 

rent occaſions, they had been hitherto: betrayed; 
as both he and they were impreſſed with a juſt 
eſteem of the prudence and great abilities of the 
marquis of Spinola, and had reſolved to devolve 
on him the entire direction of the war. He had 
already given ſtriking prooſs of ſuperior capacity; 


and no perſon doubted that he would ſtill be 


pointments and loſſes which Albert had ſuſtained, 
Was bis irregularity in the pay of his troops, and 
in order to remedy this evil, the an e re- 
ſolved either to reduce their number, or to be 


found deſerving of that extraordinary eee 
that was repoſed in him ae e e 1 


A chief ſource, Spinola knew; of: asd. 


well aſſured of procuring more ample fixed for 
their ſupport. But no ſufficient funds could be 


procured, unleſs they were furniſhed by the court 


of Spain, and therefore, as ſoon as he put his | 
army ifts' winter-quarters, he ſet out for Madrid, 


in the hopes of being able to convince the Spaniſh | 


miniſters of the neceſſity of either making greater 
exertions, and furniſhing more liberal ſupplies, 


15 


Sa: 


to the war. Lot ws Jp, 


ou refolving JN ON 1 e a to 9 A ee ; 1 8 | 


corals of 


The Spaniſh! Ub were in no h order 101 


at this time than at any former period. From 
that decay of induſtry, of which the cauſes have 


the precious 


metals in 


been already” mentioned, Spain was no longer 


able to furniſh either her colonies or herſelf With 
manufactures of her own production. The gold 


and ſilver Which ſhe e 8 loca no - 
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ſooner arrived, than it was tranſmitted, Ta _ | 


purchaſe of manufactures, to other nations that 


were more induſtrious; and the ſcarcity of the 
precious metals in Spain, had riſen to ſo great a 
height; that the duke of Lerma had, laſt year, 


raiſed the nominal value of the copper- coin, 


which by a royal edict was wade nearly. equal to 
that of filyer. But this abſurd expedient, ſerved 
only to. increaſe -the. evil which 1t was. intended 
to prevent or remedy **, 


Counterfeit. copper - money , of. equal. intrinſic N 


Fa to the current coin in Spain, was poured 


Into, that kingdom by the neighbouring nations; 
theſe nations „ at the ſame. time, received gold 
and ſilver in return; they. ſtill continued likewiſe 
to receive the price of their manufactures in gold 


and ſilver. And thus was Spain more than ever 


drained of theſe precious metals. The diſtreſs 


ariſing from thence was ſenſibly felt from one end 


The court 
of Madrid 
reſolves to 
carry on th 


war. TY 
g : 5 
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of the kingdom to the other, and the miniſters 
= found it difficult to procure money ſufficient 


for the neceſſary purpoſes of government. But, 
being now delivered from the burden of the war 
with England, and hoping that henceforth the 
returns of treaſure from America would be greater 
and more certain than they had hitherto been, 


they reſolved, in conformity to the king's incli- 


nation, to ſpare no expenſe to enable the arch- 
duke to 5 on the war. in the Netherlands with 


vigor. 11 nay loan rice! dp 
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Agreeably to Mme reſolution, „the marquis of 10 0ER 


Spe to whom Philip, on this occaſion, gave 
every proof of eſteem and confidence, was im- 
mediately forniſhed with a conſiderable ſum of 


money. The ſtrongeſt aſſurances were likewiſe 
given him, by the miniſters of greater punctua- 


ſity in their future remittances; and there was at 
the ſame time conferred upon him, full power to 


employ all the money, which he reeeived! or was 


afterwards to receive, in 'the manner which he 


ſhould judge to be moſt expedient. The conduct 
of the archduke „it ſeems, and that of thoſe to 


whom he had committed the adminiſtration of his 


finances, had rendered this precaution neceſſary; 


he had never obſerved that ſtrict ecofiomy: which 


the exigencies of bis affairs required; and it 


would appear, that being ſenſible of this defect 


in his character, and conſcious of his inability to 


correct it, he was well pleaſed to have the diſpoſal 

of the money ſent from Spain ; a ph er | 

Spinola. 5 15 0 
The marquis having us! actomplilhed ths a0 | 


ſign of his journey to Madrid, and obtained from 
Philip, and his miniſters their approbation of his 


plan of operations for the next campaign, returned 
without delay to Bruſſels. The firſt object of his 


attention was to remove every ground of diſcon- 


tent among his troops, by applying a part of the 


money which: he had brought along with him to 


the diſcharge of their arrears; immediately after 


which, he gave orders for making numerous le- 
vies in Germany and in oy” Southern N 


fi 
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promiſed to ſend him a veteran regiment from 
Spain by ſea; and they had given inſtructions to 


the governors of Naples and Milan, to provide 


for him a ſtrong reinforcement of Italianns 
The United Provinces on the other band, being 
already well acquainted with the activity and en- 
terpriſe of Spinola, had ſtrenuouſiy exerted them- 
ſelves in their military preparations, and were 


ſooner ready to take the field. They. had formed 
the deſign of laying ſiege to Antwerp, where they 


had learnt that the number of the garriſon Was 
neither adequate to the extent of the fortifications, 


or the great importance of the place. Prince 


Maurice did not approve of this expedition, but 


engaged in it at the requeſt of the ſtates. Having 


put a part of his army on board tranſports, under 


5 count Erneſt of Naſſau, he 1 marched over 


land with the reſt e Bergen op Zoom, and 
joined Erneſt; at the fort of Lillo, which Rands 


on the north ſide of the Scheld, about two leagues 
diſtant: from ps 4 and was. ſtill i in enen 
of the Dutch. 

His intention — 0 to. lay all the Jaw, SHE 0 
tween Lillo and Antwerp under water, by cutting 
the dike of the Scheld, together with the counter - 


dike at Couveſtein, 400 then to croſs over the 
inundation , and to. pitch his camp on the higher 


* Some officers were fell over to recruit in Britain, but 


Kit diſcouraged his ſubjects from entering into the Spaniſh 
ſervice. Vide Carte. Vet ſoldiers were n ee the 
—_— „as appears * ve RIGS I 


* 4 
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| _ which. 71 05 near the town. He would thus B 0 0 * 

| have had a much ſmaller ſpace to incloſe with his It. 

intrenchments, while his army would have been 16605. 

| entirely ſecure on one ſide againſt the approach pe 
| of the enemy. His deſign had been carefully 

I concealed, and if his tranſports had not been de. 

- tained by contrary winds ,. his enterpriſe would 

| probably have been attended with ſucceſs. But 

Spinola, conjecturing from the embarkation of a 

5 part of his forces, and his choice of Bergen for 

the rendezvous of the reſt, that he could not have 

any other object! in view but the ſiege of Antwerp. 

ä had time to take every precaution to prevent 

. him from carrying his plan into execution. He 8 

| bad greatly augmented the garriſons of the town | 

and of the forts upon the counterdike; and at 

the ſame time had lined the banks of the Scheld 

on both ſides with a ſufficient number of e 17 5 

5 to oppoſe his landing. . 

5 Maurice attempted, however, to wake a * N 


© — —— rt be - r ere 


F ; 
4 4 F 2 . 
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ſcent on the Flanders ſide near Caloo, but finding 

his utmoſt efforts ineffectual, and that Spinola was 
every where upon his guard, be abandoned his 
firſt attempt; and after reducing the caſtle of 
: Woude , a ſtrong fort in the neighbourhood of 
. Bergen , he embarked his army, and made a 
| deſcent in Flanders 7 near Iendyck , with an 


He had Likewiſe come himſelf to Ab eh 211 i 
the forces which he could collect together, and having 
thrown à bridge over the Scheld , a little above the town, 

\ he ſtood prepared to march whentyer he: enemy Lol 

venture to o begin . N 
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u intention of laying ſiege either to the Sas of Ghent 8 
. or Hulſt. | 
Maurice himſelf had diſapproved of this expe⸗ 


dition, as well as of his attempt, on Antwerp, and 
had abviſca” to employ the army on the banks of 


the Rhine, where be thought there was reaſon to 
dread an irruption of the enemy ; but he had 


yielded to the judgment of the ſtates, who being 


anxious for the preſervation of Sys. were deſi. 
rous of . 1. e de of as many fortified 


— 
A 
er 


= SA: of 5 War; and from the 5 ky 


will appear , how much wiſer it had been, 


ik, on the preſent occaſion, they. had liſtened. to 
the opinion of their general. 

Maurice had not time to begin bis operations, 
either againſt the Sas of Ghent or Hulſt, „When 


Spinola, who on this occaſion derived great ad- 

vantage frotn his bridge over the Scheld, arrived 
in ſight With all his forces: but, as neither of the 
two generals were inclined to try the fortune of a 


them, to await till ſome favorable opportunity 
ſhould offer of annoying his, enemy, without 


expoſing himſelf to, danger. Several ſkirmiſhes 
were fought by foraging! parties, with various 


ſuccefs, but neither Party was able to Sain any 


| ace advantage 5 the other.” | 5 e 


5 


attle,. they immediately applied 'themſelyes to 
| fortify their reſpective camps; reſolving „each of 
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7 At + il Spinols having effecuually provided BooKx 
| for the ſafety of the two places which Maurice had nm. 


. intended to attack, left a part of the army under 25% 
| the count of Berg, to watch his motions, and or- 
f dered Rn Wer to direct de a rb FO 
: richt. 023947] 
Aha 4 time 5 bes e ous tri} of hi 5 
; trodgls which had been raiſed for the'archduke's . 
ü ſervice in Germany and Italy, and he had appoint : 
ed Maeſtricht for the place of rendezvous. Agre . 
; ably to the promiſe given him by the court of Spain. 
1 a regiment, conſiſting of twelve hundred men, bad 
; been embarked” at Lifbon, in eight ſhips; Which, 
D in order to elude the vigilance of the enemy, had 
been hired: from Hamburgh of the -Engliſh and 
Dani merchants. But, notwithſtanding their pre- 
caution, they were intercepted by the Dutch ad- 
„ miral Hantzin „whom the ſtates had ordered to lie 
5 in wait for them in the Engliſh channel. Four of 
: them were either taken or deſtroyed, and the re- 
ip maining four obliged to take ſhelter in Dover 
© where they were ſhut up by the Dutoh till the fol» · 
a lowing winter, when the long nights e ene 
905 an opportunity to eſcape to Flanders 
f Thue ſtates diſgraced themſelves, and tulned ths vi 10 q 
Y which they obtained on this occaſion, by ordeting all the pri. 
t ſoners to be-tied, two and tuo together, and thrown into the 
8 ſea. Vet melts Grotius nor Van Met=ren, the two moſt _reſ- 
— pectable of the Dutch hiſtorians, have ſpoken of their conduct 
y as reprehenſible. Their pretext for this barbarity,, was to 
1 damp the courage of the Spaniards, but it rather. 9 to in» 
ſpire them in all their rencountets with deſperate rage and fu 
ry; and as no better reaſon , for * wh 
Vor. I. ! M | J 
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45 Tbe marijuis'of Seren lamented the loſs of the 


ee ;tro0ps-the' more, as they were all veteran 


ſoldiers, l(commanded by officers of great experi- 


ence. But all the German and Italian forces which 

he epected, having arrived in ſafety, be reſolved 
without further delay, to enter upon the execution 
of the plan of opefations; Which, in concert with 


the archduke, he had formed for the remainder of 


this campaign. It bad been his intention, ever 
ſince the ſurrender of Oſtend, to eſtabliſh: the: the- 


atre of the war beyond the W in that part of 


the dominions of the Rates, where: the ſuperiority 
of their naval force could be of no avail. His army 
would thus, he thought, be in ſome meaſure ſup- 
ee at the enemy s expenſe; it would be eaſier 


for him to ſuppreſs the mutinous ſpirit of his troops, 


in caſe” it ſhould again appear; ang as the ſtates 
had no dread! of an ac? in that q quarter, he 
expected to find ſome of their principal towns un- 
prepared ſor a defence. His deſign had been care- 
fully concealed even from the general officers: 
coundils of war had been held , in which the 
arehduke, in order more effectually a prevent a 
diſcovery „ had ſometimes propoſed: to undertake 


the ſiege of Sluys, and ſometimes. that of Bergen 


op Zoom „or of, Grave, or of Breda; and the dif- 
ferent = mpegs of the officers had, from: time to 


r 


$ 77. FX 4 
5 „ of iT: 


0 great wände che emen Ae they took at fea; than a 
| thoſe Who were taken in the ſiege of towns, or in the field of 


battle, it was an example calculated to revive that ſavage me- 
thod of carrying on the war, which had excited ſuch general 


e when i it * ws the duke of Alvaand apy . 
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almoſt the only perſon upor | 
did not produce the deſired effect. He could not 
be perſuaded that Spinola, who had given conſpi- 
cuous proof of ſuperior ſagacity, would undertake 
the reduction of any of theſe: towns, where the 
army of the ſtates Was at hand to interrupt his 


! ⁵⁵¼¼ . ⁵o᷑᷑ ⁰Ü rr atm RE 


time, by ſecret agents „ been communicated 9 the: n 00 * 
„ 


ſtates 1 
Prince Ke, as 1 eee was. 


operations. e ſuſpected that his attack muſt ra- 


. whom. theſe artifices. 


ther: be. intended againſt ſome more diſtant. place, 


which could not be ſo eafily-relieved ; and had 


Ct of 


therefore. propoſed. to. ſation. the troops on the 
banks of the Rhine, in order to prevent the enemy 
ſrom entering the Dutch dominions on the eaſtern 
frontier . But the ſtates baving, in conſequence 


of the information they had received of the deli-. 


berations in the archduke's council of war, rejected . 


this advice, Spinola was now at 1 to FATE: . 
his deſign into execution. os 

Before he left Flanders, he had, given ns >= to 
the count de Bucquoi „ his. general of artillery . 
to ſecure. a; convenient. paſſage for his army over 


the Rhine; iP and. this active officer, after planting . 


batteries on the banks, and thereby clearing the 


river of ſome. Dutch armed veſſels; which. were 


ſtationed there, had begun to erect two ſtrong 
forts, one on each fide, of- the Rhine at Keiſer- 


wert, a ſmall, town in the electorate of. Colog: 


out from Maektricht, . A hide troops who ich 


N Grotius. Meteren. 5 
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B bo k he had acmbled! there; and having joined ak; 


1. which were underBucquoi, and croſſed the Rhine 
1605. at the paſſage which had been ſecured for him, 


: he called a council of war, and, for the firſt 1 | 


: communicated to them 515 deſign. 


The enemy „ he told them, had been firſt led 
to expect an attack in Flanders, and they now 
believed that he had formed a deſign on Rhinberg. 
But his intention, from the beginning, had been 
to lay ſiege to Ligen; and by the reduction of 

that important place, to open an entrance into 


Frieſland, He Was ſenſible how much i it was con- 
trary to the common maxims of war, to leave 
behind him ſo ſtrong a place as Rhinberg, but he 


did not from thence apprehend any danger or in- 
convenience, ſince, with the forts Which had been 
erected, he could always command a ſafe paſſage 
over the river; beſides that, the ſucceſs of his 
enterpriſe againſt Lingen, muſt greatly depend on 
the celerity with which it ſhould be executed, as 


Prince Maurice would no ſooner hear of the Au- 
Ber to Which that place was expoſed, than he would 
haſten to its relief. That although Lingen lay ut 

_ a great diſtance, and the march muſt be performe 
in a neutral country ?*, in which the troops would 


$ 


not be ſapported by Plunder, yet there was no 


ground to dread a ſcarcity of proviſions; he had 


brought a conſiderable quantity along with him; 
he had money ſufficient to purchaſe whatever more 


| ſhould be neceſſary; and, as he was determined to 


ee the ſtricteſt military ere "ki had 


__ Weſtphalia and the pads of- Cleves. 5 
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i received aſſurances fromthe towns of Weſtpbalia, BO 0 & 
2} that, on that condition, they would chearfully II. 
HM Ffurviſh him with ſopplies. / But attention to diſci- 399% 


I pline was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, and for this rea- 

8 ſon, he was reſolved that every violation of the 

P rules of it ſhould __ nec en ou uma 

p ſeverity and rigor. Sts! 

; What he declared on this ee to add vi RR 
he afterwards carried into execution. Some of the 
f ſoldiers having ventured, notwithſtanding the per- 
1 emptory orders which he had iſſued, to leave their 

- Randards, they were inſtantly ſeized: and pus to 
4 T 


death. The reſt were intimidated by this exam- 
ple, and although a great part of them had long 
- been accuſtomed to rapine and diſobedience under 
former generals; yet ſo great is the power of dif- 
cipline over troops which regularly receive their 
pay, that almoſt no army ever marched through 
a neutral country againſt Which the inhabitants 
had ſo little reaſon to complain. His camp," in 
"conſequence of this prudent con conduct, was at all 
times abundantly ſupplied, and no time was loſt 
in ſending out detachments to procure proviſions. 
The inhabitants ſtill retained a bitter remembrance 
of their ſufferings from the Spaniſn army; under 
the admiral of Arragon, and were in ſome meaſure „ 
animated with gratitude to Spinola for the Juſtice 
"Une hamanity which he'difplayed. von 
After traverfing a part of the Sechs Cleves 
ö ed Weſtphalia „he firſt directed his march to 
5 N ee * "fortified 7 ir in the ep e . 
. e A164" 7 111 n oY 30 HS DEL» 3 
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| B O OK Ovetyſſel; and ſoon EO SO Yr TAR garriſon to ca- 
I. pitulate; immediately after which he advanced 
a60s. | towards Lingen, which lies at the diſtance of only 
one day's march from Oldenzeel, and, without 


meeting with any oppoſition, ed to his troops 


their ſeveral quarters round the town. Prince 
Mliaurice, on whon the ſtates general had; as for. 
Syinola lays merly mentioned, beſtowed the property of Lin. 


ſiege to Lin. gen and its territory „ àa8 a reward forſhis. importarit | 


en. 
5 ſervices, had, at his own expenſe, made great 


additions to hs Torificacions: of it. But as the 
enemy's attention had, for ſeyeral years, been tur- 


ned to another quarter, it was defended, at this 
time, only by the ordinary en bees 


992 five or fix hundred me. 


Even with ſo ſmall- a gatriſon x kaks e 


Marei had expected it might ſuſtain 6 of ſiege of 


ſeveral weeks; and the governor, an officer of the 
name of Cobbe, ſeemed at firſt determined to 
defend it till the laſt extremity... Spiooly was there- 
fore obliged to begin the fiege in form, and to 
make his approgches to the place as uſual, by wor- 
Ling trenches. The garriſon had not ſufficient, num- 
bers to interrupt his operations; and be ſoon rea- 
ched the ditch, which was of an extraordinary 
«breadth. and IN and filled with water; nor 
could the water be drawn off, becauſe the ditch lay 
conſiderably lower than the adjacent. ground. But 
- at length, his troops got over it, though not 
without conſiderable, flaughter, by filling it up 
with earth and faſcines, and then begun to work 
à mine under one of the Principal en of che 


1 „ e ob 
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1 


ced as far as Deventer, the capital of Qveryſſel 4 5 


abi 8 wk e res wt to 5 > 
chemſelves neh 1 ODEs capitulated 1 | 
able terms. OLED {on . 

Prince . „in the mean time, e 5 


and was e in preparing for A FORE $0; 


raiſe: the ſiege. i; 9067 e yidns nt 

On the: firſt intelligence; outs be: received of 
the march of the enemy from Maeſtricht, he had- 
diſpatched: his brother, Henry'Frederic,, with-four. 


thouſand: foot, and one; thouſand! horſe, td Watch 
their motions ash a few: days aſter; be bad ſet Z 


* 


out himſelf, at the head of another diviſion of his 


forces. But, having judged it: neceſſary» ta deave. 
a conſiderable proportion of them in Flanders to! 


oppoſe. any attempts which the/gnemy might make 


in tlſat province, be was obliged to ſtop far ſome: 
days at Deventer, till he had collected a ſufficient. 


number of troops ſrom the neighbouting 1 
to enable him to undertake the relief of Linge 


and before his preparations were complete 4 ic - 
ſenger arrived» with the news of its ſurtender. He 


was highly incenſed againſt the govemor and 


officers, for the feeble defence they had made of 


a place of ſo great importance, and threw chem 8 


all into: priſon , where they remained ſof near a 


| twelvemonth; and though they were afterwards. 


ſet at eee ; n were allof them deten om 


their rank. CCCC00C00C0C0 ͤ my oEg6 7: 


He had jult neſs; Fo the einten lg which be 
felt on n eee POP, had. thought 
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on it " Os is ſecure his army by naar: 

mot have raiſed the ſiegè as ſoon as the army os: : 
che ſtates had apprezched. He had ground like. 
wife for great anxiety , when he conſidered” the 


defeneeikſs Rate” of moſt of the towns in the neigh- 


_ bourt66dof Lingen; and. particularly that of Bour- 


tang and Coevorden, by the conqueſt of which 
the enemy would have a ſree courſe into the pro- 


Vinces 6f Groningen and Friefland. It was belie- 


ved, that it Spinola had immediately attacked theſe | 


placks he might, without great difficulty, have 
made himſelf wäſler of them. But having ſpent 
' fome="tirks in ſtrengthemng the fortifications of 
igen he thereby afforded leiſure to prince Mau- 
riee to provide for their ſecurity. He jugded it to 
be of greater importance e preſerve What he had 
already acquired, than to multiply his conqueſts ; 
and us Maurice had collected an army in the 
neighbourhood, nearly equal to his own, he 
thought that he coold not venture any farther 
into che enemyls country ſo late in the feaſon, 
Vichout "expoſung-: hitoſelf 5 greateſt riſk. 
eien therefore, taken every neceſfary precau- 
tion for the ſafety of Eingen and Oldenzeel, he re- 
1 after Wards en vie , and e the 
Rhine He oy mnt 2 
The ie had FOR 9000 ee, FRY 
wigs Ribe offence to che elector of Cologn, on 
vkoſe territory they had beerraifed; the archduke, 


in order to appeaſe his reſentment, had ſent orders 


for deimsliſhing them; which Spindla did accord - 


e e we begin ro build other -ã]⁊ n, a little ; 
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farther) down the river, at Noreen i the N BO 0 r 
. 


of ee 5 Was at _ time n $0.84 
Dutch. 
| While Roa _ Fs anon "ras: „ in 


building theſe forts, ſo. neceſſary for preſerving. 


his communication with his late conqueſts, he ſent 
the reſt, under the count de Bucquoi, to lay ſiege 
to W acbrendontuts a town in Guelderland , which 
ſtood in a marſhy ſoil, and was deemed one of the 
ſtrongeſt towns in that province, but was at this 
time rendered more acceſſible than uſual by a 


long continued drought. | As the fortifications | 


however were complete, and. the garriſon nume- 
rous **, he bad reaſon to apprebend that the ſiege 


muſt laſt for ſeveral weeks, and that prince Mau- 


rice, Who had leſt Overyſſel, and was encamped 
in the meh of W elel, would certainly 


attempt to raiſe it. He therefore: ordered the 


count de Bucquoi to ſortify his camp with ſtrong 
intrenchments, and having lately received a ſtrong 
reinſorcement of Italians, beſides a conſiderable 
number of Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Catholics, 
whom. James, agreeably to bis treaty of peace 


with Spain, had permitted the archduke to inliſt 


in his dominions, he took his ſtation near Rorerort, 


With 2 e to attack prince Maurice's army 


in the rear, in caſe he Haus vena. to ore 
to Wachten donc. 5 
In diſtributing 5 eee. to FRE cans on 


be: north ſide of the Rhine, next to the enemy, 
he <ommitted! an error ee was _— to n 
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5 0 o © K been meetted with: fatal conſequences, 
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34 TIL, 
11. ing his cavalry at the village of Mulleim, on the 
50. banks of the Roer, where they were at too great 
: aidiſtance from the infantry to receive immediate 
ſupport; no intrenchments had been thrown up 
to ſecure them againſt, an attack, nor was there 
any place of ſhelter near but a fort on the other 
ſide of the Roer, oppoſite to Mulleim, called the 
caſtle of Broeck; which was neither firoogly forti- 
fied nor ernie with a ſufficient garriſon. Prince 


Maurice, having got intelligence of their poſition, 


reſolved to avail himſelf of the advantage which 
it afforded him, and inſtantly ſet out from bis 
camp at Weſel; with all his cavalry, and a ſelect 
body of infantry , amounting” to two thouſand four 
hundred men. That no time might be unneceſſa- 


riß loſt on the march, the foot ſoldiers were put 


into carriages: the ehvalty: was ordered to haſten 
forward before the ſoot. one half of them com- 
manded by Marcellus Baex, an officer of diſtin- 

8 guiſhed ſpirit and intrepidity, and the other half 
by prince Henry Frederic, who was at that time 
only twenty years of age, but who had already 
given ee proofs of ſuperior prudence and 
capacity. Prince Maurice himſelf ſollowed as 
quickly as poſſible with the infantry. colonel 
Baex was ordered to croſs the Roer, and to en- 
deavour to get poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Broeck, 
in order to intercept the enemy's” communication 
with their camp, while Henry, Abe by ee 
Maurice, Was to attack them at Mulleim js 
.  Baex was ſucceſsful beyond what could juſtly 


have been expected in his firſt aſſault upon the 
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foitg dig expelled, the garriſon. from every 
of it but one, which was defended by a ſmall 
number of men; but he was interrupted in his 


progreſs by the accidental arrival of a party of 


foragers, who attacked him with great vigor, 


part B O O 


II. 


16 rf 


and weer pon | lay gs ys e upon 8 


the fort. | $94, 1 Hr 
In the mean time prince aN had; paſſach u 
colon defies which the enemy had left unguard- 


ved, and was about to begin the attack at Mul- 


Jeim: It was unfortunately judged: proper to. defer 


it for a little time till the infantry ſhould arrive 


ſome what nearer. At length he gave orders for 


his troops to advance, and they obeyed at firſt 
with great alaerity; but finding that, throughcthe | 
delay in making the attack; the enemy had taken 


Engagement | 


near the 
village of 


| Mulleim. 


the alarm, and were in a better poſture of deſende 


than they bad expected, they were ſeized; though 


greatly ſuperior in number; with a ſudden panic, : 


and, after an irreſolute and ſeeble effort, they tur- 


ned their backs and fled, till they were met by 
prince Maurice at the head of the infant. 
Aſhamed of their daſtardly behaviour; and be- 
ing ſeverely reproached by the prince, they were 


perſuaded to return. The Spaniſh cavalry, from . 


whom they had ſo precipitately fled far from 
venturing to purſue, were in great confuſion re- 


treating acroſs the Roer,; before a ſmall number 


of the Dutch cavalry that had remained with their 
commander. Henry was now -rejoined by the reſt, 
and being likewiſe ſupported: by the Engliſh aul] 


Scotch e 5 e ee Vere * 
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17. nts: PORY or THE REIGN: or 
'B 0 OK Buccleugh, he purſued che aun to the other 


ſide of the river; but there the Spaniards , com- 
nb. manded by Nee in the abſence of Velaſco; 


general of the cavalry, having recovered their 


ranks, returned with great reſolution to the charge; 


and the Dutch, being again unaccauntably ſtruck 
with terror, gave way before an inferior enemy, 


and left prince Henry almoſt alone in the field of 


battle. He muſt have been cut to pieces or taken 
8 but ſor the ſeaſonable interpoſition of 
the Britiſh troops, who , being armed with pikes, 
== dhe "Own cavalry, „ and are them: Jong 
at bay 

Henry, perceiving 01 ae oh al 
" all his men; went over with the few. that re- 


mained with him, and joined the troops under co- 


Jonel Baex, who had been long engaged in com- 
bat with the enemy in another part of the field. 
Soon after this the Spaniards, having: received a 


-reinforcement under Velaſco, this part of the 
Dutch cavalry too was intimidated, and the two 


commanders, with a ſmall number of adherents, 


were left, ſurrounded by the enemy; but in the 
mean time prince Maurice arrived with. his van- 
5 guard, and having planted ſome field- pieces on a 


= ground, he played them off fo. ſucceſsfully 
upon the Spaniards, that he ſoon threw them into 
conſuſion, and put them to flight with conſider- 
able laughter. He was preparing to purſue them 
into a Wood,, Where they had taken ſhelter, when 
the oectived intelligence that Aide e Was 
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PHILIP nr. KING or SPAIN.” 


This general had got early information” of 0 BOOK 


Te: 


attack, and bad: inſtantly ſet out at the head of 
ſix hundred men, leaving orders for two thouſand 
more to follow as quickly as poſſible. In order 
to intimidate the enemy, by making them believe 
that his whole army was at hand, he ſent forward 
a great number of drummers on horſeback, at 
as the ground was favorable to this rata genv it 
produced the deſired effect. Prinee Maurice gave 
immediate orders for ſounding a retreat. Spinola 
purſued, and made conſiderable ſlaughter; but 
his troops were ſtopt ſhort in their career by co- 
lonel Vere, who being ſupported by the n 
Chatillon, with's ſele& body of French infantry, 
placed his men in an advantageous ſituation, be- 
hind a hedge, and kept up ſo hot a fire upon the 
Spaniards, as qe 96 chem to defiſt from the 

Bron 65 

The loſs 65 men in chis e which liſted 


bor upwards of eight hours, was conſiderable; 


and probably not leſs than five hundred men on 
either ſide. Had the Dutch cavalry arrived at Mul- 


leim a little earlier, or acquitted themſelves after 
their arrival as they: had done on all former occa- 


ſions, the Spaniards r have been compelled to 
lay down their arms. Prince Maurice therefore, 
who had never before conceived: INNS; ary. comms 


4 1 j 


2 o eue, in adv of this 1 nd following 


obſervation, tum id ſi eveniſſet, reliqua exercitus invadere 


ſtatuit, laudabili conſilio, & magnam illo die victoriam elatu · 


rus, ni Deo viſum, longa Batayorum proſpera & belli gloriam 
adverſis retundere : namque haud _ reQius — tam” Tatas 
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them ſor their puſillanimous behaviour, and re- 
bed them in the ſevereſt terms. He could 
no longer confide in their courage for the execu · 
tion of any important enterpriſe, and ſound it ne- 
ceſſary to act with the utmoſt ne 
 Wrovgh the reſt of the campaign. 7. 


In order, however, if poſſible, to extinguiſh the f 
| memory of this repulſe, he ſoon after made an 


attack in the middle of the night on the town of 
Guelders, and he ſo far ſucceeded as to demoliſh 


one of the: outer gates of that place, by fixing a 
petard in it; but che garriſon having taken the 


alarm, by the burſting of another petard which 
bappened to fall into the ditch, he was repulſed 
with loſs, and obliged to abandon his attempt. 
His ill ſacceſs in this, and in bis enterpriſe at 
Mulleim, made a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds 


of the Cargiſon of Wachtendone. Fhey had from 


the beginning expected that he would come. to 
their relief, and, in the hopes of his being able 
tod raiſe the hege, they had given him the trong- 


eſt. aſſurances of their reſolution. to defend the 
town to the laſt extremity; but when they 
found that, notwithſtanding Bs moſt . vigorous . 
exertions, the enemy ſtill maintained their ſupe- 
riority, their courage failed, their defence became 


more feeble and irreſolute, and, 'on the twen- 


| Saks mech after abe commencement whe he: Hege 
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2 eck to capitulate, though their nus aber 
fill amounted: to more than a thouſand men. EPs 
From Wachtendone Spinola ordered ns 


300 K 


II. 
e 


de Bucquoi to lead his troops againſt the caſtle of 


Cracao, of which the count made himſelf maſter 
in a few days, and obliged che ins to A | 
der at diſcretion. Suit: 


44 


Had not the ſeaſon 8 10 Gn Fo Packs: FO it. is 


probable, from the. great diſparity. between. the 


contending parties during this campaign, the ſtates _ 
muſt. have ſuffered ſtill greater loſſes; but it was 


now the end of November, the rains had begun 
to fall, and the troops were greatly exhauſted 
with the fatigues which they had undergone. 


Spinola therefore, after carefully: providing for 


the ſecurity of his new conqueſts, ſent bis army 


into winter: quarters, and his example was ſoon 


aſter followed by prince Maurice. This general 


had at no former, period ſuffered the enemy to 
gain ſo great advantages with impunity; yet, on 


his part, neither prudence and vigilance, nor vi- 


gor and activity, were wanting in oppoſing their 


deſigns. Had the ſtates permitted him to follow | 
bis-own judgment in the conduct of the war, a 


different plan of operations would have been ad- 


opted; Spinola would probably have been pre- 


vented from paſſing the Rhine, and the lap- 
ces loſt have been preſerved. His army as from 


the beginning much ioferior _ in number to 


. 


the enemy, yet, if his well concerted attack at 
Mulleim had not proved abortive 8 through that | 
vnaceountable 8 with 9 * toon. were 


| N ho- 
pes of the 
; Spaniards. 


| 
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the Spanin: cavalry would have been 


cut off, and Spinola obliged to act on the deſen- 


e through the reſt of the campaigg. 
But while for theſe reaſons it would ſeem that 

no blame can juſtly be imputed to prince Mau- 

rice, Spinola was ſurely well entitled to the ap- 


plauſe which he received from his cotemporaries; 


by whom he was henceforth' regarded as n 
the greateſt generals of the age. 

The Spaniſh miniſters had no derten to repent 
of the confidence they had repoſed in him, when 
they reflected on the vigor and great abilities he 
had exerted during this campaign; and their ho- 
pes of being able to compel the revolted provin. 
ces to lay down their arms were at this time raif- 
ed to the greateſt height. The archduke like- 
Viſe had conceived the moſt ſanguine expectati- 
ons of ſucceſs, and was affiduouſlv employed 


throughout the winter, in [9 erat me” a "Rn 


Sus proſecution of the war. 

Having removed the ſeat of it into his ene- 
2555 country, his ſubjects in Brabant and Flan- 
ders could, Kerle greater eaſe than formerly, ak 


ford their annual ſupplies; but theſe: were not a- 


lone ſufficient to enable him to carry the plan con- 


derted with the general for the next campaign into 


execution; and, in order to procure from Spain 
the alBtance: which was requiſite, he judged it 
neceſſary that Spinola himſelf ſhould undertake 
another journey to Madrid. The Spaniſh miniſ- 
ders had . him chat they were at preſent 
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al in the, greateſt difficulties 55 1 
by the loſs of ſome of their ſhips loaded with 


treaſure, which had foundered in a ſtorm, in their 
paſſage from America; but he hoped that, through 
Spinola's perſonal influence. with the: king, which 


was ſo great as even to excite the jealouſy. of his 
miniſters, they might be induced to have recourſe 


to ſome extraordinary expedient for his relief. 
The marquis, who left Bruſſels about the — | 


dle of winter, found, on bis arrival at Madrid, 


that the account ted to the archduke, af 5 
the exhauſted ſtate of Philip's finances, 55 had not 


been exaggerated. There was hardly money in 
the; exchequer ſufficient to defray: the neceſſary 


expenſes, of government, and the miniſters had 


no proſpect of being able to procure the ſums 
requiſite fof carrying on the war with vigor, 


before the ſeaſon fit for action would be elapſed. 
Philip could not reſolve, in the midſt of victory, 
to abandon a cauſe in which he was ſo deeply in- 


tereſted : and Spinola was determined to decline 


accepting of the command of the forces, unleſs 
an adequate fund ſhould be provided for their 


pay. Many weeks were ſpent in fruitleſs endea- 
vours to raiſe the money which he demanded .: 
At length the miniſters offered to mortgage wks 


treaſure which was expected to arrive. towagds the 


end of the year from America. And the mer- 


chants of Cadiz and other places, upon receiving 
an obligation ſor their reimburſement from that 


* Ie amounted to three en 1 cen, 1 


month. 3 è A 
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Sickneſs of 
Spinola. 


Wanted upon a condition, which marks their 


diffidence either in the good faith or Sood eco. 


nomy of the miniſters, that the marquis of Spi- 
nola ſhould give an additional ene for Free 


| {neg on his eſtates in Tealy. 


The marquis did not heſitate in comphying With 
this requeſt; and immediately after receiving. bills 
of exchange for the money, he ſet out for the 


Netherlands, by the way of Italy. In that country 
he was ſeized” with a fever which detained him 

For ſeveral weeks, and prevented him from reaching 
Bruſſels: till the beginning of June, 


I be ſtates general, on the other band, having 


2 80 early intelligence of the difficulty Which he 


muſt encounter in raiſing? money, had long flat- 


tered themſelves with the hopes that he would 
not be able to procure it. They were afterwards 


amuſed for a conſiderable time by a report which 


had been propagated of his death; an event which 
they were perſuaded would contribute more than 
any other that could happen to relax the 


archduke's exertions in the proſecution of the war. 


Influenced by theſe hopes, and this report, joined 


to their deſire of avoiding any unneceſſary expenſe, 


7 they ha been uncommonly remiſs in their mili- 


| Strange re 
miſſaeſs in 
the condu& 


preparations. They had not availed themſel- 
ves of Spinola's detention in Italy; and when they 


of the United heard, not only that he had arrived in the Nether- 


88 States. 


— 


lands, but was daily receiving reinforcements of 


freſn troops from Germany and Italy, they were 


. the moſt e n 


_ 


T en yay not eons. time _ augment. = - 


army, by making new levies, as they uſed to do 


in Britain; and almoſt. all the proteſtant ſoldiers, 
whom they might have _ inliſted in France and 


Germany, were, during the greateſt part of this 


ſummer, detained at home; thoſe in France, by a 
quarrel between the king and duke of Bouillon; 


and thoſe in Germany, by an inſurrection of the 
inhabitants of Brunſwio againſt their ſovereign. 

When the campaign therefore was about to be 
opened their forces, being greatly inferior. in 
number to thoſe of the enemy, prince Maurice 


was, obliged to adopt a plan of bs TAR 


was merely defenſive, 


Having carefully. provided for da Gs * 1 of bale 


ſuch of the frontier towns, as were moſt expoſed 
to danger, he next applied himſelf to fortify the 


banks of the Waal and the Iſſel, vhereſoe ver he 


ſuſpected that the enemy wight ene to tranf- 
port. their forces. 


Along the banks of all chat 5 2 the Waal, 8 
aaa extends from the fort of Schenck to the 


iſle of Bommel, redoubts, at ſmall diſtances from 


Prince 
Maurice 
adopts de 
fenſi ve "Oy 
reti, 


i 


1 
By, : 
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each other, were raiſed on the north dike of the 


rivet. The troops, to which the defence. of theſe 


redoubts was committed, were ordered. to keep 


themſelves in conſtant readineſs to march to each 
other's aſſiſtanee, on the firſt notice of an attack. 
And a great number of armed barks and boats 

were bed: + to amis i in the river. to ck the 
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1 6 K motions of the enemy, and to be ready to attack 
| II. them, in caſe of their adventuring to embark. 
1606. The ſame care and pains were taken in fotrifp. 
ing the Iſſel; on the banks of which another line 
of redoubts was raiſed , extending from Arnheim 
| to Hattem, which ſtands at the diſtance _ van 
=—_ 7 A few- bouts: march from the Zuider Sea. DR. 
| "Theſe works, in which the Dutch were more 
| Uiiparr than any other nation, and which bad been 
— carried on with ſurpriſing expedition, were far 
EE, _* ,. advanced before Spinola had fully prepared to take | 
Spinola a the field. His plan had, from the beginning, 
_— to been what the ſtates ard: prince Maurice had 
peep. fuſpected, to penetrate into the provinces of 
n Holland. Utrecht and Holland, through the Betuwe on one 
fide, and the Veluws off ene ether. ke juſtly 
|. Conſidered, that while the Dutch maintained their 
. Taperiobity at fea, it was only on their” eaſtern 
frontier, he could expect to make any ſenfible 
impreſſion; and that, in caſe he ſhould fo far ſuc- 
ceed as to get poſſeſſion of Utrecht, which was a 
large town, but weakly fortified,” not only the 
numerous fortified places which lie to the north 
and eaſt; would be eaſily compelled to ſubmit, 
becauſe their communication with Holland would — 
f 


be interrupted; but Holland itſelf, the chief ſeat 
of the wealth and ſtrength” of the revolted provin- 
ves would be laid open in that be eee ae e = 
9 15 would be moſt ſucceſsfully attacked. 4 
He was ſenſible, that ſince the Mutes had em- | | 


ployed ſuch wiſe precautions for their defence, ie 
muſt now be extremely difficult for him to carry 
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this plan into execution. But he ſill refolyed to 


perſiſt in it, and hoped, on one fide or other, ei- 
ther to find the enemy off their guard, or o 


overpower them by his ſuperior numbers. 


_ Having divided his forces, he gave the G 
Wer of one army, conſiſting of ten thouſand 
foot and twelve hundred horſe, to the count de 


Bucquoy,, with inſtructions to attempt to tranſ- 


port it over the Waal into the country of Betuwe; 


and he bimſelf conducted another, ſill more nu- 


merous, into the province of Overyſſel, Which 
bad been the dene of bes ee, in che es 
ceding Sear l , 


Bucquoi, baviag pale he: Maeſe At Fee 


pitchedd his camp in the neighbourhood of that 


village, reſolving to attempt the paſſage of the 


Waal, between the fort of Schenck and Nime- 


guen, and, in caſe of his being able to effect it, 
to lay ſiege to the latter of theſe places. With 
this view , he tranſported a great number of boats 
in carriages from the Maeſe; and having launch- 


ed them in the Waal, he put a ſelect body of 
troops on board, under the command of Juſtini- 


ano, an Italian general of diſtinguiſhed: abilities. 
But before. Juſtiniano could approach the oppo- 


ſite bank, Dubois, a French general, in the ſer- 
vice of the ſtates, had drawn up ſome companies 
of French and Engliſh ſoldiers, brought baſtily 
from Nimeguen, and was prepared to diſpute his 
landing. Juſtiniano - ſtill continued to advance, 


having firſt obliged all the Dutch armed veſſels to 


retire, * e a . at the place of his 
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© embarkment: An obſtinate engagement ſoon fol. 
} lowed, in which he loſt about" one SOS and 
: twenty men. 5 
Ihe rowers were mutet ud wks * _ 
niſhed with a pretext, from the rapidity of the 


current, they ſuffered the boats to fall down the 
ſtream. Dubois followed along the dike of the 
river. Ocher attempts were made afterwards to 
approach the ſhore, but the enemy were every 
where prepared to make reſiſtance. At length 


the boats, which at firſt had proceeded in good 


order, being attacked by the Dutch armed veſſels, 


_ which were fix abreaſt, were thrown. into confuſi. 


on; and Suftiniado 4” rt oh of cert yas aban. 


5 1 8 his attempt. | 
A ee in the mend al hv pads oh Rhine 
55 


orerort, and was advancing through the pro- 
vince of Overyſſel. But he was greatly retarded 


in his progreſs by an extraordinary quantity of rain 


Which had begun to fall before he left. Rorerort, 


and continued falling after he had ſet out upon 


his march. All the rivers were ſwelled to an 


unuſual height; and at thoſe places, where in or- 


dinary ſeaſons they were fordable, much time 
was loſt in collecting boats, or in building tem- 


porary bridges. A great part of the country 


through Which he marched being naturally wet 


and marſhy , the roads were every where ſo much 
broken, that the one-half of his army was com- 
So a whole day behind the other. The artillery- 
'carts , and his waggons with proviſions, of which 
he had near three thouſand, were dragged along 
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lunk in the mud, they proved almoſt every hour ; 


the occaſion of confuſion and delay. Many of 


his men fell ſick from the unhealthineſs of the 
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ſeaſon, and many were overpowered by the ex | 


traordinary fatigue which they undet went. 


It was paſt the middle of July before he pn 


in the neighbourhood of the Iſſel; and he ſtill 
entertained the hopes of finding 1 It practicable to 
bring his enterpriſe to the deſired iſſue: but, as 


the rains had not yet begun to abate, he found 


the river every where. unfordable. It was, at the 
ſame time, crowded with armed veſſels, which 


muſt have rendered all attempts to caſt a tempo- 
rary bridge over it impracticable: and prince 
Maurice, having had leiſure to fortify the oppoſite 


banks, had collected an army of ten thouſand N 


foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe, with, 
which he ſtood prepared to oppoſe. his -paſſage. 
After deliberating for ſome days what courſe 


* ſhould purſue, he would have undertaken the 


ſiege of Deventer or Zutphen. But, beſides 


— 


that every precaution had been taken for their 


defence, prince Maurice had pitched bis camp 


on the oppoſite ſide, at an equal diſtance from | 


each of theſe places, and was ready, with forces 


nearly equal to his own, to march to their relief. 
He had, in the mean time, ſent the count de 
Solre with A detachment of his army down the 


river, to attempt a paſſage in the neighbourhood, 


of Swoll, where be hoped the enemy might not 
. ſo much upon their . But de Solre was 
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BO OR vigorouſly repulſed by the garriſon of Swoll, top: 
Hs 11. ported by ſome armed veſſels, and bled 1 
e return, without being l to execute bis enter. | 
= 1 Re „ 5 0 ; 
| . Spinola therefore und it e to relin- a 
quiſh his plan of penetrating through the country | 
| of Veluwe, and to reſt ſatisfied with employing | 
„is arms againſt ſome of the towns of the province 
f of Zutphen, where Maurice could not attempt to | 
interrupt his operations, without expoſing him- 
elf to the riſk of a general engagement. He firſt 
attacked the town of Lockem, and in a few days C 
compelled the garriſon: to ſurrender. lemediate- + 
Siege of ly after which he laid ſiege to Groll, à town 
Gol. much better fortified than Lockem, add defended | 
by a garriſon of one thouſand Wire hundred nit. 
He was the more deſirous to get poſſeſſion of the 
place, as it would greatly contribute to the ſecu - 
rity of his former conqueſts, Lingen and Olden- 
zeel. And for the ſame reaſon prince Maurice 
was equally ſolicitous to be geg it from wg) | 
into his hands. 

The prince, therefore, Ning erden hs 
army, by drawing the garriſons from Zutphen, 
Deventer, and other places, reſolved to attempt, 
Without delay, to raiſe the fiege. But Spinola 
being acquainted with his deſign, puſhed forward 

%% operations with the moſt unremitted ardor, 
| and, though not without conſiderable Naughter 
of bib troops, he, in a few days, drove the gar- 
Hon 9 all the our-works of 15 Te” LP 
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van Orca: 


: Wer might in, ee have bl ted till Boon 

> WM prince Maurice had arrived; bat the governor, a II. 

; young man of little experience, being either pre- 60. 

= vailed upon by the importunity of the inhabit 

4 ants, or intimidated by the threats of Spinola, „ 15 
7 who ſent him notice that if he did not immediate- | 
y ly ſurrender, he would put all his garriſon to the 5 

> ſword, capitulated: on the e my n 5 com. Augult 14. 

* mendehbene f the fiege. St l 2 


- . Spinola had no e BY poſſeſſion of me - 
t town,” and repaired ſome breaches in the fortiſi: 

< cations, than he reſolved to remove his army 

. from Overyſſel, where their health was greatly | 
2 affected by the humidity of the ſoil, and to em. 

1 ploy them'in ſome other quarter, in which they 


r 0 


jo would not be expoſed to the ſame inconveniencies. 

e Having called a council of war to aſſiſt him in his 

. deliberations on this occaſion, it was agreed, con- 

. formably to his own propoſal; that no enterpriſe 

e could be undertaken at that time, with any pro- 

7 bability of ſucceſs, of pom; ens ran wh nor | 

> ſiege of Rhinberg. „ 

8 This town, whicti commands one of the Gel Rhinberg 

9 convenient pallages over the Rhine, had, ſeveral e 

5 times, been taken and retaken, ſince the com- 

a mencement of the war; and the Dutch, in S 
d poſſeſſion it had remained fince the year 16... =« 
„ when it was ſubdued by prince Maurice; had, at 

C an immenſe expenſe, made great additions to : | 


* the fortifications. Round the old fortifications, 
| they had drawn a new rampart, ſtrengthened with! | 
halfmoons, „ redoubts „ and ravelins , aud A 


- 


B O O K ſurr Gnlec che hee with a ſecond ditch, of ex- 


u. 
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ee breadth and depth; to Which they 


had added a covered way. They had erected on 
the iſland, which is ſeparated by a narrow chan- 
nel from the town, a ſtrong fort with regular baſ. 


tions, of nearly the ſame extent, as the iſland it- 


| ſelf, and they had furniſhed another fortification 
ol ſtill greater extent and ſtrength, deſended by 
- a intrenchment, on the DP, bank of tho | 
| river. )) bro ray 5 ; 2 . 


Spivola was aware of. thet Saas: Ie 5 


N ones in reducing a town ſo ſtrongly fortified, 
and which he knew likewiſe to be abundantly 
| ſupplied” with proviſions and military ſtores: but, 
having been greatly diſappointed by the failure of 


his enterpriſe againſt the interior provinces, and 


being deſirous of performing ſome achievement, 
that might juſtify the opinion which the archduke 
and the court of Spain bad conceived of his abi 


lities, even the difficulty of accompliſhing, his de- 


ſign proved a motive for adopting it; while, at 
the ſame time, it 5 him to exert his ut · 
moſt vigor in the execution. 


Having ſent orders to the count de Dn, to 


come to his aſſiſtance, the count immediately direct - 
ed his march towards Rhinberg along the ſouth- 
ſide of the river, while he himſelf advanced to- 
wards it on the north. No delay was unneceſſa- 
rily admitted by either general; but before they 
could throw up their intrenchments, prince Mau- 
rice, having received intelligence of their deſign 1 


had time to Tod his brother _ F rederic wb 
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a veinflorcemert to the geilen of two. thouſand » 0 0 * 


men. Henry was accompanied on this oc- 
caſion by a large body of cavalry, and having 


executed his commiſſion without any loſs, he im- 
mediately returned with the cavalry to the camp, 


I, 
1606, 


where his brother was preparing to march to the 5 


relief of the beſieged with all his forces. 
In the mean time Spinola began the ſiege 5 


attacking the fort above · mentioned, which had 


been raiſed on the ſide of the river oppoſite to the 


town. Of this fort, which communicated by 
temporary bridges with the iſland and with the 
town, and was deemed a poſt of the firſt import - 


ance, the defence was given to colonel Edmund, 


a Stotoh/: officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, who bad 
been advanced in the ſervice of the Rates from 
the rank of a common ſoldier to that of colonel, - 
Beſides a numerous. garriſon, upwards. of ſeventy 

French gentlemen, who had come into the Ne- 
therlands to learn the military art, ſerved under him 

as volunteers; and, that they might merit pro- 
motion on their return to their native country, 
were ready to expoſe themſelves to every danger. 
With this determined band, ſupported by bis 
garriſon, both horſe and foot, Jo ſallied out againſt 
Spinola, as ſoon as he approached, threw a great 
parthof his army into confuſion, and made conſi- 
derable Nlaughter. - Spinola himſelf narrowly eſ- 
caped being taken © priſoner: but freſh troops 
coming forward to his aſſiſtance, Edmund was at 
— erer e a to retire into the 

Tore”. 


4 75 
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From the intrepid ſpirit which the garriſon diſ. 


Keen in this ng ep ee to the character of 


> the moſt vigsrous reſiſtance; But a | few days af- 
ter, Edmund was killed by a ſhot from the ene- 
my's camp While he was viewing his intrench- 
ments; and the garriſon, immoderately diſheart- 
ened by his death, evacuated the fort in the fol. 
lowing night, and paſſed over into the iſland. 


This precipitate meaſure , the effect of fadden 
dejection, on account of the los of the command: 


er, was quickly attended with the moſt import- 


ant conſequences. The fortifications of the iſland 


Vere in a great meaſure commapded by the artil. 


lery of the fort which they had fo haſtily: aban- 


doned, and Spinola, by keeping up an inceſſant 
fire on them, from Which their ramparts did not 


8 long afford protection, e eee _— wo Os 
ſhelter in the town. 6785 


He then applied himſelf to Rrebgrehen thi bord. 
i RHeations which he had gained on the banks of 


the river, in order to prevent prince Maurice from 
approaching on that fide to the relief of the! be- 


ſieged; and having brought his bridge of boats 


above e rye from Rorerort, he tranſported 
of his ſorces over the Rhine, to 


the greateſt par 
co-operate with the count de Bucquoi, "who had 
begun his operations againſt the town. 


* $45 1 
N 4 1 
. 4 


Being already ſecured againſt an nk: on 1 


ſide towards the river, he now labored to render 
bimſelf equally ſecure on the other ſide, by caſt- 


ing a ſtrong intrenchment round his camp. And 


S0 


he > Ho 
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as he was. perpetually preſent bimſelf, and no. 8B.00K 5 


hands were permitted to be idle, the work was 


carried on with extraordinary expedition , while A | 


great proportion of his troops were employed in 
making their approaches to the town. 


There was nothing omitted on the part of: the 


garriſon; which prudence and brayery could per- 
form, to retard their progreſs. Animated by the 
example of the French volunteers, they ſpurned 
at danger, and made ſeveral vigorous ſallies on 


the enemy, in ſome of which they ſucceeded, a 
their attempt to demoliſh their works, and in a 


of them put conſiderable numbers to. the ſword. 
But the exertions of the beſiegers were in pro» 
pation to the obſtacles which they found. it neceſ- 


ſary to ſurmount. Spinola had on no. former Oc 


caſion given more conſpicuous proofs of vigor, 


ſkill,” and bravery; he expoſed himſelf to every 


danger to which his troops were expoſed, and at 
the ſame time diſcovered the moſt perfect compo- 
fore and tranquillity, The conduct of Bucquot 


and Velaſco fully juſtified: the opinion that was en- 
tertained of their abilities. The duke d Oſſuna, — 
one of the firſt grandees in Spain, the princes of 
Caſerta and Paleſtrina, and the marquiſſes of 
Eſt and Bentivoglio '*, were commonly min- 


gled with the foremoſt combatants, and exhibited 
a bright example of the moſt heroic valor. The 


behaviour of the: troops correſponded. to this ex- 


ample of their general and officers. The Italians 


and Spaniards on the one hand, and the Walloons 


* Jepkew to the celebrated hiſtorian of that hm, 


II, 


1606s, 
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no ox 4” . on the iter SAR TU by TE | 
work leaders, and ſtimulated by ambition to ſurpaſs 
res. their companions, diſplayed in every rencounter 
the moſt determined intrepitlity.  - 
The garriſon therefore, ich: the 
ſo obſtinate reſiſtance, were compelled to aban. 
don one part of their fortifications aſter another; 
and it ſoon appeared, that in order to ſave them- 
ſelves from utter deſtruction, they muſt, ere long, 
deliver up the town, unleſs Re: ons ad 
come ſpeedily to their relief. 1 5 
This general had already rose hin Akio» 
near Weſel, with an army amounting: to fourteen 
or fifteen onna men; and had advanced as 
far as Alphen, which lies at the diſtance of only 
a few hours march from Rhinberg. From his 
approaching ſo near, and from the various move- 
ments of his troops, Spinola could not doubt 
that he intended to attack his intrenchments. He 
therefore immediately applied himſelf to fortifſy 
ſome hills adjoining to his camp; and having 
ordered ſuch of his forces as had been left for 
Suvarding the fort on the oppoſite ſide on the river, 
to come to his aſſiſtance, he ſtood, prepared to 
accept of battle in caſe it ING be e op 
the enemy. 
But prince Maurice! was too ts weary too- 
well acquainted with the character of Spinola, as 
well as with the ſtrength of his preſent ſituation, 
to expoſe his army to ſo great a riſk. From the 
time when the garrifon had abandoned the fort on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, he had deſpaired 
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of being able to raiſe the ſiege, as all commu- "BOOK 


nication with the town on that fide was thereby 
intercepted, and the enemy enabled to effectuate 
a junction of their forces. They were now great- 


ly ſuperior to his in number. No precaution had 


been omitted by their general to prevent a ſur- 
priſe. It was impoſſible to attack them without 


reſolving to try the fortune of a battle. And he 


conſidered that while the preſervation. of Rhin- - 
berg would be the only fruit which he could reap 


from a victory, a defeat muſt be attended with 


the loſs of other towns of ſtill greater importance, | 
and, at the ſame time, render it practicable for 


Spinola to execute his firſt plan of an invaſion of 


the country beyond the Waal; he thought it ra- 


ther fortunate that this general, with fo nume- 
rous an army, hadengaged in an enterpriſe which 
could not greatly affect the proſperity of the Uni- 
ted Provinces; and hoped that, -by his perſiſting 


in it, he would exhauſt his firength, and loſe ; 
what remained of the ſeaſon fit for action. 


Many of prince Maurice's countrymen, how- 


ever, were diſſatisfied with his inactivity on this 
occaſion, and the ſtates general ſent deputies to 
his camp to acquaint. him they had expected he 


would have made an attempt to raiſe the hege. 


I 


But having brought over the deputies to his opi- 
nion, he deſpiſed the general cenſure to which 
his deere was ee gil and Nall adhered to his 5 
reſolution. 5 
By the variqus movements which bed PERL bs | 
prevented the * from. W of his 


11. 


1606. 
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B, 00K approach; kept the enemy. under perpetual alarms: 


and. thus contributed in ſame meaſure. to retard 


their progreſs. But Utenbove, the governor, 


coming at length to perceive that the prince had 
no ſerious intention to relieve him, and dreading, 


if he perſiſted much longer in the defence, that 


the town might be taken by aſſault, reſolved to 
capitulate, and offered to deliver up the town 
upon certain honorable conditions which Spi. 
nola readily granted, as the winter - ſeaſon was 
faſt approaching, and his army had already ſuf. 
fered ſuch conſiderable diminution that in ſeveral 
regiments hardly one balf of the original number 
remained at the termination of the ſiege 
Spinola had hitherto preſerved the vol, perfect 
diſcipline i in his army, and had fully experienced 
the benefit ariſing from it, in the ſacility with 
which; he procured ſupplies from the neutral coun- 
tries adjoining to his camp. But, ſome time be- 


| October r. Fore the preſent period, a convoy with a part of 


his money, having been intercepted by the ene- 
my, and the affairs of ſome merchants, who had 
accepted his bills, having fallen into diſorder, in 


5 conſequence of loſſes ſuſtained at ſea, be was 


no longer able to pay his troops with the ſame 
regularity as formerly, and conſiderable arrears 
had become due. They had begun to complain 
before the termination of the ſiege, and ſoon af. 
ter the ſame mutinous ſpirit. appeared among 
them, which had ſo often proved pernicious to 


G Grotius, lib. mW, "FM n Ub. 5 Bent. 


"el ili. r Ms . ; F 21 ws as „ 8 7 


1 ee 
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dy of two.thouſand horſe and foot, "with ſeveral w ss. | 
officers, directed their march towards Breda, . 


vow- del olved to embrace the opportunity 1 » wich - 


recover ſome oft 


bad been loſt. He feſt attacked Lockem „ which. 
be reduced i ina few. days, and . after 


importance, immediately conceived the deſign of 
attempting 0. relieve it, and called a council of 


e OT Wee 


ling iſh bis design, by arguments drawn 7 
the: 1 5 5 of the” Ps, the ee. of the 1 


2 


o 


in his treatment 'of. £5% autiveers, 1 Sen- "FL. 


| tleneſs, with ſeverity, and omitted nothing. in his 1696+. . 


power to prevent the infection from becoming, 


general; but his endeavours were in a great mea 


ſure iveffectual. A conſiderable number « e erted, ' Mutiny and 


and, went over to.the enemy's camp ; while a ba: ona gay 2 


and put themſelves under the protection of prince „„ 
Maurice; who, agreeably to his uſual maxims, „„ 1 1 
reſolved to e oh in "their, reyolt; 5 and „ al 
ſent orders to the governor of Breda to grant 
them permiſſion” to forcity their quarters under the 9 
cannon of the town, and. to 1 1 


from the citizens. _ 0 . 
As ſoon as delle bad teich c "him oo EO 
5 1 render of Rhiobers, Maurice Had retired with OY 


his a are'y into the province of Overyllet, wy he . 


the mutiny "of 8 troops afforded m. to 


ns in that rovince which ; 


he laid ſiege. to Groll. Spinola, anxious for the et. or. 
preſervation of a place which he'deemed of great 6en. 


war to deliberate's on "the ſubjeck. A great ma 524 
of his officers endeavoured to perſuade bim t 0 


Vor. ** 
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bock country through which he muſt paſs, joined is 
r wakRneſs ee army, aid the pernicious.con- 

Was 8 ſenſible of the force of thefe objec- 
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bel that Spinola vid not attempt. to inter- E 0 60 4 
1 


rupt his operations, had neglected to  eoploy 


ſuch. precautions as might have obſtructed his ap- 


proach. Being deſirous to ſpare, his men, 
had not as ufual drawn any lines of circumvalla- 


tion round the place, and his camp itſelf had b 


other defence on one ſide but ſome marſhy ground, 


_ which. he had thought ſufficient. to A any 


ſudden incurſion of the enemy. 

It x was in this quarter that et refolved 80 
begin his attack; and having drawn up his army 
in four battalions , each of which, had à [mall train 
of artillery attending them, and a. part of the CA» 
1 0 ſecured by a double row of carriages or 


their flanks, he firſt rode through. the ſeveral | 
ranks, encouraging and exhorting them, and at 
the ſame time declaring that he Was . „„ 
either to die or conquer; ne after er „5 


he gave the ſignal to advance AER, 


But prince Maurice: had from they firſt ape. 15 
ance of the enemy reſolved to decline the combat 
and had already begun to raiſe the ſiege. He 
firſt withdrew his troops in good order to an ad- 
vantageous ſituation, near his camp. where be 


was free from danger, and ſoon after retired to 4 


greater diſtance from the towu. His army was 
greatly ſuperior in number to that of the enemy; 
but many of his men were ſickly, and worn out 
with the fatigues of a long campaign; and the 
event of battles he conſidered, depended leſs om 
the numbers han on the intrepidity and vigor 


of the . To the 3 his cou 
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Was a | matter of cenſure and ſurpriſe : 5 bat, 2s 
both bis {kill and courage were unqueſtionable , | 
te conſtraint which he impoſed upon himſelf on 
this occaſion was, by the more prudent and ju. 
dicious, deemed deſerving of . and 
applauſGG. : 
Such was the ee of this campaign, 
through accidents: againſt which no human pru- 
dence could provide. Spinola had been Aiſap- 
pointed in his hopes of reducing the interior parts 
of the United Provinces; but, from his conduct 
in the ſiege of Rhinberg, and the relief of 
Groll, all the world were ſatisfied that, on his 
part, neither abilities nor vigor would have 
been wanting to carry the plan which be had 
; concerted into ſucceſsſul execution A =: 
355 Mu piaſecii eben todes, 95 me **. dnn. 
178 lb. vii, Weg: lib. 15 871 
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5 ciation for peace was begun, in the courſe of III. \ 
5 which it appeared that neither of the two con- wegociation * 
o, tending parties were intent on the farther pro- for a Pease 
5 ſecution of the war. But, in order fully to com- 
prehend their views and motives, a more parti- 
cular account of ſome of their operations at ſea, 
in the Eaſt-Indies, and in America, is neceſſary, | 
than could have been conveniently "ven in the 
preceding hook s. 1 
It may juſtly appear ſurpriſing, that a ſtate poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo ſmall a territory as the republic of the 
United Provinces ſhould. have been able to ſup - 
port the expenſe. of a war at home againſt ; 
potent an enemy. Jet, during the continuance -.:., 
of this war, their exertions were not confined to : _—_ 
the Netherlands, They maintained at the ſame | 
bY time a numerous fleet. of ſhips of war, with g 8 


br. vous: — eee aan: Saen, in all 
3 . 
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B oo K their 3 rencounters a the enemy, while 
We they. ſucceſsfully , attacked his dominions in the 


1 moſt diſtant quarters of the globe. They had 


been much indebted for their ſucceſs in the Low 
Countries to the aſſiſtance in money and troops 
which they received from Henry IV. and queen 
Elizabeth; but as the aid which theſe Princes 
could afford them was never liberal, they muſt 
have ſunk under the power of their enemies, but 


for thoſe cppious reſources which they opened by 


the extenſion of their trade. 


Progrefs of | The inhabitants of the Low eh had 105 


_ ares in the ſeveral centuries been diſtioguiſhed by their in- 
Joh Fountries. 
the time of the Roman republic, they had given 
proof of their ſuperior ingenuity. When by 
the irruptions of thoſe northern barbarians who 
overturned the Roman empire, all the uſeful arts 
of life, as well as letters and ſeience, had been 
well nigh extinguiſhed, they were firſt revived 
and ſucceſsfully cultivated by the Flemings, and 


other inhabitants of the Netherlands. About the 
middle of the tenth century, free marts, or fairs, 


were eſtabliſhed by Bald win, earl of Flanders, to 
which great numbers of merchants from Germa- 
ny, France, and other places reſorted, to pur- 


"chaſe the aner in which the Fiemitigs fo. 


much exceHed. The example 'of Baldwin. was 


imfrated by his ſucceſſors for almoſt three centu- 
| ies, during Which | ned 7 e 110 com. 


4 ER ſummæ genus Ale ane ad omnia Amed 


quee RM. * * walli nom. Vide * lib. vii. 
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duſtry, and their (kill in manufactures. Even in 
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merce of the F lemings. were cartied. to: 3 greateſt 


height; and remained unrivalled. by the _ Eu- 


ropęan nations. But the ſacceeding ſovereigns, 


finding it neceſſary for defraying the expenſe of 
the wars in which they were often engaged with 
the neighbouring princes, to impoſe, various taxes 
on commodities, great numbers of the manufac- 
turers and merchants, unaccuſtomed to ſuch im- 


poſitions, withdrew into Holland, Where they 


Book 


were at once free from taxes, and: much leſs ex- 
poſed to thoſe calamities of war, which they had 


often experienced i in the more Open. NR of % 


Flanders and Brabant. 

I be art of ſalting herrings having; 5 in the foor- 
teenth century, been diſcovered by William Bu- 
crem, a native of Pierulem, iz 
ring trade, which hath proded ſo copious a ſource 
of wealth and induſtry to the Netherlands, was 
firſt cultivated by the citizens of Sluys and Bry- 


es; but it was ſoon afterwards communicated to 


the Dutch, who improved to the utmoſt. the ad- 


vantages which their ſituation alforded them for 


carrying it on with ſucceſs. They were, at the 

lame time, in poſſeſſion of the cod and whale filh- 
ery; and, while they exported great quantities 
of fiſh, and of manufactures, they were every 
year extending their trade in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, in the countries which lie round the 


Baltic, and in thoſe parts of Germany with which 


they communicated by the Rhine and other rivers 


which, paſs. 1 their TT, 5 Were + er 


Flanders » the her- 
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| BOOK Before the middle of the Witsebch century the 
I. provinces of Holland and Zealand under went an 
important change by the great increaſe of the 
| number of inhabitants , occaſioned. by the perſe- 
cutions on account of religion in France and 
Serwany. Charles the Fifth had reſolved to ex- 
tirpate the Proteſtants from his dominions in the | 
Netherlands, as well as from thoſe in Germany; 
p baut he had been in a gfeat meaſure deferred. from 
Le | the proſecution of his defign , partly by the partial 
| affection Which he bore towards his Dutch and 
Flemiſh ſubjects, and partly by his dread of the 
fatal conſequences, with which the rigorous exe- 
cution of is edicts might be attended, with re- 
- Sard to their manufactures and their Sas” FE 
Boch the French and German Proteſtants there · 
fore found an aſylum in the Netherlands, and 
imported thither their families, their wealth, and 
their induſtry.” Of the, advantages reſulting from 
3 Brabant and Flanders participated in com- 
mda with the more northern maritime provinces, 
but the intolerant and oppreſſive” Spirit of the 
53 5 esd Perg prevented them from long 
enjoying theſe advantages. It was chiefly by the 
| manufacturers and merchants that the opinions 
of the feformers were embraced ; they were per- 
ſecuted with the moſt unrelenting fury , and they | 
likewiſe moſt ſeverely felt the burden of thoſe. | = 
oppreſſive taxes that were impoſed. © By the . 
| cruel treatment which they received, ſeveral thou- | 
lands of them were compelled to withdraw into | 
| other countries. Many went: over to England, 3 
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where Elizabeth was ready to afford them her 
protection. But when the maritime provinces had 
aſſerted their liberty, and Ghent, Bruges, and 
Antwerp, after an unſucceſsſul ſtruggle, had again = 
ſubmitted to the Spaniſh" yoke , by much the 
greater part of the Flemiſh emigtants retired into 

Holland or Zealand, ànd took up their reſidence 


in Middfeburgh, Haefletm, Leyden, and Amſtet- 


dam. In their new abode they enjoyed the free 


exerciſe of their religion, a privilege which they 


deemed a. compenſation for every hatdſhip they 
might find it heceſſary to undergo. ' The country 
| Which they had made choice of being of ſmall ex- 


tent, could not afford ſuſtenance for one third 


part of its inhabitants. But being ſituated in the 
heart of Europe, at the mouth of ſeveral naviga- 
ble rivets, and moſt of the towns communicating 
with each other by theſe rivers, or by canals, no 
countty could be more commodious either for 
inland or foreign trade. While their ficuation 
therefore prompted them to apply themſelves 
to commerce, by the conveniencies Which it 
5 afforded for carrying it on, they at the fame 
time found it neceſſary to engage in it, as the 


only means of their ſubſiſtence and ſupport. ; 
No branch of it, to which they could find ac 
ceſs,” or from which aby profit could be derived, 


was neglected; nor did they confine themſelves, | 
like other nations, to the exporting of ſuch of 

their own commodities as they could ſpare , or 

the importing of ſuch commodities from other 


countries a8 their neceſſities. e but they * 


ui. E 
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3 O Ox likewiſe ended for other nations, and had; many 


. 


of their ſhips continually. employed in carrying 
the merchandize of one nation to another. This 
"ſpecies of commerce had. been formerly poſſeſſed 
by the Anſeatic or, maritime towns on the Bal- 
tic; but the ſituation of the Dutch, between the 


Northern and Southern European nations, was 


more commodious for carrying it on. The neceſ- 


ſity which their circumſtances impaſed upon them, 
of continual action and employment, bad prompt- 


£d them. to eng age in, Mts. and their extreme fry. 


gality and rigid economy, by rendering it prac- 


ticable for them to trade for ſmaller profits, had 


enabled them to wreſt it from their competitors» 
and to engroſs it almoſt. wholly to themſelves. 


Among the various branches of commerce in 


which the Dutch diſplayed ſo much activity and 
enterpriſe, one of the moſt conſiderable conſiſted 
in carrying ſrom the countries Tying round the 


Baltic to the different ports in Spain and Portu- 


| gal, great quantities of coru and naval , ſtores; 
In return for Which, beſides fruits, wine. and 
other productions of thoſe Southern Kingdoms, 
they received the gold and ſilver of America, and 


the ſpices and other commodities which the Por- 
tugueſe imported from India or Liſbon. The pe- 


riod when this branch of trade commenced, Ccan- 


not be exactly aſcertained. Being of ſmall ex- 


avs at firſt, it has eſcaped the notice of biſtori- 


But jt had become conſiderable Toon. after 


- 4 beginning of the ſixteenth century, and be- 
fore che N of that. ee it o deemed a 


bis wo 7 % . . 
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ſpecies of commerce of the” firſt importance. It B 0 o x 


o . 


was equally neceſſary to Spain and Portugal as to 
the United Provinces, and. was for this reaſon 
connived at by the court of Spain for many years 
after the revolt in the Netherlands; being ſtill 
carried on by the Dutch themſelves, who found 
no other precaution neceſſary but to fail under the 
flag of ſome neutral power at peace with Spain. 
But Philip's reſentment againſt his revolted: ſub- 
jects being on ſome occaſions too violent to be 


reſtrained by conſiderations of policy or prudence, 


the Dutch ſhips were ſometimes confiſcated , the 


| commanders thrown into priſon, and the ſailors ei. 
ther ſent to the gallies, or compelled to ſerve on 


board the Spaniſh fleet. This monarch baying 


come at length to ſuſpect that the commerce Which 


he had bhitherto in ſome, meaſure permitted, was 


of infinitely greater advantage to the enemy than 


to himſelf, and being deſirous to deprive them of 


what he believed to be a principal ſource of their 
increaſing wealth and ſtrength, he reſolved to en- 
force an edict which he had formerly publiſhed , 

prohibiting his ſubjects in Spain and Portugal 
from holding intercourſe with the revolted pro- 


vinces; the Dutch craders were, in conſequence of 


this reſolution, every year more harraſſed than 
the preceding, till the reſtraints and vexations 
which they ſuffered had become intolerable. _ 


Finding themſelves therefore under the necel. 


fity of abandoning this gainfvl traffic, they began 
to conſider whether they might not, in another 
way, ſecure to themſelves the advantages. which 
they had hitherto derived from It. 1 | 
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Having fo lot 8 added as carriers for the Portu- | 
132 in diſtributing the rich productions of the 


aſt over the Northern nations, they well knew 
Where to find the ſpeedieſt ſale for theſe pro- 
ductions, and they likewiſe knew that the demand 
for them was every year increaſing: nor, When 
they conſidered the great advantages of their 


ſituation, joined to their ſuperior naval power, 


could they doubt of being able to deprive the 
Portugueſe of this profitable trade, provided they 
could procure the commodities TINS for Carry- 
ing ok - 

But, for this putgöle, it was necellary che 
ſhould perform a voyage of ſeveral thouſand lea- 
gues, through ſeas with which they were unac- 
quainted ; that they ſhould viſit countries of 
Which they were almoſt entirely ignorant; and 
- after their arrival there, ſhould enter into a com- 
petition with a bold and enterpriſing nation, who, 
"Valid being i in poſſeſſion of the trade of theſe 
countries, had eſtabliſhed a formidable military 
force for its protection. The Dutch, though ſuffi- 


ciently aware of theſe difficulties „ Were not 
thereby deterred from perſiſting in their deſign. 


In order to ſhorten: their voyage, the great ex- 
tent of Which through unknown ſeas, was the 
principal cauſe of their dread , they made three 


different attempts to diſcover a paſſage to India, 
by the Northern Ocean; but theſe attempts , like 


all 'others of the ſame kind, proving” fruitleſs , 
they reſolved to undertake” the voyage to India by 


the Dae 1 they could procure 
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ſome perſon. already acquainted with it to con- 


duct them. 


It happened. opportunely when they” were * 


liberating on the ſubject, that fome merchants of 


Amſterdam received an application from Corne- 
lius Houtman, a native of Flanders, who was in 


priſon for debe! in Liſbon; repreſenting, that hav- 


courſe of navigation thither, but likewiſe with 


they would furniſh him with a ſam of money to 
purchaſe his liberty, he would gladly communi- 

cate to them all neceſſary information, and un- 
dertake in perſon the conduct of their ſhips.” His 


propoſal was inſtantly accepted, the money. which : 
he requeſted for his releaſe, was tranſmitted to 


him , and ſoon afterwards he arrived at Amſter- 
due Tbe merchants, highly fatisfied with the 
information which they r bel from him, and 


perceiving him to be a man of uncommon pene- 
tration and abilities, immediately formed an aſſo- 
ciation, to which they gave the name of the Com- 
pany of Diſtant Countries, and equipped a ſqua - 
dron, conſiſting of four ſhips, which they put 


ing made ſeveral voyages with the Portugueſe to N 
India, he was not only well acquainted with the 


the nature of the India trade; and that, in caſe 


under his command. This little ſquadron had : 


two bundred and fifty men on board, and a hun- 
dxed pieces of cannon, which were furniſhed by 
the ſtates; beſides naval and military ſtores, and 


a variety of merchandize fitted to the taſte of the 


Indian nations | 
The two largeſt of theſe ſhips Verte of two hundred and 


thirty W the third, ; one hundred 3 aps the 


1 
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3 0 Ok As the . object of us voyage Was to 
1 procure more particular. information than they yet 


poſſeſſed concerning the country, and the dif-, 


ferent branches of trade Which it afforded, Hout- 


man Was inſtructed, as much as poſſible, to avoid 


the fettlements of 855 Portugueſe, and careſully 
to abſtain from all hoſtilities, when they were 
not neceſſary for his defence: nor was, he; inatten- 
tive to theſe inſtructions; ; he might, in his way to 


India, have ſeized a rich carac in which the 


archbiſhop of Goa Was returning home; but 
though be went on board that vellel, in order to 


ptocure intelligence, be ſuffered it to proceed on 


its voyage without moleſtation. 


Operations Aſter Viſiting the coaſts of Africa 2 and Braft 5 
* ee doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and pro- 


eeeded to the ifle of Madagaſcar, in Which iſland; 


and that of St. Mary he was. detained. for ſome 


e, in conſequence. of a diſſenſion which hap- 
pened between bim and the other commanders, 
with regard to the route Which it was proper to 

| June, 1596. purſoe. From. St. Mary. he. at length proceeded, 


to Sumatra „and from thence to Bantam, j in the 


illand of lava, where he began to purchaſe pep» 


per and other ſpiceries., 15 firſt be Was Well re- 
ceivec, and no averſion Was diſcovered by the 
natives to enter into A commercial treaty. with 2 
him; but the jealouſy of the Portugucſe mer. 
_ chants, A conſiderable. number of e e 


fourth, of fifty. The 1 of tha lite” equipment vas 
ſt . at four bundred * forins. e 


— 
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at Bantath, being inftaatly Mkt” VB delete B O 0 8 
to exert their influence to effeQuate his ruin. 


For this end, W rich 1 in their bands, 


r 


or N of e 15 pirates, 0 Ute come 
mon enemies of human kind, of. whoſe rapine 
and Violence his ſubjects would ſoon have fatat 
experience , if they did not embrace the preſent 


opportunity, When they were ſew in nümber, to 


cut them of, s. and to prevent their return. , The 7 


governor, ignorant, and therefore credulous, was 
eaſily kee of the truth of this rex reſenja- 
Bl d confented to follow the counſe? that was 
siven bim. i But diſtruſting his ability to deftroy 


3 


them by open force, he reſolved to dy fraud 5 
and treachery. He pretended, an incl: nation to 
have a commercial treaty , "which had been ro- 


poſed by the Dutch, concluded” and defired that 
Houtman and the other 6fficers would come to 
his palace to adjuſt the terms. Solpecking no de- 
ceit, Houtman, and one or two more, complied 
with his requeſt , and were immediately, taken 


into cuſtody. The” governor had abſurdly be 
lieved that all the officers would have accepted his 
invitation, and that the ſhips, having no perſons 7 


on board that were fit to command tbem would 
then have become an eaſy rey. Being £4 
pointed i in this expeckation , ys 

ſequences of putting his priſoners to death, while” 
their companions remained at 1 5 take venge- 
ance on him Ne his n however, 


dreaded The con: 


| III. 
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OO R he e tina in 3 Re: 1 to liſten | 
"11. to the repeated ſolicitations of their friends in their 
behalf; till the Dutch ſhips having begun to Cane 
nonade the town, laid part of it in fums, , he at 
length reſtored chem to their liberty. 8 
Soon after this, Houtman finding, on a 8 
of his men, that by! death, occaſioned chiefly by 
the climate , they had ſuffered a diminution of 
more than one third, of their number, ordered one 
of bis ſhips to be, bürnt, and ſet ſail for "Europe 
15 with the reſt; carrying with him ſome of the na. 
( tives of Madagaſcar and Sumatra, a Japaneſe. a ; 
Chineſe, and a pilot of the name of Abdul, dif. 
tinguiſhed for his knowledge of the Indian . 
After a proſperous, voyage of between five and 
ſix months, he arrived ſafe in the Texel in the 
| beginning of Auguſt, 1597, having ſpent almoſt 
two years and a half in his expedition. He hardly 
brought home with him wealth ſufficient to de- 
fray the expenſe of his equipment ; but both he 
and his companions were now able to give the 
woſt ſatisfactory information to their employers. 
The Indians too, whom he had induced to ac- 
company him, were likely to be afterwards of the 
| _ greateſt uſe ; and the hopes which his countrymen 
conceived of greater ſucceſs in their N youn- 
1 Ses. were raiſed to the greateſt height. | 
The Portugueſe, they knew, would, give an the | 
des in 1 e to N 1 ch. 
5 8 lib. xvii. & wil. Ant Thyſi iber. Non 
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: * 1 mee 1 to eſtabliſh their: trade, 
or to procure a ſettlement in India; but, from 
the accounts which they bad received of the de- | 
clining power of the Portugueſe, and of the man- 
ner in which the | eaſtern nations were affected to- 


wards them, they hoped to be able, either to 
clude. or to equnteract their malignit y. 
A bolder and mores enterpriſing ſpirit badi ne- 


ver been diſplayed than the Portugueſe had ma- 
niſeſted in their numerous conqueſts and diſcove- 
5 hoe and no conqueſts. ſo extenſive and import. | 


had been ever made with ſo ſmall a force 95 


or; 1 a nation poſſeſſed of ſuch ſcanty reſources, 
Animated at once by almoſt all the paſſiong which 
moſt powerfully impel the human mind, by ava- 


rice, by bigotry, and by ambition, they had per- 
formed exploits, which ſeemed to be beyond the 


BOOK 


III. 


© 


ſettlements 
in India. 


power of man, and were regarded by all thoſe 


had made themſelves maſters of all the more ims 


portant parts of the coaſt of Guinea, They had 
expelled the Arabians from that of Zanguebar, | 
where they had formed ſettlements, which gave 
them the command of all the gold and ſilver 


barbarous nations, over whom they triumphed 5 
with ſo great facility, as more than men. They 


mines in their country, from Sofala to Melinda, i 


They had acquired a. decided ſuperiority over the 
Egyptians; though aided by the Venetians, in tba 
Red Sea; and had thus put an entire ſtop to that 


gainſul trade which . Venetians had ſo Jong 
i 


carried on with India, by the way of Suez a 


Alexandria. Their arms had: TR: e YAM 8 


70 0 I. 
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10 OK - att ſucceſs in the Perfian: Gulf, and. an 
III. the coaſt of Perſia, Malabar; and Ne They 
had acquired poſſeſſion of Ceylon, and the Mo- 

lucca and Sunda iſtands; and, by their eſtabliſh. 
ment at Macao, they had ſecured to 1 
the trade of Obi and Japan. 

Had the Portugueſe, at ths Pele Dec 
\ poſſeſſed the ſame vigor and intrepidity of which 
they had given ſuch conſpicuous: proof on their 
firſt arrival in India, it is probable that any attempt 
to diſpoſſeſs them would have proved abortive: 
but they were no longer the ſame people as be. 

; fore. The firſt conquerors of India were all ex- 
tinct; and their ſuceeſſors, a few only excepted, 
were men defiled with the moſt odious vices, 
which rendered them a ſcourge. to the people 
committed to their care. Removed: to ſo great a 
diſtance from the ſeat of government, as gave them 

| hopes of impunity for the moſt flagitious crimes; 
1  Eorrupted by proſperity, and enervated by the cli- 
mate, while: their religion, of the moſt illiberal 
kind, only ſerved'to render them more ferocious, 
their conduct towards the natives was equally op- 
preſſive and perfidious. Attempts were made, 
by ſome virtuous viceroys, to reform the number. 
leſs abuſes which had been committed; but theſe 
great men, whoſe names are handed down! to poſ- 
terity with uſt applauſe, were too few in number, 4 
and their government of too ſhort continuance, 
to produce any permanent effect. Corruption of 8 
every kind had ſtruck its roots too deep to be ſo 
* * ; and the natives, e 57 bon 


75 
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long 2 ditguſted, Vegan to feel contempt, Ina BO oK 

with abhorrence of their oppreſſors, in the room III. 
of that reſpect and dread which they "Ow formerly „ 
been accuſtomed to entertain. 5 

Aſter the ſubjection of Portugal 10 the: crow 
of Spain, the affairs of the Portugueſe in India 
were more than ever neglected by the govern- 
ment at home, and diforders of every kind were 
docreaſed and multiplied: . It was believed by ſome 
perſons, that Philip II. agreeably to the maxims 
c of his malignant policy, was well pleaſed that 
. the power of his new ſubjects ſhould ſuffer a di · 
minution, as he would thereby find it eaſier to 


ö maintain his uſurped authority. But it is more 

; reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his attention being 

: wholly engroſſed by objects, which he judged to 

a be of greater importance, he had- not leifure to 

a attend to the affairs in India; and found it, there. ' 

3 fore, in ſome meaſure neceſſaty to leave the fe. 

E veral governors at liberty to act without control. 

1 However this be, it is certain that they acted | 

, more like independent monarchs than the ſubjects 

5 of one common prince, to whom they were ac- 

' WW countable for their conduct, and feemed to have 

[= forgotten the relation which they had bore, and | | 
e the duties which they owed , both to their cou. | 
{- try and to one another; while each individual | 

r, Was ſolely attentive to his private intereſt, and ſel- 1 

's dom ſcrupled to promote it at the expenſe either _ 1 
f of faith or of humanity. The natives had, on diff. 
0 ſerent occaſions, taken arms, and attemptec a | 
2 . their rightyagaioſ their „ 5 
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* oo K Their efforts Lact nd not been vigorous „ Nor 
liz. attended in the iſſue with ſucceſs; ; but they were 
55 8 become more than ever impatient under the 
| - Injuries which they ſuffered ; and longed. for an 
opportunity to aſſert their liberty. Tt ety SAS 
Such was the ſtate of the Portugueſe , and b 
the diſpoſition of the natives with regard to them, 
when the Dutch made their firſt voyage to the 
- Indies. They were thereby encouraged: to perſiſt 
. their attempt to. eſtabliſh trade in thoſe parts; 
and a ſpirit of enterpriſe and adventure was excited, 
Which ſoon diffuſed itſelf. over all the maritime 
Provinces. The Spaniſh miniſters imprudently 
contributed to quicken this adventurous ſpirit, 
and to confirm the Dutch in the reſolution they 
had formed, by republiſhing, ſoon after the acceſ . 
ſion of the reſent king, an edict, prohibiting: the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe from all commercial in- 
tercourſe with, them in the ſtricteſt manner, and 
under the levereſt penalties. + They might have 
e the folly of this meaſure from the effects 
which their former reſtrictions on the Dutch 
trade had already produced; but they attended 
only to the immediate inconvenience which was 
occaſioned thereby to the enemy, without conſi- 
dering either the advantages which the Dutch 
might ultimately derive from their prohibition, 
or the prejudice which the Spaniards and 1 
aiueſe were likely to ſuſtain. _ 1 
By the advice of the count de 8 2 no- 
bleman of great abilities, _but naturally haughty 
and e 1 n e e "es . 
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| at bre of his country, this prohibitory” u B OO K 


edict was carried into the moſt rigorous execution. 


A ſtrict inquiry was made, at all the ſea- ports of | 


Spain and Portugal, whether any of the Dutch 


. had come thither under the colors of any neutral 
power; and as a conſiderable number were diſco- 


vered to have been guilty of this temerity, their 


ſhips and goods were confiſcated; and they them« 2 


ſelves. either caſt intò priſon,” or ſent to the ane 
and condemned ta. work as faves: 4:4 

The Rates general, in order to exp 
contempt of this e e of the Spaniſh court, 


publiſhed an edict, in which, befides prohibiting 
all intercourſe between their ſubjects and thoſe 
of the king of Spain, they declared, that they _ 
would treat as enemies the fubjects of all neutral 
powers, who ſhould carry commodities. of pigs : 


ever kind, to the POR of r ire pier 
Flanders. 5 1 I-57 
Jo this 8 copies of ich were Nhe to 


che courts of the ſeveral maritime powers, no an- 


ſwer was returned, nor any objection made, by 


the ſtates or princes who received it; and the 
French monarch gave, on this occaſion , a ſtriking > 
proof of his favor for the Dutch, by publiſhing a2 


declaration, that if any of his ſabjects ſhould, for 


the ſpace of fix months, adventure to trade with 
Spain, they muſt do it at their DIVE riſk, * 
out the hopes of his protection. 


While the Dutch in this manner Deas their 
contempt of the Spaniſh trade, and the : prohibitory' 


RP * more than Tony intent on proſecuting 


2 4 


hs their 
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eee the melecalvch they had Win dn Leis nt 


11. different aſſociations were formed by the eee 


in Holland and Zealand, almoſt immediately after 
te return of their fleet under the command of 


5 Houtman; and before the end of the following 
year, more than eighty ſhips, completely equipped, 


| and furniſhed with various. articles of commerce, 
butch trade were ſent out; the greater part of them to the Eaſt- 


mene Indies, and ſome, th the Weſt, and to the coaſts 
the conſt of Of Africa, while. others were ordered to attempt. 


es, the paſſage: by the Straits of 15. om into tl 
5 Pacific G 5 


They were b into > Cmall flakes , confilting ; 
8 5 of four, fix, or eight armed veſſels, _ 
about one hundred and fifty to chree or four 
hundred tons, ſome of which had regular troops 
on board, that were furniſhed by Prince Maurice 
and the lates. Their inſtructions were nearly the 


ſame as thoſe. which had been given to the com- 


| manders employed i in the firſt expedition, to avoid 
the ſettlements of the Portugueſe and, as much 


as poſſible, to abſtain from hoſtilities, But it was 


impoſſible for them ſtrictly to comply with theſe 
inſtructions. Their enemies were ſpread almoſt 


every where over the coaſts which they viſited; 


and being equally animated by jealouſy, and. by. 
+ reſentment, were reſolved to give them all the 


oppoſition., and to do them all the miſchief in their 


power. They had labored to inſpire the natives 


with the ſame malignity; and on the minds of 


ſome of them their miſrepreſentations had produced 
on defired ect. At: was not only che dangers, 
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Weretere ; 91 voyages, 0 N and difficult, 
through climates the moſt adverſe to the human 
_ conſtitution, which the Dutch encountered in 
the proſecution of their deſign; but, aſter their 
arrival on thoſe: coaſts, where the trade, which 
they deſired to eſtabliſh, muſt be carried on, they 
ſound it neceſſary to fight, and to negociate by 


- 


vous. 
111. 


turns. They had che prejudices- of the natives to 


overcome ; and they; were obliged to ſtand perpe- 


tually on their guard againſt the machinations of 


the Pertugueſe, who practiſed every method 
which they cold deviſe to accompliſh their deſ- 


truction, eee by by ; et Arend or open rue 
and violence. WES 


8 
EW 


The Portugiel bad 30 fack formidable oppoſi 


tion to encounter, when they firſt artived in In- 
dia. The ſhips of their enemies were few ity 


number, and much inferior to their's, both in re- 
ſpect of ſtrength and ſize; and the towns which 


they attacked were weakly fortified, and unſkik 
fully defended by a daſtardly, effeminate, and 
feeble race of men. Whereas the Dutch encoun- 
tered fleets of ſhips of the ſame conſtruction as 


their own, and were obliged to contend with an 


enemy, Who? beſides being accuſtomed to the 
climate, and familiarly acquainted with the Indian 
ſeas, were not leſs diſtinguifhed than themſchyes 
for their naval and military ſkill. 5 


But their conduct was wiſely adapted to man | 
circumſtances, being equally prudent "whether it. 


i e the natives or the = _ 


'B 0 ok thoſe” ipjurious alfa which: the latter hs caſt 6 
upon their character; and by the moderation, : 
juſtice, and bumanity , which they: diſplayed i in all 
. dealings, proved that, in purity of manners, 


— 
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they were much ſuperior to their accuſers. They 


were ſoon allowed to trade in many places, from 
— whedce. the Portugueſe had "labored to exclude 
them; and as with indefatigable- induſtry they 


improved to the utmoſt every advantage which 


they enjoyed, they came, ere long, to procure 
admiſſion to ſeveral of che molt a e : 


ches of commerce. | * 


As the extenſion of ir ka . ad not. cons 
55 was the great object which they purſued, 
they avoided all unneceſſary rencounters with the 


Portugueſe; but they were generally well prepa. 
red to defend themſelves when attacked, gave 


many proofs of the moſt determined bravery, and 
ſometimes triumphed over the ſuperior force and 


numbers of the enemy. Still, however, they kept 


the great end of their voyages perpetually in view. 


The ſame time which they found it neceſſary to 


| ſpend in repairing; the damages ſuſtained in battle, 


was likewiſe employed in trading with the natives; 


and as ſoon as their cargoes were complete, and 


their damages repaired , they returned to Holland: 


thus enriching their employers, and enabling them 
not only to deſray the expenſe of their equipment, 
but to exert themſelves with redoubled 5 in ; 


"iS: proſecution of. their deſigns. 5 
Although ſome of the b pages 


Aich they had undertaken, had, through | 
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they had been in general ſufficiently ſucceſsful. to 
| render. it their intereſt to perſevere. - The ſocieties 5 
however, of merchants, by whom the Indian: - 
trade had been carried on, were not- ſatisfied with 


the profits which it afforded.” They complained: 
that too great a number of adventurers. had enga- 
ged init; and thatin conſequence thereof, as they 


muſt pay much higher prices for 3 goods 
than had been formerly given by the Portugueſe, 


ſo they found it neceſſary to ſell them much, 


cheaper; and would either be ruined by their ef. 
forts to eſtabliſh this new branch of commerce, or 
obliged to abandon it altogetiler. 


This evil, which could e have been ap- 


crefivnded.; in the beginning of a trade, attended 
with ſo great expenſe and danger , would proba-. 


bly. have: ſogn been remedied by a diminution of 
the number of competitors, the natural conſe- 


quence of ſmall profits in any branch of com- 


merce; and if the evil complained of, had been the 
only reaſon for the interpoſition of the ſtates, it 


111. 


may be queſtioned whether they ought to have in- 


terpoſed. But, beſides this, there was another rea. 


ſon of greater weight. The Portugueſe in India, 
being under the direction of their governors: or 
viceroys, could more eaſily act in concert, than _ 
the great number of independent Dutch ſocieties: 


and the ſmall fleets or ſingle ſhips ,/ belonging ta 
thele focieties, were expoſed to the danger of 


being ſeparately attacked and deſtroyed one aſter 
e by an enemy with whom if they too 5 


11I. 
„ 
Dutch Eaſt. 
India Com- 

pany. 
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could act in concert, they might be able to con- 


tend. Determined by theſe conſiderations, the 
ſtates general in the year. 1602, - united the ſeveral | 
ſocieties of traders into one body, under the 


n 


name of the Eaſt- India company; on which , be. 


fides the excluſive privilege of trading beyond the 


Cape of Good Hope on the one hand, and the 


Straits of Magellan on the other; they confer- 
red the power of adminiſtering juſtice, of building 


forts, of appointing governors and garriſons, of 
raiſing troops, and of making peace and War with 


the Indian princes.” A ſund, amounting, to more 
than fix millions of florins, was immediately ſub- 
ſcribed for by the merchants in the principal ma- 
 ritime towns, and managers were appointed, under 
whoſe direction all the trade to India was hende. 


forth to be carried on. This company being the 
firſt regular commercial fociety, of which we read 


diſplayed. Having by their juſtice and modera- 


in hiſtory, has ferved in ſome meafure as a model 


to all the trading companies that have been cre- 


ated in modern times. It conſiſted chieffy of thoſe 
who had been engaged as private adventurers in 
. the Indian trade; and by theſe men, who had 
' profited from their former errors, and were well. 
acquainted ' with that trade in all its branches, the 


affairs of the company were, from the beginning, 


conducted with cen be ſkill; nor was their 


good fortune inferior to the deans which” the 


tion, extinguiſhed thoſe groundleſs prejudices 
againſt their national character, which the Portu- 
Sueſe had labored to inſtil into the TRI of MO 


Y 
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Indian princes, they were almoſt every aids re- 


ceived with favor, and in ſeveral places obtained 
permiſſion to eſtabliſh factories, and to build forts 


for the protection of their trade. T hey were requeſt-- 
ed by ſome of theſe princes, to lend their aſſiſt- 


ance in expelling the Portugueſe ', and in their 


rencounters with that nation they generally came 
off victorious. They made innumerable captures 


of their richeſt ſhips. Their trade was every year 


more widely extended, and the profits arifing 


from it, were greater than they bad been accuſ- 
tomed to derive from any former branch of com-. 


merce. The principal cauſes of their weakneſs 
have been already explained, and to theſe muſt 


be added this conſideration , that, on the other 


hand, the trade and power of the Portugueſe were 


quickly haſtening to decay. While their rivals 


were every ſeaſon receiving reinforcements both 
of ſhips and troops, they were left unſupported 


by their friends in Europe, to ſtruggle with the 


difficulties which ſurrounded them. The ſtrength 
of Portugal had long been exhanſted by the too 


numerous emigration of its inhabitants, and the 


Spaniſh miniſters, beſides that their attention was 
entirely occupied by other objects, found more 


than ſufficient employment at home for all che | 


force and. treaſure which they poſſeſſed. 


It was this reaſon, and not, as has been ſuppo- ; 
ſed, the deſire of having Portugal reduced to a 


| ſtate of weakneſs, and thereby rendered more 
wan and e chat . the Court 
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BOOK of. PORE 8 earn that, aſſiſtance to FU "I 
"An. tugueſe in India, which their exigencies ſo much 
160% required at the preſent period. They were almoſt 
caually inattentive ,. or equally. unable to afford 
ſupport to the Spaniſh traders, and coloniſts as to 

the Portugueſe. Many captures were, made of 


their ſhips loaded with the treaſures of America 


and the Indies. Their fleets were ſometimes block - 


ed up in their harbours, till, the ſeaſon fit for en- 
tering on their voyages had elapſed; and their ſet- 
tlements on the coaſts were oſten plundered, . fome- 
times, by the Dutch, ang ſometimes 1 the Engliſh, 
With impunity. e 


Nor was it. Wot in 1 8 8 1 on 0 Sally | 
of America , that, the ſubjects of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy were expoſed to the depredations of their 
enemies. While the war with England ſubſiſted, 


c 


the coaſts of Spain itſelf had been infolted both by 
the Dutch and Engliſh, and many ſhips. in the 


| harbours either. taken or deſtroyed. After the 


| eſtabliſhment of peace with France and England, 


the Spaniſh miniſters had conceived the hopes of 
finding i it eaſy, not only to reſiſt the moſt vigo- 


rous efforts of the Dutch, but ere long, to re- 


duce them to obedience. But although, they had 
now only a ſingle enemy to contend with, whom 
they had long been accuſtomed to defpiſe , qbat. 
enemy, through the great increaſe of their trade 
and navigation, were become more powerful, 
While they themſelves, from the decay of their 
trade and other cauſes, were much weaker than 
before. For ſome t time paſt, * che Spaniards 
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had ru it equally: dimeült to defend themſel. 
ves againſt the Dutch alone, as they had done 
formerly againſt the Dutch, and ages er. and 


French united. 


1 
12 


Philip's miſs; were not. ige e of the Gur. 
ces from whence the Dutch had received ſo great - 


an acceſſion of wealth and power; and of one of 
theſe we haye ſeen, they had in vain endeavour- 


ed to deprive; them by the prohibition of their 
trade with Spain and Portugal. Another not leſs 


copious they knew, Was their cod and herring 


fiſhery, on the coaſt of England and the Nether- 


lands; and to deprive them of this, and at the 


ſame time, to intercept their navigation in tbe 
narrow ſeas, between the ſouthern and northern 
| ſtates! of Europe, had for ſome years been a prin- 


cipal object of their attention. It Was with this 
view that all thoſe gallies had been equipped, 
which, as formerly related, had been intruſted 
to the in" of Frederic. ot Spinola ; and with 
the ſame view there had been fitted out at Nieu- 


532 


The Spani- 
ards attempt 
to deſtroy the 


Dutch com 


merce. 


port and Dunkirk a great number of armed veſ. 


ſels, from which the Dutch ſuffeted conſiderable 


moleſtation in their coaſting trade and fiſhery, But 


all Spinola's. gallies had either been deſtroyed or 


had: fallen into the hands of the Dutch, when they 


got poſſeſſion of Sluys; and the States having pro- 
 vided-ſome ſhips of war on purpoſe, had, on ſome 
occaſions, taken ſignal vengeance on the priva- 


teers of Nieuport and Dunkirk, the crews of which 


they always treated as pirates, and either haoged- 


or TO oh heir fleets now up aa 
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30 0 o Kk from the Baltic to che Araits of Gibraltar and 


1. their European as well as their African and Indian 
2607. trade was at this time in a much more Pa a. 
: condition than ever *. 


The courts. of Spain and Bruſſels has long be 


held this ſuperiority of the naval power of the 
Dutch, with much anxiety. They dreaded from 


it the utter extinction of their commerce ; ; and 


perceived, that in order to prevent this effect, it 
would, ere long, be neceſſary to put a period to 


Cuuſes which the war. Nor did peace appear to be leſs neceſ. 
eee 55 ſary, when they conſidered what had hitherto 
niſters to been the iſſue of their military operations at land, 
5 ven. than when they reflected on the numberleſs loſſes 


which they had ſuſtained at ſea: Their "moſt 
ſtrenuous endeavours to reduce the revolted pro- 


Vvinces to obedience had ſerved only to render the 
people more experts, and more obſtinate in their 


defence: to ſtrengthen the bond of their internal 


union; and to confirm the neighbouring powers 
in their reſolution of affording them aſſiſtance and 
ſupport. 'The maritime provinces almoſt ſurround- 

ed by the ſea, and every where interſected by 
tze rivers and canals, had hitherto been found 
 impregnable; and the ſouthern frontier had lately 


7 _ eee int te nee a . 
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Slays and Breda. 


The Marquis of Spinola ha wiſely didn his 
attack againſt the confederates in that quarter, 


where they were the worlt prepared for reſiſtance. 


The army which he commanded, had been the 
mont numerous which could poſſible be collected. 
Through the united exertions which had been 
* by the archdukes, the court of Spain, and. 
by the marquis himſelf , who had mortgaged his, 
ample fortune in order to procure money, bis. 
troops having regularly received their pay, had 
been kept under the ſtricteſt difcipline. All his 
operations had been conducted with conſummate 
kill; and nothing had been omitted on his part 


Which might have enſtred ſucceſs; yet he had 


been üͤtterly unable to ſurmount the difficulties 
which he encountered: Inſtead df penetrating into 
the interior , provinces , he had been obliged to 
reſt ſatisfied with conqueſts ,*from whence no ſolid 
advantage could be derived. From the fatigues 


which they had undergone, and the moiſture of 
the climate, the army had lately ſuffered confider- 
able ditviontion,! Thoſe funds from: whence the 


marquis had defrayed the expenſes of the laſt cam- 
paign, had for ſeveral months been almoſt en- 


tirely exhauſted ; and conſiderable arrears being 
now reſting to the ſoldiers, the ſame, mutinous 


ſpirit by which they had formerly been aQtuated, 


had again begun to appear. A part of them as 


| of the A places. in Flanders. nad Brabant, > BOOK 
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: themlelyes „ had begun to indulge themſelves in 
every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs. To theſe dil. 
orders no adequate remedy could Pollihly be ap- 
plied during the continuance of the war. All the 
eren Which could be raiſed in the Netherlands, 
or furniſhed | by the court of Spain, would be 
ee ſufficient to defray the expenſe of the new 
levies which muſt be made before the next cam · 
paign. And in the mean time the licentious ſpirit 
ol the mutineers muſt diffuſe itſelf throughout the 
army; and both the army itſelf and the provin- 
ces, be thereby expoſed: an eaſy. prey to a watch- 
ful enemy; who, being poſſeſſed of more certain 
rreſources for carrying on the war, had been always 
ready to avail. themſelves 'of 3 e 1 that 
youu afforded them *. A 
Bheſides theſe e eee POET were ſome . 
adi which with Philip, and his miniſters, were 
ſuppoſed. to have had ſtill greater weight. A re 
port at that time prevailed, that the Dutch, hav- 
ing entered into a correſpondence with the Moors 
oon the coaſt of | Barbary, had agreed to Furniſh 
them with ſhips to tranſport an. army into Spain. 
And another report was likewiſe: propagated, that 
the French monarch having formed the deſign of 
- annexing the Netherlands to France, was now pre- 
Pared and reſolved to carry it into execution. It 
does not appear, that there was any juſt founda- 
tion for either of theſe reports. But they ſeem 
N * made a e benen on the ine of 
g Crotiue lib, xy. Bentiv, n li, vill, | 
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the Spaniſh miniſters; who, a thas ds an 
interruption of that domeſtic tranquillity which 


Spain had ſo long enjoyed, or the entire loſs of 


the Netherlands, mult be the conſequence of the 


B 0 O K 


III. 
A sor. 


continuauce of the war, were now more deſirous 


than ever to have it brought to a concluſion .. 
The archduke was ſtill more ſolicitous for peace 


| en the Spaniſh miniſters. From the commence- 


ment of his ſovereignty he had lived in perpetual 
diſquietude. He had fully experienced the vanity 
of his hopes of ſucgeſs from the ſupport of Spain, 
which he knew eto be too much exhauſted; and 


The Arch- 
du ke Albert 


ſolicitous for 5 
peace, and 


why. 


removed at too great a .diſtance from the ſcene f 


action, to afford him the aſſiſtance that was necel- 
fary. He had no heirs of his own body to whom 


he could tranſmit. his dominions. And both the 
and the infanta {beſides being ſenſibly affected hy Ss 


the calamities in which their ſubjects were involved, 


were deſirous to pow: the ge Has of IE, 5 
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They were cohffemecdi in cheir refolifliow by. the 
andi of Spinola, who did not heſitate in advi- 
ſing peace, notwithſtanding the renown which he 
had acquired from his conduct of the war. But 
his ambition being tempered with prudence aud 
moderation, he wiſely: judged it better to reſt 


Peace recom · 
mended by 
Spinola. 


ſatisfied with the glory which he had alreadß 


gained, than to run the riſk of expoſing himſelf 
to reproach, by attempting what lie knew to be 

impoſſible. He Was better acquainted than any 
other perſon with the difficulties to be ran | 
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'» 0 0 K in the e 0 of the war, and Tg mented 


= 


all his influence to perſuade the archduke, and the 
_* Spaniſh miniſters, of the folly of perſiſting in their 
attempt. The time might come, he repreſented, 7 
when the confederates divided among themſelves, 
and no longer ſupported by ſo powerful an ally 
as the king of France, might be induced or com- 
pelled to return to their. allegiance ; but while, 
through their dread of Spain, their internal union 
was preſerved inviolate, and a prince ſo near them, 


poſſeſſed of ſuch inexhauſtible reſources, ever ready 


.to, lent them his aſſiſtance ; - as it was abſurd to 


expect to bring the war to the deſired iſſue, ſo 


the conſequences of perſiſting in it muſt prove 
equally ruinous to the dominions of the rae mt | 


. and to the Spaniſh monarchy ”. 


Albert offers 
peace to the 


confederacy. 


Albert, who entertained the 3 profound re- 
ſpe for Spinola's judgment, being now. more firmly 
than ever perſuaded , that peace Was neceſſary, 


reſolved, whatever conſtruction might be put upon 


his conduct, to make the confederates an offer of 
it without delay, Having previouſly ſounded their 


Prince Mau- 


rice oppoſes . 


an overture 


for peace. 


inclinations, by two perſons. of the names of 


Wittenhorſt and Gevart, he ſome time after ſent 


theſe men back to Holland, with inſtructions 
ihre by himſelf and the infinta* + x 
Theſe inſtructions they firſt communicated - 


| privacely to ſeveral individuals, and afterwards 


requeſted to be permitted to lay .them before 


# 3h aſſembly of the Rates. The members were af 


J Bentivoglio, Grotius, Baudius, 8, 7 
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different opinions os regard. to the expediency 


of granting them this permiſſion; and prince 


Maurice endeavoured to diſſuade the ſtates from 


granting it, by expreſſing his apprehenſions that 


ſome infdions; deſign was covered under the pre» 


nook 
HI. 
1607, 


ſent propoſal, and that as no treaty with Spain, 


or with the archdukes, while they were ſo entirely 


governed in all their conduct by the court af 


Spain, could be productive of any goad effect, fo 
the granting of a public audience to the commiſ- 
fioners would only ſerve to inſpire the people with 
fallacious hopes of peace, and ſo damp their a 5 


in the proſecution of the war. 


But Maurice yielded, on this: enen to the 
perſuaſions of the celebrated John Olden Barvevelt, | 


penſioner of Holland; one of the greateſt ſtateſmen : 
of the age, and equally eminent for his public 
ſpirit as his political abilities and integrity. By this 
venerable patriot it was urged, that while the king 
of Great Britain Rood an idle ſpectator of the war, 
and the French monarch ſeemed to have ſome 


great object in view, which he deemed. of more 


importance than the ſupport of the Dutch republic, 


both theſe princes were well pleaſed to obſerve the 


Spaniards exhauſt their ſtrength. by an obſtinate 


perſeverance in the war with the Netherlands; 


and would probably be more liberal in their offers 


of aſſiſtance to the ſtates than they had hitherto 0 
been if there were a negociation begun for the 
oſtabliſhment of peace. A great majority of the 


It does not appear to have been endet or in 


1 


Vide Jeannin * ili. 208»: 107. 
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is 


aſſembly, A Madcice himſelf, came readily into 
this opinion, and the commiſſioners were readily 


. admitted to an audience. They repreſented that 


the archdukes, being deſirous to put an end to 


the calamities of war, were ready to enter into 


treaty with them, either for eſtabliſhing a perpe- 


tual peace, or a long truce, and would conſent to 


ſuch reaſonable terms as they could not ſuppoſe 
would be rejected by the United Provinces. That 


the ſtates could not be ignorant of the equity of 


the pretenſions of the archdukes; that in all their 
conduct they had ſhown how averſe they were to 


every ſevere and arbitrary meaſure in the govern. 
ment of their ſubjects; that they would claim 


nothing to which they had not the moſt unquel- 
tionable title; and that the ſtates might aſſuredly 


depend-on receiving from them every ſort. of fatis- 
faction and ſecurity they could require for 2 8 full 


1 of their rights and privileges. 
To this propoſal the ſtates, after an F of 
a few days, replied, that no regard could be paid 


to what the commiſſioners had delivered in the 
aſſembly, ſince the archdukes, it appeared, ſtill 


perſiſted in ſuppoſing themſelves poſſeſſed of a 
right to the ſovereignty of the United Provinces. 
That in the ſolemn deed ,- entitled the Union of 
Utrecht, the ſtates having, on the juſteſt grounds, 


renounced the authority of the king of Spain, had 


aſſerted their liberty and independence; that this 


deed had been recogniſed by many of the European 
ſtates and princes; that they had long maintained 
their liberty by force of arms; and were ſtill 
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determined to maintain it to the laſt extremity: 
and to reject every propoſal for treating with the 
archduke or the king of Spain, either for a truce 


or a perpetual peace, unleſs they were acknow- 


ledged as a free ſtate, over which theſe {DOR 


could pretend to no authorit7) . 
With this anſwer the commiſſioners Fe Oy to 


Bruſſels, from whence they wrote a letter to the 


ſtates, acquainting them that, by the propoſal 


any change into their form of government; but, 


The Unite! 


States inſiſt | 
on a recogni- 


'tion of their 
ht had been. made, the archduke did not, mean, 
to claim any authority over them, or to introduce 


freedom. 


leaving all their laws and inſtitutions on their pre- 


featſootipg, to put a period to the miſeries attendant 


upon war,; by a peace or truce; and, ſoon after - 


wards, another commiſſioner was ſent into Holland, 


in whom it ſhould ſeem, Albert could put greater 


confidence than in his firſt commiſſioners. This 


perſon was Ney, or Neyen, a native of Antwerp, 


who had been educated in the Proteſtant religion, 


but having afterwards embraced the Popiſh faith, 


had reſided for ſeveral years in Spain, and was 
at this time general of the order of Franciſcans; 
2 man of conſiderable learning, and of great inte- 


grity and abilities, and highly diſtinguiſhed for : 


his eloquence and addreſs. Having been upwards 
of twenty years of age before he left the Nether- 
lands, he retained a warm affection for his native 


country; he was at the ſame time animated with 


zeal to ſignalize himſelf in the ſervice. of the arch- 
dukes and the court of Spain, and wee _ 


tall: — upon him with great alacrity. 
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He had no ober; Acer his arrival in Holland 


had an interview with ſome of the principal per- - 
16% © ſons in the republic than he diſcovered that it 


would be vain to hope for ſucceſs in the execu- 
tiôn ok his embaſſy, unleſs the ſtates were in the 


_ treaty propoſed: to be acknowledged free and : 


independent, and for this reaſon he immediately 


returned to Bruſſels, in order to ' convince the 
archdukes of the ;hecellity of e os this bon. 


celſion. 8 
Theſe princes, conformably to the tenor 0K the 


abb ementioned letter, written by Wittenhorſt 


and Gevart, at their deſire, were willing to agree 


that no mention ſhould be made in the treaty of 
their right of ſovereignty, but expreſsly to diſclaim' 


this right, and formally to acknowledge the ſover- 


eighty of the ſtates, they conſidered as equally 
dangerous and diſhonorable. It would be in words 
to acknowledge what in their hearts they "muſt 
diſavow ; it would be to give their ſanction to 


yy rebellion, and thereby to afford eneouragement 
to their ſubjects to imitate Te e e, of _ 


revolted provinces. 


Being conſcious, + ever, it the ſtate of 
cher finances, that they were utterly unable to 
8 8 on the war, they reſolved, in conformity 
to the advice of their counſellors, to yield at leaſt 
ſo far as to empower their cëmmiſſioners to de- 


clare, that they were willing to treat with the 


- confederates as with a free people, over whom 
they pretended to ns authority: a form of ex. 


ä Which might be . they W 


* 
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conſiſtently with their honor, as it only anon BO 0 * 


a matter of fact, but did not import either a 
renunciation of their own right to the ſovereignty, 


or an acknowledgment of a right inherent ! in Rene . 


ſtates to independence. 


In the hopes however that it Sine fatishy the! A eter from : 
confederates, Ney was immediately ſent back to aukes 10 the 


the Hague with a letter addreſſed to the ſtates, United Su- 


and ſigned both by Albert and Ifabelta, of which “ 


the following were the principal contents: that 


being extremely ſolicitous to put a ſtop to the 


effuſion of human blood, they were ready to treat 


with the United States as with a free people, from 


whom they claimed no ſubmiſſion or obedience: 


that they were willing to treat either for the pur- 


poſe of eſtabliſhing a perpetual” peace, or a long 


truce, of twelve, fifteen, or twenty years, during 


the continuance of iich the contending parties 


ſhould retain What they at preſent poſſeſſed; unleſs 
it ſhould be mutually agreed, for the common 


intereſt of both, to make an exchange of certain 


towns and territories: that, in order to prevent all 


ſuſpicion of fraud or ſiniſter intention, ambaſſadors, 
natives of the Netherlands, ſhould be nominated 


by the archdukes; and an equal number named © 
by che United States: that the ſtates ſhould have 
their choice of the time and place of meeting; 5 


and that while the negociation was carrying on,; 


there ſhould be an entire ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities: _ 


for eight months, both by fea and land. ' _ 


From the ſequel it will appear that all the mem- 


"uu of the ſtates were not . diſpoſed t to 
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oſals: 8 "ER A' great majo! 


agree, to theſe pro tity 
dufficient Faun bor, A. nNego- 


they were taught A | 


160. ciation or treaty. TO PD * Nu 


. the . Aud no new fant, edged. ro 
Was declared that the truce of eight months, 


No objection was, made to — words in 3 


the declaration of the independence. of the repub- 
lic was expreſſed. The ſtates, . conſcious of the 
tacky, of their. naval force, refuſed. to con- 
ſent to the ceſſation of hoſtllities at ſea; but they 

agreed chat no boſtile e ſhould be vader. 


9P- > 


ſhould commence on 
the archdukes engaged to procure Aa ratification: 
of the preſent. convention, including the declara- 
tory clauſe, „within three montfs. i: bois: the. king 


; : of Spain „ HOSE voy 


Tune proſpen 
, of peace mat-_ 
ter of joy to 


. 


This e at: kn firſt N with 


. and a few days after confirmed in proper 
form by Albert and Iſabella, was immediately : 
communicated. by the ſtates general to the parti - 


cular ſtates, and a day of thankſgiving to Heaven 


for the proſpect of peace ane mes to be eee 


throughout the provinces. 


The people in general . ned . 
occaſion , and were greatly. elated. when they 


che people of reflected on the proof which the propoſal and 


the United 


Province. 


conceſſion of the archdukes afforded of 1 n ; 
ties to e they were reduced. | uh"? | 


the fourth of May: and 


2 * 
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The war, had now: ſabſiſted for: almoſt. forty 1 
years; and though, during a part of that time, 
only ſome of them had been much expoſed to the 
calamities Which, are commonly attendant upon 


war, in the immediate ſcenes of action, yet moſt 
of them had experienced theſe calamities in ſome 


degree. They had, on numberleſs occaſions, been 


diſquieted w with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions; 
and they had long groaned under the weight of 
thoſe enormous taxes, which the ſupporting of 
ſo many Heres. and armies made. it 81e to 


impoſe. VV 5 


There was a . N 3 


15 the people whoſe intereſt and proſperity de- 


pended on the continuance of the war, and parti- 


cularly thoſe who held employments, which muſt 
either be ſuppreſſed, or rendered much leſs lucra- 
tive in the time of peace. By ſuch perſons peace 
was no leſs dreaded than it was deſired by the ge- 
nerality of their countrymen, and the archdukes 

propoſals were repreſented as deceitful and inſidi- 
ous. Unhappily many of the clergy joined in re· 


preſenting them in this light; and, by their in. 


flammatory harangues from the pulpit, contributed 
to. increaſe the difficulties which the ſtates after- 
wards. encountered in carrying on the treaty. __ 

This negociation was a matter of. great 5 5 
to, the. neighbouring. ſtates. and. princes. They 
could not ſuppoſe that the archdukes would have 
ventured to make ſuch humiliating conceſſions, if 
they had not beforehand. obtained the conſent of 


the court of Spain; and that 8 they owa 


A party in 
the United 


States re- 


preſent the 


 archdukes 


propoſals as 
inſidiouss 


The nego- 
ciation for 
peace mat. 
ter of ſur. 
priſe to 


neighbour- if 


ing ſtates 
and princes. 
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would never have land to it, but in order to 
procure by artifice what they had been unable to 
accompliſh by force of arms. They were not 


taken place in the Spaniſh finances; but they 


Likewiſe an 
object of 


jealouſy. 


could hardly believe that à prince poſſeſſed of 
ſuch copious reſources as thoſe of Philip, could 


be reduced ſo low as to find it neceſſary to treat 


With his rebellious ſubjects dn equal terms. They 
were therefore ſuſpicious that the Spaniſh miniſters 
had ſecretly formed ſome deſign, by which their 
intereſt or the intereſt of Europe might be affect · 
ed; and they were confirmed in their ſuſpicion, 
by reflecting on the ſecrecy with which the ne- 


gociation had been carried on. At Bruſſels it had 


been communicated only to a very {mall number 
of the archdukes miniſters. At the Hague, the 


ſtates general alone had been privy to it; and at 


both theſe places it had been carefully concealed 


from all the foreign reſidents, till it was made 


known by the ſtates Sener to the particular 
ſtates, When they appointed the day of public 


chankelgiving. Theſe precautions gave a myſte- | 


rious appearance to the conduct of both parties; 
yet they had probably been uſed with no other 


view, but either to avoid the perplexity ariſing | 
from too great a multitude of counſellors, or to 
prevent oppoſition to the treaty in its infancy, and 
before the reſolution was fully formed, whether it 
NYE mould be rejected or embraced. | 7 


There were no princes ſo well eiten to *. 


5 confulted | on this occaſion TOR the Rates 'as the 
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kings of Great Britain 100 France, to whom the 100 ** 


provinces had been ſo much indebted for their III. 


aſſiſtance in carrying on the war. The former of 16. 


theſe princes, from the narrowneſs of his reve- 
nue, joined to his bad economy in the adminiſ- 
tration of it, had never been able to furniſh them 
with pecuniary ſupplies: but notwithſtanding the 
difficulties in which he was involved, he had con- 
. fented that the one half of the money with which 
the French king ſupplied them, ſhould be de- 

duced from the debt which that prince owed to 
the crown of England, and had at all times af- 
forded encouragement to their levies of troops in 
Britain; while he had ſecretly diſcountenanced 

_ thoſe which, in conſequence of the permiſſion 
granted in the treaty of peace above · mentioned, 

were attempted be (7 the ran or the KDE of 

Spain. | 
ms obligations, 5 hidweres; vt the Nates were 
much greater to the French "than to the Britiſh” 
monarch ; for Henry was not only more able, 
but more diſpoſed to contribute to their ſupport. ; 
Before the peace of Vervins, he had always con- Condut of 
ſidered their cauſe and intereſt as his own; and je Frencb 

g to- 

after that peace, had given them every proof of wards the 
friendſhip that was conſiſtent with fidelity to thoſe ay 1 8 
engagements which he had come under to the' 1. peace gf 
king of Spain. His proteſtant ſubjects had been vervins. 
freely admitted to enter into their ſervice, and 
bad, every campaign, formed a conſiderable pro- 
portion of their troops. When, in order to pro- 
cure tranquillity to Funes; * found it at: 


1 
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BOOK to engage that he would not any longer afford af. 
III. fiſtance.to the ſtates, he had ſolemnly declared to 

16. the Spaniſh awbaſſadors, that he did not thereby 
mean to preclude himſelf from repaying thoſe ſums 

ts the ſtates, which they had lent him in the time 
of his diſtreſs. And, for ſome years, the repaying 
of theſe ſums was the only aſſiſtance in money 
which he. afforded them. But after diſcovering 
that, in violation of the peace of Vervins, the 


reſchal Biron, and. his other diſſatisfied ſubjects, 
the object of ok, was the ſubverſion of his go- 
vernment, thinking bimſelf then at liberty to 


ſpared no pains to perſuade the king of England 
to enter into an alliance with him for their ſup- 


money for the payment of their forces. 


neſs which Henry had manifeſted to the ſtates, his 
conduct had entirely eee rams mating 4 
3 friendſhip. and generoſity. 5 5 
It can ſeldom happen chat a Frings, in 3 con. 


DG #2 


e The amount of theſe ſums was ſeven millions three 


: Sully, „ liv. xxi 


court of Spain had formed intrigues with the Ma- 


retaliate upon them for ſo great an injury, he had 
been more open and liberal than formerly in lend | 
ing his aſſiſtance. to the United Provinces. He 


port; and had, yearly., advanced them ſums of 


It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that in the Kod: | 


5 duct towards foreign ſtates, could be. juſtified. for 
Acting under the infſuence of ſuch motives. A regard 
to the intereſt of his ſubjects, was, as it ought. 

to have been, the ruling principle of Henry's 
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conduct; and his liberality towards the United 


Provinces proceeded from his conviction, . that on 


their proſperity, in-ſome meaſure, depended: the 
peace and tranquillity of his own dominions. 


Having formerly ſuffered ſo much from the 


arms, and afterwards from the intrigues of the 


Spaniards, he was ſtill diſquieted with apprehen- 


ſions of the danger to which he was expoſed 
from their turbulent ambition. He had long be- 
held with pleaſure their fruitleſs conteſt in the 
Netherlands, which had contributed ſo much to 


exhauſt their ſtrength. But having, in concert 


with ſome of his wiſeſt miniſters, formed a plan 


for the humiliation both of the German and Spa- 


niſn branches of the Auſtrian family, which 23 
red leiſure before he could bring it to maturity 


he was not diſpleaſed to hear that the ſtates had 


agreed to th P e archdukes propoſals for entering into 
a treaty; 


dreaded that the court of Spain muſt have form- 
ed ſome deep inſidious deſign, either againſt the 


ut not having been previouſly conſult- 
ed upon the ſubject, and the archdukes having 
made greater conceſſions than he expected, he 


ſtates themſelves or the princes in alliance with _ 


them; and therefore he reſolved to beſtow all 


that attention upon the preſent negociation in the 
Netherlands, which a ee of the N | 


conſequeneę deſerved. 

His affairs in that Sunn had: ied: das ma- 
naged with great prudence by his reſident, mon- 
nen de Burerwall; but, yon” e 255 


* Sully's Memoies, b. 3245 . 
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© poſſible, to acquire a 1 of the een e ons. 
ciation, and vigilantly to watch over the conduct 
of the contracting powers, he ſent to the Hague, 
in quality of ambaſſador extraordinary, the preſi- 
dent Jeannin, a miniſter of great experience, who 
is equally celebrated i in the annals of Henry's reign, 
and in thoſe of his ſucceſſor, for his fidelity, his 
_ eloquence, and his political abilities. ptr 

This able negociator had no ſooner arrived than 
be required admiſſion into the aſſembly of the 
ſtates; where, after reminding them of the zeal 
with which bis maſter had for ſo many years exert- 
ed himſelf in their behalf, he inveighed, with 


much ſeverity, againſt thoſe who had falſely accu- 


| Fed the king of aiming at the ſovereignty. of the 
Provinces; and then gently reproaching the ſtates 
with giving a color to this aſperſion, by. enter- 
ing into a treaty with the enemy, without his 
knowledge or conſent. But as no prince, he 


85 added, could more eaſily forgive bis enemies; 


ſo there was none more ready to overlook the 
omiſſions of his friends: and, to prove the ſin - 
cerity of his friendſhip for the Kates, the king 
had now ſent him in the character of ambaſſador, 
with powers to aſſure them of the continuance of 
his aſſiſtance, in caſe a continuance of the war 
| ſhould be found expedient; or if they choſe. to 
put a period to it, to aſſiſt them in eſtabliſhing 
an honorable and laſting peace. He concluded 
with requeſting that a committee of the ſtates 
might be appointed, to whom he might more 
1 W communicate bis. ee „ my 
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_ whom 5. might occaſionally deliberate con- 


cerning the meaſures which it might ve. proper 


to'purſue. 


The ſtates readily complied with this requeſt, 
and expreſſed how ſincerely they rejoiced to find 
ſo great a king diſpoſed to take ſo warm an inter- 
eſt in their affairs. 

This interpoſition of Henry gave 4 unea- 


ſineſs to the court of Spain, as it afforded joy to 
the ſtates, They knew that all his influence would 
be employed, either to prevent an accommoda- 
tion, or to render it derogatory to the honor and 
- intereſt of Spain. And they were well acquainted 
With the ſuperior talents of Jeannin, who, while 
he would keep the ſtates perpetually on their 
guard, would encourage them to perſiſt in their 
moſt exorbitant demands, 


T he courts of Spain and Rrafffls had reaſon. : 


likewiſe to look for oppoſition from the Britiſh, as 
well as from the French monarch. For James 


had no ground, they thought to entertain any 


jealouſy of the Dutch; as their dependence on | 


him for their Engliſh and Scotch troops, which 


formed ſo great a proportion of their army, his 


| poſſeſſion of the cautionary towns, which were ſo 


many keys of the Netherlands, the ſituation of his 


dominions, and the coincidence between his ſub- 


jects. and thoſe of the ſtates in religious opinions, | 


ſeemed to render him ſecure of their alliance. It 


could not therefore but be agreeable, they ima- 


gined, to this prince, to contribute his endeavours, 


in gs NE of peace, to e the intereſt of 
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ihe, ſtates at the expenſe” 85 Spain. 'T bey TOY 
ſed it, however, to be more likely that he might 
exert his influence; to render this treaty abortive, 


from an apprehenſion which they had given him 


ground to entertain, that if Spain were at peace 


The king 
of England 
- concurs 
with the 
French mo- 
narch in 
promoting 
Peace. 


with the United Frovinces; ſhe might employ her 
leiſure in fomenting the diſcontents of his 7g 


ſubjects in Ireland. 


But they afterwards dc war 9077 had erred 


in this conjeQutt.. Indolence, and an averſion 


to war, were predominant principles in the cha- 


racter of James; and theſe on this occaſion deter. 


wined him, in oppoſition to his political intereſt, to 


concur Wich the French monarch, in promoting 


the eſtabliſhment of peace; beſides that, he could 
not decently have attempted to diſſuade the Dutch 


from liſtening to the propoſals which hag beeh 


made to them, without being more liberal than 
the narrow ſtate of his finances would permit, in 
contributing to their affiſtapce. James had been 
no leſs alarmed than Henry, by the intelligence 


which he received of the negociation between the 


== Water and the archdukes; and had expreſſed to 


Caron, the Dutch reſident at London, his fur- 


priſe at the ſecrecy with Which it had been carried 


: on. But the fates, folicitous to preſerve his 
| friendſhip, having ſent two of their number to 


explain to him the motives of their conduct, he 


readily admitted of their apology, and ſoon After 
ſent fir Ralph Winwood and fir Richard Spencer, 


Z in the character of ambaſſadors, to aſſiſt them in 


5 bringing the 1 to the deſired concluſion: ' 


About 


ö 
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„und from che king of Deumare, the elector Pala» ut. ö 
F tine, the elector of Brandenburgh, the landgrave 1% N 
5 of Heſſe, and ſeveral other proteſtant princes of | 
3 Germany; who, baving no intereſt of their own 
do adjuſt or ſecure, could have no other wotive- — = 
b 1 ſending them, but to afford to the ſtates; + Bp 
7 this important occalion,, a proof of the concen | i 
15 which) they took in their proſperity ) = 
E Is the mean time an event happened, which, S . i 
. 5 elevating the hopes of one of the;contending i 
J parties, while it depreſſed thoſe of the other, con. ; j 
7 tributed to haſten the treaty to à concluſion. The 9 
: ſtates having, early in the. ſpring of (this year. it 
J | equipped a fleet of twenty-ſix - ſhipsiof war, be- 
7 ſides tranſports with ſtores and proviſions, y 
n put it under the command of Heemſkitk, one of Open . 
8 the braveſt officers, and moſt ſkilful navigators at ſea, under 
X in the Netherlands, with inſtructions to ſail for the Heemaki 
© _ weſtern coaſts of Spain and Portugal, and by | 
e watching the motions of the enemy, to provide for 
A the ſafe arrival of the 'Eaſt-Indiaifleet.. The pre. 
0 ſervation of this fleet, which there was ground W 
= believe the Spaniards were prepared to intercepft, x 
f "the ſtates informed him was to be conſidered as a 1 
5 principal object of his expedition: but they re- 
5 quired. beſides; that he ſhould give all poſſibie an- 0 1 
e noyance to the \engmy., and remember, chat the . 1 
5 archdukes having made propoſals: for a i treaty; of „„ | 
5 Pen! the iſſue of chis treaty; and conſequently + I Þ 
= Baudius, lb. J. Bentivogiio, Grotius ; and Winwood, ” 
i eee noone N 

ol. L „% e ie 

; = | 
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e hee n Sf 5the'\ United beser 


would greatly depend on the ſucceſs with which bis 
arm in the preſent enterpriſe ſhould be attended. 

Heemſkirk, flattered with the truſt repoſed in 
11 at fo critical a juncture, aſſured the ſtates, 


when he received his inſtructions, tbat whether 


be ſhould die or; ſurvive; they ſhould not have 


reaſon to repent of the honor they had conferred 


on him; and, in order to expreſs his confidence 


of ſdecels; a declared that he would not accept 
of any reward or pay, unleſs the booty ſhould 


amount to more than five. hundred thouſand Dor. 


TJ 


April Io. 


3 glory: than of riches, under the f. 
moderate deportment Wa K he concealed 


s; in Which caſe he would accept only of his 


| are of what ſhould remain after that ſum was 
deducted. He was already, ſays Grotius, poſſeſſed 


we a greater fortune than his manner of life requi- 
red; and, being animated more by the love of 
mple ſhow and 


all the quali ties of a her a 


"IO Having left the Texel on . ch of March, 


he firſt directed his courſe towards Liſbon; but 


Heing informed on bis arrival in the mouth of the 


Tagus, by ſome merchants whom he had ſent 
before him,; under neutral colors, to procure in- 
telligence, that the firſt diviſion of the Portugueſe 


5 * Spaniſh fleet intended for the Indies and Ame - 


; had already ſailed, and that the ſhips: belong- 


152 to the ſecond, were neither fully equipped 


mor had get their gargoes on board ; but that a 


| Spaniſh fleet of ſhips of war was then riding at 


anchor i 25 * * of e he ä 


* 


drr e 3 3 bow 
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of the enemy. pf 

The 3 8 5 for 1 1 obſer- 
ved him ſteering his courſe along the coaſt of 
Andaluſia, had given notice to the admiral Don 


John Alvarez Davila of his approach ; and Davila 


had full leiſure to put his fleet into a proper poſ- 
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ſet ſail * chat Rage and foon arrived vide ſight B 0 0 x | 


y | | 
T607. 


April 24. | 


or 25. 


ture of defence; It conſiſted of twenty - one ſhips, 


I nine of which were greatly - ſuperior in ſize to 


thoſe of the enemy, and was drawn up under the 


cannon of the fort, having the admiral's. galleon, 


which was much Jargar than the reſt, in front. 
Heemſkirk was fully aware of the great advantage 


which the Spaniſh admiral muſt derive from his 


ſituation; but this conſideration rather ſerved to 


confirm, him in his purpoſe. than to deter ju hin 


For the greater, ſaid. he to his 1 in 
uncil.of War Which he held before the engage. 


3 the danger to which we ſhall be expaſed, 


and the more arduous our attempt, the greater 


m e 
un it into execution. 5 os 


wall be the glory we ſhall acquire, and the more . 


important the ſervice we ſhall perform to our 
country, if our arms ſhall be crowned with vic 


tory. Many illuſtrious exploits have our country- 


men achieved: in- different quarters of the globe, 


Ain; and, 
by our ſucceſs ,. ſhall ſhow how- little reaſqn the 


Spaniſh monarch, with his long proud liſt of title = 
| . that he is the ſovereign of the ſeas. 


has to by . 
len, not be a the. K Gay 5 
5 | 


but we are the firſt who ſhall adventure to attack 5 
the royal fleet in the ſtrongeſt port of 
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voor We the egemy's Ape for this's very circumſtance, 
_ 1. by rendering them unwieldy in all their motions, 
| . Will facilitate our conqueſt. 2 require you to do 
nothing, of which I ſhall not ſet you an example. 
But when the engagement ſhall be begun, we muſt 
remember it will be no longer poſſible to eſcape, 
wie muſt either conquer or periſh. Nor is it only 
dur own preſervation that depends on the forts 
rude we ſhall diſplay in our preſent enterpriſe, 
but the ſafety of the rich fleet that is in its way 
from India, the ſafety of all our conntrymen, who 
e engaged in trade in this part of the world, 
and the terms likewiſe of peace which the ſtates 
wall obtain from the enemy. Let us only exert 
Ourſelves as we have done on former occaſions, 
and diſcover that - contempt” of danger which | is 
the foreſt pledge of victory, and we ſhall enjoy 
the glory and felicity of putting a period to the 
War, and thereby fecure to our countrymen that 
_ liberty for Which _ brag ſou Skt Tl more than 
LE forty years. - 1 $45 58 
HFHFaving delivered: hel Mans with that 
natural military eloquence , which he poſſeſſed in 
+ an eminent degree, and received from all the offi. 
cers preſent, the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, confirme 
by oath, chat, to the utmoſt of their power, they 
Would imitate his example, and fulfil his commands, 
= he! communicated” to them his plan of attack, and, 
as ſoon as they had returned to cheir reſpedtive 
EE Hips, he Save the ſignal to advance. 

When Davila perceived them che he 
5 ordered the maſter ofa DCE OO whom 
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be brought upon the deck, and inquired of bim 
what he imagined might be his. countrymen's de- 
ſign: to attack your fleet, anſwered the priſoner; 
to which Davila, ſmiling contemptuoully, replied, : 
that he could not ſuppoſe it, ſince his ſingle ſbip, 
be thought, would prove an over - match for all 
the Dutch veſſels, that were in ſight. That max 
be true, ſaid the other, but, either I know no- 

thing of the character of my counterwen., or * , 


battle will be inſtantly begun. 

Heemſkirk himſelf led the van, 24S F 
courſe directly towards Davila, who, inſtead of 
that contempt which he had fo recently. expreſſed, 
being now overwhelmed with, aſtoniſhment at the 
ſight of ſuch unprecedented. intrepidity, gave or- 


ders to ſlip bis anchors, and to retire behind his 
other ſhips, hoping that the enemy would thus 
be induced to exhauſt their fury upon them, and 
that afterwards he might, come in for. a ſbare of the. 


victory. 


But Heemſkirk , agreeably 5 bis 8 = 

he had communicated to his officers, that he him- 
ſelf would attack the admiral's galleon, without 
heſitation entered within the line of the Spaniſh = 
fleet, and ſtill continued to advance, keeping up 
his fire till he had come within a ſhot of 
the enemy. Davila having 5 before his approach, 


given the firſt broadſide, it was now returned by 


Heemſkirk, whoſe fire being, more ſkilfully direct. 
ed, did greater execution. But ſoon aſter, while 
1 e . Noce NE, 8 1 on * 
a e 
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3 6 6x moſt conſpituous part of the deck, his left leg was 
| Erried off by a cannon ball and his thigh being 
at the fame time torn and ſhattered, he perceived, 
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ftrbm the great effuſion of blood, chat he could not 


Death of. 


F 


* 
2 


bave many minutes to ſurvive. Theſe he em- 
ployed in exhorting thoſe about him to perſevere 
n the attack, and to remember the oath which 
they had taken , and the duty which they owed 
| to themſelves and to their country ; after which 
having recommended himſelf to the Divine Mercy, 
N appointed an officer of the name of Verhoeve 
t conimand the ſhip, he expired. 
Ss great a diſaſter was eek: to fill the 
wide of the ſpectators with diſmay and terror; 


but that intrepid ſpirit with Which his example 
bad iafpired them, far from being extinguiſhed by 


His death, Was rather nouriſhed up into rage and 
futy, by their defire of taking ſignal vengeance on 
the eheiny. 'The battle, which had been ſuſpend - 
erf for a little While, was inſtantly renewed with 
the, ſame vigor as before; and another captain, 
_ rafted Littberr, coming up to ſupport Verhoeve, 


hey united together in their aſſault on the Spaniſh 


Admirals ſhip, and battered ber at once on both 
Kees with uncommon violence. 

In the mean time the reſt of the Dutch fleet 
Had be egun their attack upon the other galleons, 
\ With the lame alacrity and ardot ; and the Spa- 
_ viatds long gave proof of equal bravery in their 

delence. But at length, two of their ſhips were 

on fire and burnt by the enemy, a third was 


b, 4 4 fourth, From ad — _y ble 
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up, andall the reſt, ; except the adntiral's galleon, 200 
run aſnore. nas AE. 
The admiral bimfſelf. had 15550 kiued et the . 
land time with Heemſkirk , but the officer who 
ſucceeded him in the tommand:; had maintained 
the combat with inflexible fury, „ and the iſſue 
for ſeveral hours remained doubtful. At length, 
a third Dutch ſhip arriving to the aſſiſtance of the 
other two, the Spaniſh commander hoiſted a white 
N as a Ggnal that he was ready to ſurrender. . N 
But the Dutch, animated by the ſame. impla- eee 
cally and gies ſpirit, with which their war eee 
againſt the Spaniards had generally been conduct. | « 
ed, paid no regard to this ſignal, and ſtill conti- ' 
nued firing till they had beaten down the flag. 
WM The hearts of the Spaniafds then ſunk within 
1 them, and their efforts began to relax, - The 
5 Dutch perceiving this, inſtantly boarded their 
5 veſſel, and attacked them with ſo much fury; 
i that they were quickly overpowered. Moſt of 
, them were put to the ſword, and the reſt com- 
„ pelled to jump over board into the ſes, where | 
many of them were either ſhot or drowned. In They obtats 
: this engagement the Spaniards loft near two thou- : ro __ 
ſand men; and; beſides the [hips above-mentioned, 25 


t Which were brane or ſunk, almoſt all the reſt 

, were rendered unfit fot ee ſervice; - whereas 

| not a ſingle Dutch ſhip was either loſt or deſtroyed , 

fr and only about a hundred men were killed. - 
e So \fignal a victory, Which excited the moſt : 
s 7 dreadful apprehenſions in the minds of the peo- 5 
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8 bende with wa este important conſe- 


quences, if Heemſkirk had lived to improve it; 
and en Cadiz or Gibraltar might have been 
reduced. But the officers, on whom the com- 
mand had devolved, were ſatisfied with the glory 


they bad acquired, and, in two days after the en- 


Semen retired to Tetuan, on the African 


coaſt; Kron whence, after repairing their dama. 
ges, and} ſendiog home two of the tranſports with 


the ſick and wounded , and the body of the ad- 


he. miral, they failed in different ſquadrons to the 
cCoaſt of Portugal, Azores, and other places, where 


they expected to enrich themſelves by Wy N 


of the merchant - his. 


But although this victory #7: not att 
b any new conqueſt, it had confiderable influ- 
ence on the temper and conduct of the contend- 


5 ing parties at the preſent criſis. It contributed 
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Effects of 
this victory 
on the con- 
rending par- 


to inſpire the Dutch with greater confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs in the proſecution of the war, and to render 
them more intractable; while it tended, on the 
other band, to produce 'a more complying tem- 


per on the part of the Spaniards, and to heighten 
| weir ſolicitude for the eſtabliſhment of peace. = 


The archdukes had given the moſt conviricing 
apes! how ſtrongly they were actuated with 
this ſolicitude. They had not only made the firſt 
advances to the Rates, and readily agreed to pre- 
liminary terms, Which, by all the powers of Eu- 


rope, were thought huwiliating ; ; but no ſooner 


bad a ceſſation of hoſtilities been agreed to, Which 


extended ew: to hoſtLines at land, than wy) ſet 


4 


at liberty, PP PA a FI VO all the "TR 1 BOO * 


ors, who had been taken priſoners by their ſhips © 


of war, and ſhowed [themſelves determined, if 


lity. 25 


Theſe princes . Dn the . ” 9 | 
too little pains to faye appearances, and had ſuf-. 
fered their eagerneſs for peace to betray” them 
into an act of indiſcretion, which, by putting 


111. 
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poſſible, to 198 an ond. to every ſpecies of h oſti 5 


the ſtates more than ever upon their N tended © 


to increaſe. the difficulty of accompliſhing their 


deſign, Their agent having, agreeably to his 
inſtructions, requeſted. a private interview with © 


Aerſens, the Dutch ſecretary, after returning him 


thanks for his good offices with the ſtates; defired 385 


him to accept of a diamond of conſiderable value 1 


for his wife, and acquainted him that the arch: 


dukes, deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of his good © 
intentions, had given orders for the reſtoration 
of his houſe in Bruſſels; While the marquis of 


Spinola had ſent him an obligation for fifty thou- 
ſaad crowns; fifteen thouſand of which ſhould 


as either a peace or a 7 3 truce ſhould be con- 


and having previouſly: conſulted prince Maurice 
concerning the part which he ſhould act, accepted, 


though with ſeeming reluctance, both of the dia- 


mond and Spinola's obligation for the money; 


but, agreeably to his concert with Maurice, he 
eee them "IP: to the coungy, of Dato „ to 


* 


be paid upon demand, and the reſt as ſoon 


cluded. Aerſens, N having cohjectured what might | 
be Ney's intention in wiſhing for an interview, 


dor peace en. afforded a ſtriking proof how extremely averſe they 
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» 6 6 whois be gave a particular relation of che whole 
I. affair in a few days after 
75607; This tranſaction , tharntork, age: wales to ex 


| ay ire dite ſuſpicion of the archdukes deſigns; While it 


courages the 


Daten to ini Were to the Edntinuance of the war, and thus 

on high terms. contributed to confirm the ſtates in their reſolu . 
tion of inſiſting upon che moſt eee ne | 
honorable. terms. 

The court of Spain was not in reality | leſs anxious 
Lich regard to the iſſue of the preſent negociation 
than that of Bruſſels 5 but, whether from pride or 
policy, they better evnccaled: their anxiety , and 
_ artfully: acted for ſome time as if the treaty had 
© been entirely the plan of the archdukes, to which 
the king found himſelf under no necellity, arifing 
froti the ſituation of his own affairs „ wt RAE | 
0 conſent, 

Of the truth of this th TY wat vogard | 
to the ratification of the late agreement between 
the ſtates and the archdukes , affords ſufficient 
evidence. In order to obtain that ratification, Ney, 
the Franciſcan, had gone to Madrid, and, after 

à delay of ſeveral Weeks, during which he had 
occaſion for all his Mareſs and eloquence, he had 
now returned with it to Bruſſels. It was imme- - 
_ Giately after carried to the Hague by Verreiken, 
_ Alberts s principal ſecretary; to whom the ſtates, 
impatient to know particularly the contents of 

"uu ee Tor an ene on ae 2 
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A eee They had been beforehand 


informed, by a letter from Spinola, that their 
agreement with the archdukes had been ratified by 
the king, and that it was in order to communicate 


to them the deed of ratification that Verreiken was 
ſent into Halland. But they were extremely diſſa- 
tisfied when they examined this deed, both with 
the form/and the contents. 


It was conceived in vague and general terms, 


and not in the common form of a compact or con- 


vention. It did not comptehend the eſſential clauſe 
relative to the ſovereignty and independence of 


the United Provinces. Even in the copy of the 
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States diſſa- 
tisfied with 
Philip's rati- 
fication of the 


The United 


preliminaries 


of peace. 


archdukes agreement, which was prefixed to the 


deed, that clauſe was omitted; and, in contradic- 


tion to the ſpirit and meaning of it, the archdukes | 
were ſtyled the ſovereigns of the Netherlands. It 


Vas ſabſeribed by Philip, I, The King, (To 
el Rey) a form of ſubſcription which he uſed: only 
where his ſabjects were addreſſed; It was ſealed 


with his fall ſeal, inftead of the great one; and 


it was written on paper, and not on vellum, as 


was uſual in all tranſactions of importance. 


"Theſe omiſſions and informalities were inftantly 


pejociver by all the deputiesʒ but, that their con- 


duct might not appear precipitate, they appointed 


another meeting for the mature conſideration of 
them; after which they uoanimouſly reſolved: to 


reject the deed of ratification , as being neither 


ſuch as the archdukes had undertaken to procure, 


nor affording a ſufficient ground for proceeding 


| * Wu ang treaty. Verreiken, , to. whom this 
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EY o K ſation Was communicated, labored. to 1 
111, the ſtates that the defects and informalities com- 
%. plained of muſt have been entirely owing to care. 
leſſneſs on the part of the tranſctiber, it being 
impoſſible to doubt that the king would have 
entirely rejected the agreement, „if he had not | 
meant to grant his ratification of the Whole. 
But the ſtates remained inflexible in ee SA 
| poſe; for it was: equally impoſſihle, they thought, 75 
to ſuppoſe that a deed of ſo great importance, in 
the conſequences of which not only the archdukes, 
but the king himſelf, were ſo deeply intereſted, 
could have been leſt by his miniſters to be deviſed | 
by an inferior clerk or ſecretary. It Was impoſſi · 
ble but his miniſters muſt have perceived the want 
of ſo eſſential a clauſe as that which related to 
ſtzhe independence of the provinces; a clauſe Which 
was obviouſly of ſuch a nature, that it was 
impoſſible to doubt of its having been purpoſely 
omitted, but without which they were unalter- 
| ably reſolved to decline all farther negociation, 
either with the archdukes „ or r with the court of | 
WW COT 5 
Verreiken , _ perceiving that. no | arguments 1 
1 employ would prove effectual, requeſted 
liberty to remain at the Hague for fix days long · 
Jer till he ſhould acquaint the archdukes with 
what had paſſed, and receive their inſtructions for 
his future conduct. With this requeſt the ſtates 
complied; and, before the expiration of the time 
ſpecified, a letter from the archdukes arrived, in 
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fied a part of the convention without objections 


to the reſt, the deed ought to be conſidered: as a 
ratification at the whole; yet, in order to remove 


every obſtacle to the treaty propoſed, and to 
ſhow how ſincerely they defired the eſtabliſhment 


of peace; they would procure another ratification 
in the form required: but, in the mean time, 


they hoped, and requeſted, chat the ſtates would 


give proof of fincerity on their part, by ine 


their fleet from the coaſts of Spain. 
On this occaſion a violent conteſt aroſe: among 


we deputies, and ſeveral of them diſcovered an 
inclination to break off the treaty without delay. 
It was now ſufficiently manifeſt, they alledged, 


that the Spaniards were not ſincere. in their profeſs 


LH, 
16076 


: not t perde the validity of theſe bd Which Bo o « 
the ſtates had made to the form of the king's 
ratification, who thought, that, as he had rat 
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The treaty 


in danger of 


being broken 
olf. 


fions. It was abſurd to expect that an enemy, ſo 


in veterate and implacable, would ever ſeriouſly 
think of peace on fair and equitable terms, till they 
were compelled by ſome dire neceſſity. It was 


evident that their object had, from the "Es een 


been to diſarm the confederates, and to procure a 


reſpite from the war, till their preparations for 
proſecuting it with greater vigor were complete. 


The fleet, therefore, ought not to be recalled, 


but to be reinſorced, and the people rouſed from 


their preſent lethargy, by apprizing them of the . 


ſnare Which had been laid for their deſtruction. 


- Theſe were not, however, the ſentiments of - 
of the ä ſor 3 the 


the 8 part 


18 


. 


2 whole 8 were { difpoled to PRI do 
111. and artifice to the court of Spain, only ſome of 
160. them thought there was any ground for calling 1 in i 

oh queſtion the ſincerity of the archdukes, who, in 

the opinion of the generality, had, to the utmoſt 

of their power, fulfilled their engagements, and 
cC̃ould nat be juſtly blamed for the dead or los 
. malities of the ratification, _ | 

The United It was therefore reſalved, manly from, the, refed 

OE en wx to theſe princes, and partly from dread of- the 

fleet from the Imputatian. of inſincerity in the profeſſions which 

| * of they had made of their deſire of peace, that the 
| fleet ſhould be recalled. But they, at the ſame 

Ti time, required that the ratification, executed in 

2 proper form, ſhould be produced within a limited , 

ttime ſpecified; and, in order to prevent any future 6 
omiſſion or error, they delivered to Verreiken 0 

| _ three copies, preciſely of the ſame import, one X 

in Latin, another in French, and a third in Dutch . 

3 

f 


declaring, that, without a faithful tranſeript of 
one or other of theſe, they would inſtantly 
break off the negociation, and abr. themfelyes 


to the proſecution of the War. t 

lt was Barnevelt who made this . i 1 

| the name of the other deputies; after which he 8 

reminded Verreiken of the attempt which had 1 

| been made by the Franciſcan to corrupt the ſecre- v 
* tary. © There,” ſaid he. is the diamond, and th 
Z | here is the marquis of \Spinola's obligation for 1 


| | fifteen thouſand crowns. Let them both be reſtored fi 
„ to their proper owners: ſuch preſents are not 67 
5 neceſſary for the purpoſe of obtaining peace » if 
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your masters wiſh for 166 „ on equitable terms; 


and if they are not willing to agree to ſuch 
terms, their preſents will not be ſufficient to pro. 
cure it. Were it poſſible that one or two per- 


ſons could be found in this aſſembly ſo baſe as 


to accept your bribes, and, for the ſake: of them; 


to make-a-ſacrifice of the liberty of their coun» 
try, yet a great majority will retain their inte- 
grity, and render your largeſſes, though they 
were much. ; reater chan woos! maſters can een; 
of no ne . agw 37 


Verteiken, eing. unprepared. fort chic 5 


was thrown into ſome confuſion, and replied, that 

* Ney "muſt certainly have done what he was 
0 of without any authority from the arch- 
dukes. It Was impoſſible that the ſtates could 
give credit to this aſſertion; but, being ſatisfied 
with having ſo publicly expreſſed their reſentment, 
the meeting was immediately diſmiſſed, Verreiken 


permitted to return to ge age arty foon 8 9 75 the 


voy was recalled. bs 4% - * 


'The rendes my £4 the. FRO 8 — | 
welt applications at the court of Spain; and at 
length; though not without conſiderable difficulty, 
obtained ſuch a ratification of their convention 
from the tus o as ant 9 ny Ry ” 
YOu accept. | 


In this new Rs all dhe PEN 1 were 


inſerted, which the copies tranſmitted by the 
W contained, „ and 1 Far a urn of 
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BOOK e was. pbſarvedi but to the declaration 
„ chat the king and archdukes were willing to treat 
a6. with the confederates as with a free people, over 
| whom they pretended to no authority, a clauſe 
was annexed, declaring, that in caſe the: Negocia- 
tion ſhould be. broken, off on account of religion, 
or any other diſputed point, the ratification ſhould 
be void, and all matters remain on their preſent 
footing. Beſides: which, the deed was incorrectly 
written, ſome words being interlined, and others 
_ wholly omitted. It was written in Spaniſh , and 
not in Latin, French, or Dutch, as had been 
regqueſted; upon paper, and not on parchment, 
and ſubſcribed like the former one, not with the 
name of Ke king, but with the words © I, The 
King, as if Philip had Thi conſidered the confe. 
nen as his ſuect , dcn e 
pheſe latter eee though; thay, at 
2 proof of extreme careleſſueſs, or of the moſt 
childiſh: obſtinacy , on the part of the Spaniſh 
_ miniſters, were deemed of ſmall: importante; and 
it Was proved that even the king of England; in 
his late treaty of peace with Spain had acquieſced 
in the ſame ſorm of ſubſcription. But the depu- 
ties could not be ſo eaſily reconciled to the 
:clauſe annexed to the declaration of their liberty; 3 
for although, as they repreſented to the arch- 
edukes commiſſioners; they were free, whether 
the king of Spain ſhould acknowledge it or not, 
vet che annexed clauſe ſeemed to imply chat their 
freedom dependent on the 5 of . king; and 
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to accept of the ratficitivi with' a clauſe of his 


import, might be interpreted as an acknowledge. - 


ment, on their part, of the truth of the poſition 


which the clauſe implied. Beſides that, from the 


manner in which mention is made in this annexed 
clauſe, of religion, and other diſputed points, there 


was ground to ſuſpect, that, in the treaty propoſed, = 


the king intended that the eſtabliſhment of religion, 


and other matters which reſpected the internal 


government of the provinces, ſhould be diſcuſſed, 


To this the people of the United Provinces | 


would never, be perſuaded. to confent. To inſiſt - 


upon it, would be to treat them as a dependent, 


and not as a free people; and, therefore, to the 
ſtates it appeared extremely doybifat; whether, 
in order to fave à great deal of 3 trou ; 


ble, it were not expedient that the negociation 


ſhould be inſtantly broken off, But, as- they 


ſhould be ſorry to give ground to ſuſpect that 
they were not deſirous to put a period to the ca» 
lamities, of war,, they had reſolved to refer te 


whole matter to the ſtates of the particular towns. 


and provinces , that the people might have an op- 
portunityy, of judging for themſelves 1 in a matter in 


which they were ſo; deeply intereſted. With this 5 | 


anſwer the commiſſioners returned to Bruſſels, af. 


ter receiving an aſſurance from the ſtates, that, in 


ſeven weeks from the preſent time, information. 
would be tranſmitted to the 'archdukes whether 


the ratification was rejected or received 


* Baudius , Grotius , Kc. Jeannin , tom. 'L laue au | 
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as 0 * At this Se, both the 3 aud thei 


£ 
In. rulers differed widely in their ſentiments with re- | 
6 gard to the queſtion that was now before them; f 
e 12 while one party maintained that the ratification E 
United ought, without heſitation, to be rejected, and 6 
| Provinces. the other thought, that although it was not alto. { 
gether ſuch as they wiſhed it to have been, yet it | 
ought to be admitted as a ſufficient foundation for r 
the treaty that was propoſed. Prince Maurice was 1 
at the head of the former of theſe parties, and | 
Barnevelt of the latter; and each of theſe leaders 0 
exerted himſelf with great 1 and zeal in 0 
gaining converts to his opinion. There was t 
I) be ſtates, on this occaſion, 3 that the original 0 
ddeed itſelf ſhould be left in their hands. The cammiſſion- d 
ets having no inſtructions on this head, the Franciſcan f 
went himſelf to Bruſſels to receive them; a the archdukes fi 
"agreed to the requeſt of the ſtates on theſe conditions , that f 

they ſhould give an obligation in writing to reſtore the deed ; 
if required, and ſhould, at the ſame time, declare that | t 
the archdukes, in procuring it from the king, had fully * 
3 the engagement which they had come under in C 
their firſt agreement with the ſtates. The Rates refuſed their te 
- conſent to theſe conditions, but ſtill inſiſted, that, as the b 
deed' was addreſſed to them, it ſhould be ſuffered to remain 55 
in their poſſeſſion. Ney returned to Nuſſels a, ſecond time, ü 
and prevailed on the archdukes'to yield to their demand. V 
Though the ratification was not ſuch as the ſtates wiſhed it tl 
to have been, yet it ſhould ſeem to have been no ſmall grati- ſ 
_ | fication to them, that the king had granted a declaration Y 2 
1 however qualified” and expreſſed, of their being a free people, i 
over whom he pretended to no authority. In return for the Y 
complaiſance of the archdukes on this occaſion, they would 0 
gladly have given the declaration required, that "theſe princes d 


had fully performed their engagement, but thought it wat 
| anne to give it e with truth. 7 


+ 
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ground to alp that the motives by ha chi 


prince was actuated, on this occaſion, were not 
perfectly pure and ene but that he dread- 
ed the . diminution of his power, if peace were 

eſtabliſhed, and, partly on this account, was de- 
firous of the continuance of war. The reaſoning, 
however, which he employed, was ſpecious, and 


made a frong e on the . of e of 


his countrymen. | 
As the court of 8 4 hs ſaid, 1 on frm 


Bo 0. * | 
11. 


occaſions. given the moſt unqueſtionable evidence 


of their duplicity, ſo at preſent it Was impoſſible 


to doubt of their being actuated by ſome ſiniſter 


deſign. In their firſt ratification, they had not only 


declined to acknowledge the independence of the 
ſtates, but had expreſsly affirmed, that they were 


ſubject to the dominion of the archdukes. To their 
ſecond, they had ſubjoined a clauſe Which rendered 
their independence contingent and precarious, and 
wholly dependent on the will of the king. Whoever 


conſiders the vaſt dominions of Spain, and her inve- 
terate, habits of domination and pride, would not 
be eaſily. convinced that ſhe intended to obſerve a 


truce, or peace, any longer than it might ſuit 85 


views of tyranny and conqueſt. It was the deſign of | 


that ambitious and politic nation, to break the 


ſpirit. of the conſederates by the habits of indolence 


and luxury. The martial ſpirit would leave the 


republic. and would not be eaſily revived. The 


bitizens would become remiſs and inattentive to the. 


defence of objects, 'which,, when they knew them 


1 be. in danger, they conſidered a8 dearer than / 


$2 


fe. None are ſo eafily ſubdued as thoſe who think 
they have nothing to fear. The fear of the enemy 
is a bond of unity, and produces both military 


diſcipline and civil obedience, while ſtates living 


in ſecurity; opulence, and eaſe, are ſubdued by 
| habits of effeminacy, » torn by- inteſtine diſcords, 


and thus fall an eaſy prey to ſome ambitious and 


_ warlike neighbour. It was for this reaſon, that Scipio 
Naſica oppoſed with ſo much wiſdom, the falſe poli- 
cy of Cato, who adviſed the deſtruction of Carthage. 


When the minds of the confederates ſhould 


5 cool; and their patriotiſm begin to languiſh, the 


Spaniards hoped, by various arts of corruption, 
to bring them again under the yoke of their former 
ſovereigns. But whatever might be the effect of 


ſuch artifices, they would recruit their exhauſted 


ſtrength, and whenever a fit opportunity ſhould 
offer, violate the peace they now ſolicited. | 

Their army, at the preſent. period, was uni- 
verſally diſcontented on account of their want of 


pay. Great numbers had already mutinied; and 
if the war continued, there was ground to ex- 
pect, that the greateſt part would refuſe to ſub- 


mit to the control of military diſcipline.. With 
ſuch an army, no prudent general would venture 


to engage in any important enterpriſe. And the 


people, among whom they were quartered, being 


- grievouſly oppreſſed , both by the government and 


the mutineers, were ready to ſhake Se a . 


which had become intolerable. 
The Spaniards were, ſtill leſs formidable at ſea 


than at land. From che great decreaſe of their 
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nde they found it impoſſible to procure ſailors | 


ſufficient to man their ſhips of war; and their fleets, 
far from being able to contend with thoſe of the 


ſtates, were even unable to defend themſelves in 


their harbours, under the cannon of their forts. 


Such was the preſent ſtate of the Spaniſh Acer 


and army; whereas thoſe of the confederates had 


26s. 


2 


never been in ſo flouriſhing | a condition. Their 


army was at preſent, as it had always been, un- 


der the moſt perfect diſcipline; regularly paid, 


and abundantly ſupplied with every thing neceſſary 
to enable it to act with vigor: while their fleets, 
more numerous than ever, had in almoſt every 


quarter of the globe proved an overmatch for 


thoſe of the enemy and had obtained over them 
ſeveral important victories, Which had been 


attended with a great increaſe”! of trade, and 


wealth, and power. T hey had eſtabliſhed trade 
in many places; which, till lately, had been viſited 


only by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, They had 


got poſſeſſion” of ſeveral of the moſt important 


branches of the Indian commerce; and if they 


did not ſuffer themſelves to be diverted from the 
proſecution of their naval enterpriſes, they would 


ere Jong make themſelves maſters of the whole, 


The war, therefore, which they had carried on 


againſt the' enemy at ſea, had already proved, 


and would ſtill continue to prove, a mine of gold 


to the United Provinces; while their military 


operations at land, had neither exbauſted their 
0 ops gen! Rreogth, \FROF 77 my 7175 
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BOOK. meaſure. conſiſted of foreign troops, while the 
I. natives were permitted to apply themſelves to 
n manufactures and trade, and all the money ex. 
pended for the ſupport of the army, was ſpent at 

home, either in purchaſing the manufactures of 

the country, or thoſe commodities which mer. 
chants found it ſo beneficial to import from fo. 
reign parts. It had indeed been found neceſſary 
to impoſe taxes on ſeveral-commodities ; and ma. 
'ny. perſons complained of the burden of theſe 
taxes, yet both the riches and the number of the 
people had every year increaſed, fince the taxes 
were impoſed; and no country abounded 1 more in 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. 
Of the truth of theſe obſervations, the Spani 
EL” ts were ſufficiently aware. They had come at 
length to perceive that the war had to the confe- 
Hexates. proved a copious ſource of proſperity; 
while their own ſtrength had been. exhauſted by 
It and their commerce almoſt ruined; and they 
were for this reaſon deſirous of a temporary peace, 
hoping thereby to avert the danger to which they 
ſawy themſelves expoſed; to deprive: the confede- 
Tates of the advantages which they at- preſent en. 
joyed; to ſow diſcord among the -provinces, and 
to accompliſh', by fraud and artifice, what they 
Had hitherto. been unable to attain by force of 
arms. That ſuch was their intention, appeared 
from the diſingenuity of their conduct n e 
; 200 the deed of ratification. | 
But whether this was in redliey + a cdefign or not, 
5 no doubt could be entertained as it Was for 
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the intereſt of to Spaniards that peace ſhould be 


eſtabliſhed, it was no leſs for that of the ſtates: 


| that the war ſhould: be proſecuted with vigor, 


till the enemy were reduced to the neceſſity of 
acting with greater ſincerity, and more equitable ' 


terms could be obtained, than they had OE 


to expect at the preſent Sd . 

This reaſoning produced the 1 effect, 
ee in Holland and Zealand, where the people 
were conſcious, that their proſperity had been 
in ſome meaſure owing to the war; while their 
ſituation rendered them more ſecure againſt its 
attendant calamities, than the inhabitants of the 
inland provinces. But the reaſons on the other 
fide, which were urged by Barnevelt, were gene- 
rad: ts a 195 be more e of attention 
and regard. „ 

There was too 3 . 1 1 1 
ts imputation which had been caſt upon the 
court of Spain, of inſincerity in their conduct, 
with regard to the deed of ratification. It was 
evident, from the manner in which they had ac-: 
knowledged the independence of the States, how 


extremely reluctant they had been in Sranting 


that acknowledgment. The clavſe annexed to it, 
declaring that in caſe the negociation. ſhould be. 


broken off, the ratification ſhould be void, ought: 


not to have been inſerted. It was even net: 


ſary to inſert it for any purpoſe. which the Spani- 


ards could have in view, becauſe, in every treaty, 
the validity of any particular conceſſion, muſt de. 
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| abortive, all the ton of the contending parties, 
Whether real or pretended, -muſt remain' as before 


its commencement. From the inſertion however 
of this clauſe, it could not be inferred that the 


court of Spain had formed any inſidious deſign. 


Their reluctance to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the ſtates, might juſtly have been ex- 
pecte d; and che little pains which they had taken 
to conceal it, afforded a ſtrong preſumption chat 


their intentions were ſincere. 
But although they ſhould in reality 5 to 


5 violate the peace which they now ſolicited, Was 


this a ſufficient reaſon for refuſing to treat a 


a perpetual and, uninterrupted peace; If the Spa- 


_ miards ſhall hereafter revive. their claim of ſove- 


reignty over the provinces, will this claim derive 


any validity from the preſent treaty , in which 


they bave ſo explicitly renounced it? Will they 
not then juſtly expoſe themſelves to the reproach 


of having acted with duplicity; and is it not the 
natural tendency of ſuch a conduct, to increaſe 

the number of their enemies, while we ſhall then, 

as well as now, be poſſeſſed of arms to maintain 
our liberty, and have the ſame or more numerous 
friends to alia” us in entengeting we: Ou 
cal OT.” V 
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them, or for declining to accept of a peace upon 
| equitable terms ? Ought peace to be rejected in 
every caſe, where it was poſſible that the conditi- 
ons of it might be violated? Ought ates to live 
in perpetual war, becauſe there was ground to ap- 
pPrehend, that they might not be able to maintain 


\ 
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- Gd diſorders, BE ok true; Freed at the 
1 period in the Spaniſh monarchy : the rey. 
al navy had ſuffered a conſiderable diminution, 


and the archdukes army was extremely ill paid and 


mutinous. But although this conſideration might 
juſtify the ſtates in demanding the moſt advan- 
tagebus terms of peace, it would not juſtify them 
for reſolving to perſiſt, at all adventures, in the 
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proſecution of the war. From negligence and 


at once in too many difficult and expenſive enter- 


priſes, Spain was weakened; but it would be 


madneſs to proceed on the ſappofitions that her 


ſtrength was ſpent, for ſhe was ſtill poſſeſſed of in · 


_ exhauſtible reſources; and nothing but greater 


' prudence: and moderation were requiſite to render 


inattention, but chiefly from the folly of engaging | 


her formidable to all her enemies. During the 


laſt campaign, ſhe had exerted herſelf more vi- 
gorouſſy than ſeveral years preceding, and if the 


rivers that year had not been ſwaled to an unu- 
ſual height, her troops might have penetrated into 
the heart of the provinces. She might ſtill con- 


tinue, and perhaps redouble ber exertions; and 
if ſhe was incenſed, as ſhe would juſtly be, in 


caſe the ſtates ſhould obſtinately reſuſe to at | 


with her, ſhe might be determined to direct her 
whole attention againſt the dominions of the 
Rates, and put forth a degree of e —_ 


1 would be unable to withſtand: MT e 
Their arms had hitherto been A with 


greater ſucceſs , than could juſtly have been ex- 
pected * o ms an 2 but _ all 
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men events they ſhould: e thoſe of war 
were the moſt fortuitous. The republic had in 


former periods been brought ſo low, that the 


| Rates would gladly have ſubmitted to the ſove- 


. reignty of a foreign prince: and one unfortunate | 


8 campaign, or the loſs of a fleet, which depended 


for its preſervation on the mercy of the winds and 
waves, might again TIES in: to me" like del. 


perate condition. 

They had beath enables to attain 855 font 
proſperity, by tlie friendly aſſiſtance of the queen 
of England, and the king of France; but the for- 


mer of theſe princes, who had long been their 


principal ſupport, was dead, and her ſucceſſor ei- 


ther not ſo able, or not fo willing to aſſiſt them; 
while the latter was far advanced in years; was de- 
ſirous, for reaſons which could not be eaſily pene - 


trated, to have the war brought to a concluſion; 


and although during his life, they might truſt that 


he would not ſigffer them to be oppreſſed, yet he 


might ere long leave his kingdom to an infant 
ſon, during whoſe minority, the Spaniards were 
likely to have greater influence over the ah 
counſels, than the United Rates: i Eo 
The great object, as well as the out of war was 
peace; and advantageons terms of peace could 
never be ſo eaſily obtained, as when the enemy 
found it neceſſary to apply for it, in order to re- 
trieve the ruined ſtate of his 8 The object 
of the preſent war had, from the beginning, been 
to ſhake off the yoke of the Spaniſh government, 
Econ to — their. RY This object was now, 
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babe and the ne of Spain biwlell was Ha 


to treat with them as with a free people, over 


whom he pretended. to no authority. Could they 
be juſtified in their own eyes, or could they be 
juſtified in the opinion of the world, if they ſhould 
refuſe to treat with him? Would the pretext that 
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he was inſincere in the-acknowledgment which he 


had made of their independence, and that poſſibly 


he will hereafter revive his claim, and refuſe to 


fulfil his engagement, afford a vindication of a 
conduct ſo ſingular, ſo havghty, and contemptu- 
ous? Was the war to be proſecuted till they had 


accompliſhed the diſſolution of the Spaniſn monar- 


chy? Was this an event either to be expected or 


deſired? Were the people of the United Provin- 


ees to be the only people on earth, Who Were 

never to enjoy the bleſſings of tranquillity?ꝰ 
The war indeed had been the occaſion of 4 

perity to ſome, who ought to reſt ſatisfied with 


the advantages which they had already derived 


from it: but to great numbers, it had often been 


2 copious:ſource of diſtreſs and miſery. Many 


groaned under the burdens. which the war had 
made it neceſſary to impoſe ; and many lamented - 


the loſs of their friends, and the ruin of their for- 


tunes, which are the inſeparable concomitants 
even of the moſt ſucceſsful war- It was ſurelx 
deſirable to put a period to theſe: calamities; and 
if they did not embrace the preſent opportunity 
of doing it, provided it could be done conſiſtently 
with their honor, and their future ſecurity. they 
_ would: De, leaf far. all a: ney chat Gould: 


* 
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be ſpilt, and could not be e in the e Gght 
either .of God or man.“ 


This diſcourſe, which was Aimed. 4 in an ox. 
craordinary. aſſembly, where deputies from all the 


provinces and almoſt all the towns were preſent, 


deriving weight from the character of the ſpeaker, 


as well as from the ſolidity of the reaſoning which 


Bee, 24th, 


it contained, was likened to with great attention; 


and, While it prodnced conviction in the minds of 
the greater part, it impoſed ſilence upon the reſt, 

and extorted their conſerit to the meaſure Which 
it Was intended to recommend. Prince Maurice, 
ſupported by the deputies from the province and 


towns; of Zealand, propoſed that the form of an 


explicit and unconditional acknowledgment of 


their independence ſhould be tranſmitted to the 


archdukes, to be ſubſcribed by them as a preli- 


minary article; but this motion being rejected 
as harſh and offenſive by a great majority, it Was 


at length reſolved to appoint ambaſſadors for the 
purpoſe of negociating peace; and notice of this 


reſolution was ere ſent het the court of 


"rn r ; 4 
Duniſſels- {Gerry e 


Alt was at the fame time * to the Sis 


8 that the conferences ſhould be held at the 
Hague, which for ſome time paſt had been the 
ſeat of government in the United Provinces; 
een in wanne to induoe e Te a 3 =_ 
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fixed for the ſuſpenſion of arms being expired, it was pro- 
rogued on the preſent occaſion, and afterwards, from time 


to time, on different occaſions, till the treaty was 5 concluded. 
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propoſal, it was ſuggeſted, that, as the ambaſſi- Book 
dors of the ſtates could not be inveſted with'very 111. 
ample powers, they might often have occaſion to 1 . 
_ conſult their conſtituents; and if any other place | 
ol meeting, 1. any town within the territories of 
the archdukes were made choice of, much time 
would be loſt, and the . be unneceſſa· 
rily Profs. TY 
The A bölielte cd to avoid every cauſe Commiſſi. | 
of delay, readily agreed to this propoſal, and im- Saar 3 
mediately appointed for their commiſſioners the the part of 
marquis of Spinola, Mancicidor, a Spaniard, their . 
ſecretary at war, Richardot, the preſident of their | 
privy council, Verreikeas? en private ſecretary 
of ſtate, and Ney, the Franciſcan, to whoſe acti- 
vity and addreſs they thought themſelves much in- 
debe for having brought the negociation thus far. 
The: commiſſioners appointed by the ſtates ana on 
were nine in number, ſeven of whom were nomi- that of the 
nated by the ſeven provinces, and the remaining ag 
two by the ancient body of the nobles. Theſe two 
were count William of Naſſau, a near relation of 
prince Maurice, and Walraeve, lord of Brederode ; j 
"LD and thofe appointed by the ſeveral; provinces Were 
| among the moſt reſpectable perſons in the com- 
; monwealth : but the confidence of the people of | 
all ranks, at this important criſis, was chiefly 2 
, placed in Barnevelt, who was nominated com- | 
4 miſſioner by the province of Holland. 8 5.126 Wb 
This virtuous and able ſtateſman was  indefati- 
i | cable in his attention to every ſtep of the preſent 
Ny : and, Sad the conferences were 
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of 


0 ok begun, he deviſed an expedient admirably: calcu- 
* III. lated to promote the end in view. The predomi- 
. nant paſſion in the minds of his countrymen was 
Spain the ſtill, as it had been for many years, ſuſpicion of 
3 the intentions of the court of Spain. It bad been 
of Re chiefly from this quarter that he encountered ſo 
much difficulty in perſuading them to agree to | 
the archdukes propoſals of a conference; and he | 
ſtill dreaded that the ſame cauſe might prevent | 
this conference from being attended with the de- 
| fired effect. This diſtruſt of the Spaniards he 
5 = _ apprehended would fhow itſelf on every occaſion, 
and on the ſlighteſt grounds; and it would be 
carefully fomented by prince Maurice and others, 
who wiſhed, for a continuance of the war. In or- 
der, therefore, to quiet the apprehenſions of the 
people, to deprive the prince and his partiſans of 
a pretext, of which he knew they would readily | 
. bay hold, and at the ſame time to intimidate or | # 
 overawe the Spaniards, he propoſed to the French 
; * Britiſh miniſters that, before the conferences 
were opened, their maſters ſhould enter into a 
new alliance with the ſtates; that they ſhould en- 
gage to employ their endeayours to procure for 
them an equitable peace; and, in caſe of their 
procuring it, ſhould farther engage to afford them 
ſuch aſſiſtance as ſhould; be e for main- 
_ taining it inviolate. 5 , 
This propoſal. a not meet with the _ i 
. vorable reception from the Britiſh as from the 
French monarch. Though James was determin-, 
od by the motives above explained, to concut 
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with. Henry in promoting the eſtabliſhment of n 0 0 K 


peace; yet, having ground for doubt whether 
the intereſt of his own dominions did not rather 
require that the war ſhould be continued, he was 
never ſo deeply intereſted, as he defired that the 
ſtates ſhould believe, in the ſucceſs of their pre- 
ſent negociation . Beſides that, he knew how 
much it was in the power of the Spaniards to. dif- 
turb his tranquillity by their intrigues with the 
Iriſh Catholics, and was therefore unwilling to in- 


cur their reſentment. Influenced by theſe conſi- 


derations, he declined at this time to enter into 
the propoſed alliance. But Henry more decided 


in his conduct, and leſs afraid of the conſequences 


of giving offence to the. court of Spain , readily 


yielded his conſent, and ſent orders to the preſi- 


dent Jeannin, to Buick the treaty witkout delay. 


Againſt this meaſure, which no pains, were 


| taken. to conceal, the Spaniſh | miniſters baving 
This appears from ſeveral paſſages in Winwood's 


| Meble, and particularly from the letters writ by the 


earl of Salisbury to Sir R. Winwood, Sir Richard Spencer, 
and Sir Charles Cornwallis. Vou added (ſays Salisbury, 
in a letter dated March 2oth 1607, to the two former) 


that this comfort you have that both parties deſire the 


peace with more than an ordinary affection. Which words I 


rather judge to proceed out of a contemplation of the + 


tediouſneſs which this buſineſs 4s to bring with it, than 
out of any affectionate deſire or good judgment of the effects 
which this buſineſs is to bring with it; conſidering that the 
beſt in that kind that can be hoped for, is like to add but 
trouble and care to us in theſe parts; and yet I would. not 
have you now gather that I would have TOS: break it.“ 
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warmly Rd at the court of ib; 5 
and having received no other anſwer, but that if 


rightly underſtood, it muſt contribute to haſten 


the'eſtabliſhment. of peace, they from thence per. 
ceived that it was become neceſſary for them, and 


| therefote reſolved, if poſſible, to procure the French 


_- kivg's aſſiſtance in their negociation with the ſtates. 
For this purpoſe, but under a different pretext, the 
marquis of Villa Franca was ſent to Paris, in the 


character of ambiſfador, and from that time Henry 


— : 


1608. 


5 Febr. | 6th. | 


acted as mediator between the contracting powers, 


although it was well underſtood how much more 
be favored the pretenſions of the Dutch than thoſe 
| either of the archdukes or the king of Spain . 


In the mean time the archdukes eo wiffbnen 


re at the Hague, and A few days after the 
conferences were begun The two or three 


firſt ſeſſions having been employed by the commil- 


ſioners in Examining their powers, and in diſcuſ. 


ſing certain objections againſt them, which, aſter | 


| ſome altercation, it was agreed were not ſufficient 


| which they held e in the preſent interview. | 
| „ required 


bo wy their: „ the Dutch enen 


5 Bentivoglio , Grotius; Kc. & Jenni, tom. ii. p- 69. 


A great number of people from the other towns had come 

| to the Hague at this time, chiefly moved by their curioſity to 
* ſee Spinola , who for ſome years had been an object of their 
_ higheſt admiration, which was on ſome occaſions mixed with 
terror. Prince Maurice having gone ous to meet him, re- 
ceived him into his own coach, and conducted him to the 
Hague. And both theſe great men, it is ſaid, were well plea - 
| fed to find the high opinion which they find formed of each 


other's abilities , from their actions, juſtified by their diſcourſe 
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required, as a am article, a ſolemn ac · 
knowledgment, in the name of the king of Spain 


and the archdukes, of the independence of the 


United Provinces, including an explicit renun- 
ciation of all right to authority over them; toge- 
ther with an obligation, binding on their ſucceſſors 
as well as on themſelves, that they ſhould>not 


- KING OF SPAIN; 7g 


heneeforth uſe the arms or titles of the provitices, 


or any other marks of their ancient ſovereignty, 


The commiſſioners of the archdukes were much 


offended: at the latter part of this requiſition; 


and, beſides remonſtrating againſt it to the Dutch 


commiſſioners themſelves, they bitterly. complains 
ed to the Britiſh and Freach ambaſſadors, of the 
arrogance diſcovered: in making ſo vouſual a de- 


mand. It had been the ordinary practice, they + 


_ obſerved, of princes to retain the titles of the 


1 


ſtates or kingdoms which they had loſt. The 


Catholic king was ſtyled king of Jeruſalem, and 
duke of Burgundy; the king of France called 


himſelf king of Navarre; and the king of En- 


gland ſtill aſſumed the title of king of France. 


In requiring his Catholic majeſty therefore to ro- 
nounce his titles as well as his ſovereignty, the 


ſtates: were not only guilty of arrogating to them- 


ſelves the privilege of introducing a new practice, 


but of impeaching the conduct of the greateſt 
ſovereigus in Europe, and particularly of the 


kings of France and Britain, who had no leſs. 


reaſon to be offended at the demand of the Dutch 
commiſſioners 28 che has of PR 7 
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„The French and Engliſh autbafſadow; however, 
"declined on this occaſion to ea „ and the 
archdukes commiſſioners, after having obtained 
the conſent of the archdukes, acquainted thoſe of 
the ſtates at the next meeting, that they were ready 
to grant the renunciation required in its full ex- 
tent. The Dutch were agreeably ſurpriſed at the 
facility with which the Spaniards thus yielded to 


their requeſt; but when Richardot, who was the 


ſpeaker on this occaſion, added that, in return 


for ſo liberal a conceſſion, it was expected that the 
ſtates would agree to abſtain for the future from 


The Dutch 
refuſe to 
zive up 
their trade 
to India. 


all commerce in the Indies, and reſt ſatisfied, as 


they had done till about ten years before, with 
the trade which they. had carried on with Spin, 


and other countries in Europe, they were infla- 
med with indignation, and exclaimed , that one 
moment the king and archdukes acknowledged 


them to be a free and independent people, and the 


next ſhowed they were determined to treat them 
as ſlaves, and, if poſſible, to deprive them of the 
moſt valuable branches of their liberty: that theſe 


princes, in renouncing their claim to the ſove- 


reignty of the provinces, had given nothing to the 
ſtates which they did not poſſeſs before; while, 


in requiring them to. relinquiſh their trade to India, 


they, in effect, required them to abandon what 


Was known to be a principal ſource of their wealth 


and power: but they declared that no confidera- · 
tion would ever induce them to comply with a de- 


mand which was equally exorbitant and unjuſt; 


for, under What pretext could the Spaniards TT | 
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the e privilege of. trading to the Indies? 


Thoſe countries were not the property of tbe 
Spaniards, but belonged to a great number of in- 


dependent princes, many of whom choſe rather 
that their ſubjects ſhould engage in trade with the 
Dutch than with the Spaniards or - Portugueſe. 
Thoſe countries were likewiſe of an immenſe ex- 
tent; they could furniſh materials for trade to all 


the commercial nations in Europe ; ; and it was A 


violation of the law of nature, and contrary; to the 
genera] good of mankind, for any one nation to 
endeavour to engroſs the whole. The ſtates would 
not refuſe to agree to any arrangement with regard 


to the Indian trade „ Which Was calculated to pra. 
mote the mutual intereſt of both nations, But, 
having been reduced by the Spaniards themſelyes 


to the neceſſity of having recourſe to this new 


branch of commerce, having begun it in the face 


of difficulties, which it had required an enormous 


expenſe, ani! the moſt vigorous exertions to ſur- 


mount, having" eſtabliſhed a company for carry- 


ing it on, and already taſted of the profits ari- 


| fing from it, they were determined, whatever 


ſhould be the conſequences, to perſevere”, The 


Spaniſn commiſſioners had no other reply to make 
to this anſwer of the ſtates, but that the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe had long been in the ſole 


poſſeſſion of the trade to India, and that the king 


of Spain had not only refuſed to grant a participati- 


on in that trade to the French and Engliſh, but like 


viſe to his well affected ſubjects in the Netherlands: 


f but no * was * to _ confiderations by 
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BOO K the nner of the ſtates; and they were 
confirmed in their purpoſe by the unanimous voice 


of their countrymen, joined to a repreſentation 


Which was made on this po ivr to HRS W by 
_ India company. : 5 


The trade, they 8 1 Spain 9 85 


Pott gel- bad never been, and could never be 
productive of any advantage to individuals or to 


the public, equal to that which aroſe from the 
trade to India. In this, and the other branches 


of foreign trade, of which the Spaniards. wanted 
to deprive them, upwards of a hundred and fifty 
ſhips and eight thouſand ſailors were employed. 


Theſe ſhips were all of a conſiderable ſize, and 


might at any time be converted, at a ſmall ex- 
penſe, into ſhips of war, when the public exigen- 
_ cies ſhould. require. The Indian trade was not 
only | infinitely more profitable than the: Spaniſh , 
as it conſiſted in going to the fountain- head for 
_ thoſe commodities, which they had formerly pur- 
chaſed at ſecond hand from the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, but was likewiſe much more ſafe and 
certain, - becauſe it did not, like the other, depend 
on the caprice of the king or of the miniſters of 
Spain. They had formerly experienced how little 
they had to rely on the trade with Spain and Por- 
-tugal. Their ſailors had been ſeized and im- 
Priſoned, or ſent to the gallies to work as ſlaves, 
and their ſhips and goods had been confiſcated. 


It would be always in the power of the Spani- 


arqds to exerciſe the ſame oppreſſions. They would 
renew them under various ä on the 
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Mehren Freuds of offence; and after having perſua- 80 0 K 
ded the ſtates to abandon their Indian commerce, : 


they would next exclude them from that of Spain 
and Portugal, in the hopes that by thus reducing 
their naval power, they might again compel them 
to ſubmit to their authority. The ſtates might 
judge of how much importance the trade of India 
was to the Spaniards, from the eagerneſs. which 


they diſcovered to prevent any other nation from 
partaking in it; but it was of ſtill greater import- 
ance to the people of the United Provinces, who 


depended almoſt entirely upon that trade for their 
ſubſiſtence, and, without the reſources which they 


derived om it, would be utterly unable to main- 


tain their liberty and independence. Nor Was it 


intereſt only which the ſtates would ſacrifice, by 


granting the requeſt of the Spaniſh commiſſioners, 
but likewiſe their integrity and honor; fince al- 
liances had been formed with the Indian princes, 
and ſome of theſe princes , truſting to the protec- 


tion of the company, acting by the authority of 


the ſtates, had ſhaken off the 308 of the Spaniards, 


and thereby expoſed themſelves to their ſevereſt 
vengeance, if, by any article in the preſent treaty, 
the company were to be „ W e . 


their engagements. _ 
The ſtates were more than ever dent” 


by theſe conſiderations, to rezect the requeſt of ; 
the Spaniſh commiſſioners; but, that they might 
afford ſome proof of the ſincerity of their defire of 
peace, they gave them their choice of the three 
lowing propoſals. The firſt, chat,  conformably 
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to the ordinary tenor of treaties of peace, both | 
parties ſhould equally enjoy the liberty of com- 
merce by ſea and land. The ſecond, that the unit- 


ed Provinces ſhould. abſtain. from all commerce 


with countries under the government of Spain, 
on this fide of the northern tropic, while, on the 
other fide, all matters ſhould remain on their 
preſent footing ;_ the ſtates / being ſatisfied, that 
peace ſhould take place on this fide, while hoſti- 


lities, if unavoidable, might continue on the other, 


And the third, that Spain ſhould give no moleſta- 
tion to the Dutch in India for ſeven years, before 


the expiration of which a new treaty ſhould be 


ſet on foot, in order to deviſe ſome: proper means 
of accommodation. The Spaniſn commiſſioners 
replied, that they were not poſſeſſed of power to 
agree to any of theſe propoſals. They knew that 


the king of Spain had renounced his ſovereignty 


over the provinces, in the hopes of their conſent - 
ing entirely to deſiſt from the Indian trade; but 
they ſhould appoint one of their number to go to 
Madrid for ne inſtructions. The Franciſcan was 


accordingly diſpatched for that purpoſe; and, in 


the mean time, the commiſſioners proceeded to 
take ſome of the other points in queſtion or : 
their conſideration. | 


The Dutch having, from the e ſuſ- 


paced; on account of the mention of religion in 
the king's ſecond ratification, that it was intended 
to propoſe ſome change in their eſtabliſhed religi- 
on, required of the Spaniſh commiſſioners to de- 
_ clare Whether they bad en any inſtructions | 


1 


18 PHIL 


on that head, and what their inſtructions were. 


The commiſſioners acknowledged that they were 
indeed inſtructed to make a propoſal to the ſtates 


with regard ts religion: but added, that they 
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could not enter on the diſcuſſion of this article till 


ſeveral others bad been diſcuſſed. Of all the ar- 


ticles they knew, there was none in which the 
king and the tibia of Lerma were ſo deeply inter- 


eſted; but ſince their arrival in Holland, they 
had come to bz perſuaded, from private e 


tion, that no propoſal which they were empow- 


ered to make on this ſubject would be liſtened to 

by the ſtates. They were likewiſe afraid that the 
diſcuſſion of a point of ſo delicate a nature, on 
which the paſſions of the Dutch would be ſo eafily - 
inflamed, might occaſion a ſudden diſſolution of 
the conferences; and from the ſequel, it is proba» 
ble that they had ſent the Franciſcan to Madrid as 
much for the purpoſe of ſounding the inclinations. 


of the court, and knowing their ultimate reſolu- 


tion on this head, as on that of the Indian com- 


merce. Although they were repeatedly urged, 


therefore, by the Dutch to declare what they were 
inſtructed to propoſe with regard to religion, they 


as often declined complying with their requeſt, 
and inſiſted that it was better previouſly to ela. 


mine the other queſtions in diſpute. : 
One of theſe related to the duties which, during | 


the war, had been laid by the Dutch on all goods 


T4 


imported by the Scheld to Antwerp. The arch» 
dukes commiſſioners infiſted that all thoſe duties 15 
ſhould. be taken off: nor were thoſe of che 
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ſtates unwilling to aboliſh' ſuch 10 ak: as had 
been impoſed in conſideration of the war; but 
- they required that the ſame duties ſhovld ſtill be 
paid by the ſubjects of the archdukes and the king 
of Spain as were exacted from the ſubjects: of the 
ſtates, to enable them / to defray the expenſe of 
the fortifications on the banks of the Scheld, and 
of the ſhips of war that were neceſſary for the pro- 
tection of their commerce. This was the pretext | 
which they employed, although it is probable they 


were chiefly actuated by their dread leſt the trade 


of Antwerp ſhould be revived to the prejudice of . 
that of their own commercial towns in the. mark 5 


time provinces. ö 


Another point which engaged: boa attention] of 
the commiſſioners, regarded the mutual exchange 
ol thoſe towns and diſtricts which the contending . 

powers had acquired by conqueſt from one an- 
other. The ſtates were at this time in poſſeſſion of 
Sluys, and the iſle of Cadſant in Flanders, and of 
Breda, Bergen op Zoom, and Gertrudenburgh, in 


Brabant; all of which places were of the firſt im- 


portance, on account of their ſituation and 
ſtrength. The Spaniſh commiſſioners, however, 
propoſed and urged that theſe places ſhould be 
given to the archdukes, who were ſovereigns of 
the provitices in wbich they lay, and that the ſtates, 
in compenſation for them, ſhould accept of Olden- 


zeel, Groll, and Lingen. But the Dutch commil- 


ſioners rejected this propoſal with great diſdain, 


alledging that the towns poſſeſſed by the ſtates 


Were of infinitely greater value than thoſe which - 


1 
| 
{ 
. 


r as. Cord 7 


— : 


were offered in. W for aan 3 declaring, BOOK. 

that as no conceſſions which the achdubes would III. 

make were a ſufficient equivalent, both parties, . 
agreeably to what the archduke had propoſed in 
the beginning of this negociation, ſhould retain 8 

what was at preſent in their poſſeſſion. . 

A third queſtion related to the Wabern The pro- 

tween the dominions of the ſtates and thoſe of the . . 
archdukes; a fourth, to the reſtitution of the effects reftored by _ 

belonging to individuals which had been confiſ. fbr Peet. 1 
cated; and, beſides theſe, there were ſeveral j 
other matters treated of, concerning which the op- 
poſite parties contended with great warmth and z 
diſcovered a wide diverſity: of ſentiment. T 

Many weeks. paſt in fruitleſs altercation. The 
parties ſeemed to be more than ever exaſperated „ 
againſt each other; and the difficulties which pre- 


vented them from coming to an eee _— 


ed daily to increaſe. „ 3 e 
The Dutch were ee tenacious of hid 5 5 
Ot the 


claims, and the archdukes commiſſioners often patch. 
complained. of this obſtinacy to the Engliſh. and 
French amhaſſadors; but their conduct was, at tze 
ſame time, explicit and undiſguiſed: and, from 
the commencement of the negociation, they had 
openly declared, that, whatever conceſſions they _ 
might be in ced: to make in other matters, there 
were. two points, religion and the trade to en | 
on which no tach conceſſion was 2 be expected EE 
as the Spaniards were likely to require. | Eh 
To procure ſome new inſtructions with regard to 
theſe important atickes, had, as already e ä 
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his delay was given by the archdukes commiſſion. 
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been the purpoſe for which the Franciſcan had 
been ſent to Madrid. The time fixed for his 


return was expired, and no ſatisfactory account of 


ers, who ſtudiouſly awwided all diſcourſe concern. 
ing him, and maintained an NPE filence —_— 


regard to his ſucceſs. 


fh Gin: xx: this 
behaviour: they knew not to what cauſe it could 


be aſcribed: they were not without ſuſpicion oſ ſome 
_ Infidious deſign: and they at length reſolved, that 


Auguſt 10. 


- Diſputes 
concerning 
the Catho- 


lic religion 


and the Iu- 


dian trade. 


— 


either the archdukes ambaſſadors ſhould give them 
ſatisfaction concerning the cauſe of Ney's _ 


or that the treaty fhould inſtantly be broken off. 
Having, /accordingly, in the moſt perewptory | 
terms, required to know what was the ultimate 


determination of the king of Spain with regard 
to the Indian trade, the ambaſſadors, thinking it 
unneceſſary any longer to conceal what: they knew, 
replied *'\, that Ney bad not been able to obtain 
a more favorable anſwer to his application than 


this, that the king, from his ardent defire of re- 
ſtoring peace to his dominions , was ſtill ready to 


renounce his claim of ſovereignty over the, provin- 


ces in the form propoſed ; but, in return for ſo 
great a ſacrifice, required that the ſtates ſhould 
abſtain from all commerce to the Indies, and per- 
mit the exerciſe of the Catholic religion ae 

out the whole extent ; of 8 ee „„ 


. FE i 3 


. benmogle, Grotius, ar. mann, 55 b. X. folie 
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| Of this declaration the deputies of. the ſtates 30 n 


gave immediate information to the ſtates general, 


and the Engliſh and French ambaſſadors. James 
having lately entered into , defeniove alliance 


B+ 1.8 


and Henry, pefies, concluding ſock. an alliance, 
having empowered *' Jeannin to acquaint them, 


that, in caſe the preſent treaty were not broken 
off without his conſent, he had reſolved to aſſiſt 


them in the proſecution of the- war; both theſe 
princes. were well entitled to be conſulted on the 


preſent. occaſion, - Henry could not decently have 
neglected the opportunity, Which was preſented 
to him, of interpoſing in behalf of the religion 
which he profeſſed, and therefore he had inſtruct. 
ed Jeannin to adviſe the ſtates, if poſſible, to 


grant to their Catholic ſubjects the indulgence 
which Philip had, demanded for them; but he did 
not inſiſt on their compliance with his advice: he 
was ſenſible that this indulgence might endanger 


their internal peace, eſpecially if it was granted 
at the requeſt of the king of Spain; and there 


ſore leſt them at liberty to determine, both with 


regard to religion and their Indian trade, whether 
any conceſſion could be made ane with | 
their intereſt and ſecurity.” | | 
Ihe ſtates themſelves acai: a thas bs 
there was no room for heſitation on the ſubject... 

With the conſent. of Jeannin, as well as of the > 
| Engliſh: ambaſſadors, they rejected the conditions 


Negociations de Jeannin, tom. i p. 44. Seconde 
mühen a Monſieur Jeannin.” 1855 e 
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that were eropoleiti and, at the next meeting with 


the archdukes commillioniens; it was declared by 
: thoſe of the ſtates, that they conſidered the inſiſt. 
ing upon theſe conditions as a violation of the pro- 
miſe which had been made of treating with them 
as with a free people; that they could not conſider 


the conduct of Spain as conſiſtent, fair, or candid, 


and were therefore determined to break off the pre- 
ſent treaty; and, without ſuffering themſelves to 
be any longer dectived, to reſume the gan 


of the war 4 


The Kates! ſeem to en bed dufntzent pro- 


vocation on this occaſion for the reſentment with 


Which they were inflamed; but, from à letter of 


the preſident Jeannin's to the king of France, it 


appears that it was not the court of Spain ſo much 
as the archdukes commiſſioners, of whom they 


had reaſon to complain. For Philip, it appears 
from this letter, had, from the beginning of the 


negociation, declared that he would never con- 


ſent to renounce his ſovereignty, but on the con- 


dition that the free exerciſe of the Catholic reli- 


gion ſhould be eſtabliſhed in all the provinces ; 


and he had charged the commiſſioners to open the 
conferences by acquainting them that this was his 


unalterable reſolution. But the” commiſſioners had 


thought it expedient to change the order of their 
inſtructions, and to begin with an acknowledge- 
ment of the freedom of the ſtates, hoping thereby 


to render them more „ in other anion ; 


„ Masten, ty. xxx. folio: 5 5 ac. 
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relaxation in his demand with. raue to the Ca · 


tholic religion 


This Ee was „„ 40 ths fg 


puties of the ſtates, and afterwards to the ſtates 


general, with an intention to ſooth their reſent- 
ment; but it ſerved rather to turn it into another 


channel, by directing it againſt the archdukes 


commiſſioners inſtead of the court of Spain. And 


it likewiſe ſerved to rivet their conviction, that 

no ſolid peace could ever be obtained from that 
court, whoſe bigotry was the ſame in the preſet 
as it had been in the former reign, without a con- 
ceſſion on their part, which they deemed to be 


no leſs contrary to good policy than it Was incon-· 


ſiſtent with ſincerity in their profeſſion of the Pro- 


teſtant faith. They were confirmed, therefore, in 
this reſolution of declining to proceed any farther 
in the treaty, and ſeem: to have ſatisfied the Eng- 
liſh and French ambaſſadors, that they. had Ty 


cient motives to juſtify their conduct. 


Theſe ambaſſadors ,. however, Kill believed it 
to be practicable to reſtore tranquillity to the 
United Provinces, although not by a perpetual 


peace, yet by a long trace between the contending 
powers. The obſtacles to the eſtabliſhment of 


peace had chiefly ariſen from the pride and bigot- 


ry of the court of Spain; but theſe obſtacles, 


oY thought, might be more eaſily ſurmounted. 


in attempting to conclude a truce than a peace, 


=  Negociations RY tom, . f. 403' , 404, KS. 


III. 


and afterwards, when both parties. were in better BOOK 
humor with each other, to obtain from Philip ſome | 


—— 


* 
90 8 4 
— ——_ —— ——— — — 
7. ht 


Tue prefi- 


dent Jean- | 


nin admit- 
ted to an 
audience of 
the ſtates. 
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becauſe, if only a truce were concluded; chatcourt 


- might” flatter themſelves: with the hopes, that, at 
the expiration of it, they might recover their con- 
ceſſions, and accompliſh the ſeveral objects in 


which they were ſo deeply intereſted ; beſides 
that, there was ground to ſuſpect, that, from the 
beginning of the negociation, it was a truce, and 
not a perpetual Pe, n Was ee by the 
my eng miniſters. . 


The preſident Jeannin aving) previouſly. . 
certed with the Engliſh ambaſſadors certain pre- 


liminary articles, without which he knew that all 
farther treaty muſt prove abortive, requeſted an 


audience of the ſtates, and, being admitted into 
their aſſembly, after expreſſing the concern of 
the French and Engliſh monarchs on account of 
the unſucceſsful iſſue of the late conferences, he 
added, that theſe princes, being deeply impreſſed 
with a conviction of the neceſſity of putting a 


period to the war, had; incaſe it fhould be found 


impracticable to eſtabliſh a' laſting peace, com- 


- manded their ambaſſadors to recommend to the 
ſtates a truce of ſeveral years, provided that fuch 


a truce could be obtained on advantageous and 
Frere terms. For, in recommending this 


meaſure, he ſubjoined, it is by a regard for the 


true intereſt and honor of the provinces, that 


the French and Britiſh kings are prompted, and 


therefore they exhort you to adopt it only on the 


4 following conditions: firſt, that the king of 
Spain and the archdukes ſhalt treat with you as 


With a free TOO over whom they py to 
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you ſhall enjoy a free commerce both in Europe 


and in the Indies; and, thirdly, that you ſhall 


retain all the towns and territories which are at 
preſent in your poſſeſſion. 1 is ir, 


During this truce you will have 5 ro to rec. 
tify the diſorders which have ſprung up during 
the continuance; of the war, to pay your debts, 


to reform your government, to extend your trade, 
and, if you ſtudy to maintain interoal union and 


rranquillity; this truce, it is probable, will ter- 


minate in a laſting peace, by which the advanta- 


ges you have obtained will be perpetuated and 
ſecured: whereas, if at this time the war were 
to be renewed; we foreſee innumerable difficul- | 


ties to which you will be expoſed; and perceive, 


that, in order to inſure ſucceſs, your friends muſt 
be much more liberal in their aſſiſtance, than is 


convenient for them in ml . fituatiow: 


their affairs. 

You ate Aillatisfied 8 che: 99825 15 your | 
adverſaries; but let not your reſentment prevent 
you from liſtening to the counſel of your friends. 


It 1s our intention to offer them the ſame. counſel; 


and, if they refuſe-to follow it, to acquaint them 


that. the kings of France and 1 are determin- 


ed to give you every proof of faithful friendſhip 


in their power, But in return for this, theſe prin- 
ces expect that you will not, by your obſtinacy, 
engage them in a war to which they are utterly 


averſe, and for which, if this truce can DE accom- 


plied, ers is no neceſſity. 


. 


- authority; ſceondly , that „during ROY truce, BO [2 


III. 
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conſent of the Catholic king to the preliminary 
. articles; but, if that prince ſhall be found equally 
uncomplying and intractable, as you have hitherto 

experienced, and the treaty for a truce, like that 


* 
2 1 


It will be difficult, we 6. to obtain the 


for peace; ſhall ; through his fault, prove abortive, 


you will be juſtified for again having recourſe to 


arms; and the princes too, whom we repreſent, 


will be juſtified for reſolving to exert; themſelves 


with greater vigor in your behalf. 
To this propoſal the ſtates general SN no im- 


5 Wait en reply, but that they would ſubmit it to the 
ee r e of the ſtates of the particular provinces. 


It was ſoon after communicated to the marquis 


5 of Spinola, and the reſt of the archdukes com- 
miſſioners, by whom it was received with all the 
ſatisfaction which might be expected from their 
well known averſion to the continuance of the 
war. But although they acknowledged how 
much pleaſure it would give them, if any means 
of an accommodation could be deviſed, they dread- 
ed that the archdukes would be unable to per. 
ſuade the court of Spain to agree to the prelimi- 
nary articles; and, for this reaſon, they labored 


to perſuade ie to omit the two firſt articles 
altogether, and to attempt to conclude a truce 


without any other condition but that both parties 
ſhould retain what they poſſeſſed It had been 


with the utmoſt reluctance, they repreſented, 


hat the SG of opts had e eee ad 


7 LL $54 | 
Jean, ii. 412. 8 
h mites 


fore, either to tlie firſt or to the ſecond of the 


: r in their poſſeſſi nz. on 


his propoſal; but, beſides that cheſe ptinces wete, 


were at preſent extremely ill prepared for the fe. 


terms, Which, on another. beraten they would | 


£ 


kia ge che ebene ee dee even 100 K 
when he expected thereby to gain ſome coriceft iin 
ſion from them in favor. of the Catholic religion; - 260%, 
and to exclude them from the Indian trade, had 
been his principal motive for deſring uo put a pe! 
riod to the war. TO procure his cenfent; there- 


preliminary artioles; would be attended with dif-. 
ficulcies, Which, there was groumid to apprehend; 
would be found inſuperable; and no other agrees 
ment Was like to be obtained than a ceſfation of 
hoſtilities., or a ttuce in the common form, dur- 
ring which both parties ſhould Tecain ag: was a 


Jeannin was -fenfible of Ag reals bie 
preſentation ; and foreſawy the difficulties: which 
the archdukes muſt encounter; if they liſtened to 


above all things, ſolicitous to be delivered from 
a ruinous war, which filled their minds with per- 
petual diſquietude, and would employ. all their 
influence to overcome the pride and obſtinacy f 
the court of Spain; he knew that the Spaniards 


commencement of hoſtilities, and hoped that on 
this account they might be iadtod to- agree to 


have rejected with: diſdain, | FFP 

He would not, therefore, hos been inches 
to withdraw the preliminary articles, even al- 
though he had found himſelf at liberty but 
were 'a part 9 of the archdukes | 
vor 1. 5 V 
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ds be to che Nates, „and the honor 
| both of the French and Engliſh m monarchs, in whoſe 
| - pame this propoſal had been made, was now 
pledged either to procure the acceptance of them 
by the archdukes and king/;of Spain, or to fur- 


niſh the ſtates with ſuch aſſiſtance as wight be 
neceſſary for the proſecution of che war. This 


declaration he made to the archdukes commiſſi- 


oners in the moſt explicit terms; and added, that 
while it might be difficult to obtain the king of 
Spain's aſſent to the propoſed conditions, it was 
extremely doubtful whether theſe conditions. were 
ſuch as would ſatisſy the people of the United 


5 Provinces; but the commiſſioners might firmly 
believe that nothing lefs. than was contained in 
the preliminary articles would give 80 


either to them or to their friends. Foy 

Of the truth of this -afſertion ;. as tat As: it. re · 
Sarded the conſederates, there was immediate 
proof in the difficulty which Jeannin- encounter: 
ed in perſuading them to agree to his Propoſal. 


The greater part of the deputies of the particu- 


lar provinces, being ſincerely. ſolicitous for the 


eſtabliſhment of peace, were ſatisfied with the 


preliminary articles, and gave their opinion that 


ane truce, with the conditions contained in theſe 
: articles, , ought. not to be refuſed. But oye 
were many, who, whether from motives of- 

vate intereſt, ora regard to the public fafety, doit 
defirous of a continuance of the war, maintained 


that no agreement whatever ſhould be made, but 


on Saane #hak the archdukes, and the king of 


cl 
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| Salut Would grant the ſame 3 acknow - 


ledgment of the liberty and independence of the 


ſtates, to which they had formerly conſented in 


treating for a perpetual peace, including an expli- 
cit renunciation ſor ever of all their claims of au- 


thority over the United Province. 


The former of theſe parties was n Fs 


eee ry fuppoxted by the French and Engliſh 


ambaſſadors ; and the latter by prince Maurice, 


whoſe opinion was eſpouſed not only by the 
whole province of Zealand, over Which his au- 


thority was almoſt without control, but by the 
deputies of Amſterdam, and thaſe | of en 


other cities in the province of Holland. 
The ſormer endeavoured to perſuade the latter, 
that it was unreaſonable to expect the ſame liber. 


al conceſſions from the enemy, in the cafe of a 
truce, as where a perpetual peace was to be eſtab. 


liſhed ; and that, while the ſtates were conſcious 
of heidg. free} and able to- maintain their liberty, 


it was of no importance whether the Spaniards 


Parties for 
an againſt 


the peace. : 


ſhould acknowledge, or refuſe to acknowledge, 


their independence; for it was ſufficient for every 


valuable purpoſe which they could have in view, 
if the Spaniards would treat with them as with a 


free people, and conclude an an Ct u pon 


„ EI terms. 


But theſe conſiderations. * % eight with 
: prince Maorice , or his partiſans. They were 
averſe to the / truce on other accounts, beſides 
their objection to the declaratory clauſe, and la- 

5 bored to convince their countrymerr” that a truce, 
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on Whatever terms, , at the preſent period, inked 
it might be neceſſary for Spain, muſt prove per- 


nicious and dangerous to the Dutch republic. 


They omitted no opportunity of inculcating their 


opinion, whether in public aſſemblies or in pri. 


vate ſocieties, and publiſſied innumerable letters 


and pamphlets, which being univerſally peruſed, 


became the ſubject of diſcourſe in every compas 


ny. Of theſe writings ſome were of the moſt in. 


flammatoty kind, intended to inſtil ſuſpicions in. 
to the minds of the. people, that Barnevelt and 


his friends, unable to reſiſt the allurement of Pe. 
ruvian gold, had ſold their country to the Spani. 


ards; and even the French and Britiſh monarchs, Z 


it was inſinuated, by ſo earneſtly recommending 
the truce, intended rather to ſerve the court of 


Spain than the United Provinces. Their ſuſpici- 
ons on this head were heightened by the arrival 


at Paris and London of two ambaſſadors, who 


had been ſent on their preſent embaſſy by the Spa-. 


niſh miniſters, though under a different pretext, 


yet, probably, with no other view but to procure 


the good offices of James and: Henry i in the a 


Rn negociation in the Netherlands. 
No pains were ſpared by the French and Bog⸗ | 
Ii ambaſſadors at the Hague, to convince the 


Dutch that their apprehenſions were without 
foundation. Above all the reſt, Jeannin labored 


aſſiduouſly for this end; and by giving the depu- 
"ties of the ſtates the Rrongeſt aſſurances that his 


7 maſter's friendſhip was inviolable, and that no- 


thing could be more remote from: his intention 
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than to enter into an alliance with Gas to: the 5 O o x 
Il. 


. prejudice of their republic, he ſeems, with re- 


gard to this matter, in which they were ſo deeply | 


intereſted, to have ſet their minds at eaſe; 


The averſion, however, of a. great number of 
Hh to the truce, and their animoſity: againſt. 
ſuch of their countrymen as promoted it, were, 
as ſtrong as ever. Their reſentment. was 1 | 
pally directed againſt Barnevelt, who, by his elo-_ 
quence and addreſs, his great abilities, and long 


experience, had acquired an entire aſcendant over 
moſt of the deputies; he appears, however, to 
have been too ſenſibly. affected on this · occaſion by 


the odium to Which he found himſelf expoſed, i 
Having one day bitterly complained, in an aſſem. 

bly of the ſtates, of the cruel treatment which 
he received in the lihels daily publiſhed on the 
ſub ject, of the preſent controverſy, he appealed ta. 


the deputies , Whether he had given juſt. ground 
for ſuch injurious imputations as had been caſt 


upon him; and then left the aſſembly with a re- 
ſolution to retire from public life. But he ſoon, 

| recovered. his tranquillity ; and, at the earneſt de- 
fire of the ſtates, he ag to- the aſlembly, T 


and afterwards cantinued to apply himſelf to the 


conduct of public affairs. with the n indelatls > 


| gable attention as before 


It would be injurious to the Ns of pri 3 N 


Maurice to ſuppoſe that he would demean. hims 5 


ſelf ſo far as to be concerned in thoſe anonymous 


pamphlets and Os lane 8 e _ 
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Which were publiſhed on this occaſion. He took 8 


no pains to conceal his reſentment, and openly 


inveighed againſt their conduct, as being calcu- 
Jated to involve the provinces in ruin. Having 


viſited ſeveral of the towns in Holland, he labored 
to bring over the deputies to his opinion, and 
with the ſame intention he wrote a circular letter 
£0 all the other towns in the province. 

What he ſaid and wrote on this occaſion was 


Piega intended to inſpire the deputies with 


miſtruſt of the archdukes and the court of Spain, 


| whoſe conduct, in the preſent negociation, he 
laid, had been inconſiſtent with their profeſſions 
in the beginning, and who could not have any 


reaſon for declining to grant the moſt explicit re- 
nunciation of their right of ſovereignty over the 
provinces, but that they ſecretly deſigned to af. 


ſert that right when a more convenient Walon 
5 thould arrive, 


They would e the. + truce e only fo long as 


they found it neceſſary for retrieving the ruinous 


condition of their affairs; and, mean while, the 


People of the United Provinces, deceived by A 


falſe appearance of tranquillity, would not only 
quit their arms, but would loſe their military 


ſpirit, and be taped to agree to whatever terms 
ſhould be preſcribed to them, rather, than again 
ex poſe themſelves to the dangers or inconvenien. | 
cies of war. | 


The Seed, it was ichen! being utterly 


averſe to a ö peace, hoped to be able, 
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durin * the truce; to „ foras effe ual remedies h O OK 
to the diſorders which prevailed in their finances; 1l. 
Whereas the ſtates having ſo great a number of 28. 
frontier- towns, where numerous garriſons” muſt 
be maintained, would have nearly the ſame ex- 
penſes to defray as during the continuance of the 
war. It would, however, be infinitely more dif. 
ficult, after their apprehenſions of immediate 
danger were removed, to perſuade the people to 
pay the taxes which * would be neceſſary to im. 
poſe; and the enemy would, at the ſame time, 
practiſe on their fidelity, and ſow the ſeeds of 
diſcord among the different towns and provinees, 
of which they would not fail to avail themſelves, 
without thinking it incumbent on them to dela | 
hoſtilities till the expiration of the truee, e 8 
As this reaſoning of prince Maurice Oe ed 
with the prejudices which the Dutch had, for 5 
many years, entertained againſt the Spaniards; ms 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of many 5 
of the deputies; nor was it conſidered either by 
Barnevelt or Jeannin, as frivolous. On the con- 
trary, they treated it with the reſpect Which was 
due to the perſon by whom it was employed, al- 
though they, at the ſame time, labored aſſidu. 
ouſly” to ſhow that the arguments on their fide Memorial 
had greater weight; and Jeannin, in his own. _ 
name and that of the other ambaſſadors. preſented. the United 
a memorial to the ſtates, of the following” Pur. States. 
port, iutended to remove the nn N 105 Were 
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on, it is not of the king of Spain and the arch - 
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tuation of your; affairs, are therefore much con- 


cerned to obſerve the oppoſition which it meets with 
: rom. ſo many reſpectable members of your ſtate. 
Fou ought not, they alledge, to be ſatisfied 
that the archdukes and the king of Spain are wil- 
ling to treat with you as with a free people, 
over whom they: pretend to no authority, but 


you ought to require A declaration that they will 


conſider you in this light far ever aſterwards, as 


well; as during the continuance of the truce... 


gut 1 in the opinion of the princes, our ſove- 


reigus, your liberty i is equally well ſecured. by the 
former of theſe declarations as by the latter; be- 


| {eauſe the former,” not being limited to any parti 


cular time, but expreſſed in terms that are gene- 
ral and indefinite, it muſt be underſtood by all 


the world i in the ſame ſenſe, as if the words “ far 


ever were ſubjoined. Beſides this conſiderati- 


dukes, that you are to hold your liberty. You 
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have long maintained that you are already free, 


having aſſerted your liberty by a public en 


deed, founded upon reaſon and neceſſity, and 


bravely deſended it for many years againſt your 


pppreſſors, by the force of arms. Tou ought, 
thereſore, ta reſt ſatisfied with that, Gmple acknow- 


Jedgment of it, which is implied in the declara- 
tion of being ready to treat with. you as with a 
free Fanden Top would be. bed with ſuch an 


e The princes whom we repreſent, being deep. 
3 intereſted in your proſperity, and believing the 
truce propoſed, to be neceſſary, in the preſent ſi- 
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acknowledgment kn any neutral or friendly 
power. Vou have equal reaſon to be ſatisfied 
when it is made by the archdukes, and the king 

of Spain. And you ought not, with ſo much ſo- 
| licitude, to require theſe princes to be more ex 


plicit, in declaring you to be free, leſt you be 


conſidered as thereby tacitly confeſſing that Gt | 


they have a right to your obedience. 


But, even allowing, that the king of Spata 
| ſhould not think bimſelf excluded by the form of 
words made choice of from his claim of ſove . 
reignty, will he call you before a court of .juſ- 


tice, do you ſuppoſe, in order to have bis rights 


examined by the rules of law? It is not in this 8 


manner that ſovereigns aſſert their claims; it is 
only to the ſword that they appeal: and if you 


be able when the truce expires, to maintain your 


Ep 


liberty as you have hitherto done againſt. the force 


of arms, you will then, as well. as now, with 


juſtice deſpiſe your enemy's pretenſions to domi- 
nion over you. It will be ſufficient then, as it is 


at preſent, to find yourſelves i in actual poſſeſſion 


of your liberty. And, in whatever ſenſe. the 
words. of the truce may be underſtood by the king 


of Spain, you ought to be ſatisfied with the al- 


ſurance which has been. given you, , and. which : 


we now repeat, that, by the princes whom we re- 


preſent, whoſe friendſhip. you have ſo ſong 4 


rienced, and on whoſe aſſiſtance you may with 


Cs rely, theſe words are conſidered as 8 
Clear and unambiguous declaration, that you are 


a free people over whom authority cannot ever he 


juſtly pretended by the king of 8 


III. 
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Et is farther objected by thoſe who oppoſe the 
truce, that it will afford leiſure to the catholic 
king to retrieve the ruinous condition of his finan- 
ces, and to proſecute the war, After the recom- 
roars of hoſtilities, with greater vigor. 
Nor can it be denied, that if he was to liſten to 
the advice of wiſe und faithful counſellors, it 
might be , in ſome meaſure, attended with ahis 
effect. But is it to be preſumed that a young king, | 
at the head of a nation noted for: reſtleſs and in- 


ordinate ambition, with miniſters. inattentive to 


economy, when the exigencies of his affairs re- 
quired it, will be more attentive when his fitua- 
tion renders it unneceſſary ? Is it not rather to be 


preſumed, that his treaſure will, more than ever, 


| become a prey to the avarice or profuſion of his 
' miniſters ? that it will be more than ever laviſhed 
on idle pomp and ſhow; or that, by quarrelling 


witli his neighbours, he ſhall ere long be * 


in ſome ambitious and expenſive enterpriſe ? 
alt 16 from your republic, and not from the 
King of Spain * that thoſe prudent meaſures may 
be expected, which are neceſſary to repair the 
miſchiefs that have been occaſioned by the war: 
you are equally diſtinguiſhed for your private and 
your public economy; and you are not leſs diſ. 


* 


tinguiſhed for your induſtry, your activity, and 
enterpriſe. With theſe qualities, which you pol. 


Teſs in ſo eminent a degree, your trade muſt every 


year be more extended; and, being carried on 


With ſmaller riſks, and at leſs expenſe , the profits 
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will the eby be enabled to diſcharge your public B o OK 
debts, to relieve your people from the load of ym. 


taxes under which they groan, and, when the 
- truce expires, to proſecute the war with leſs de. 

pendence on your wy 16 and a 1 8 panne, 
of ſucceſs. 5 

It will nin, Jaded; be Sees for you to 


maintain garriſons in the frontier- towns, and to 


retain a conſiderable proportion of your troops in 


pay, that, whether the truce be obſerved or vio- 
lated, you may be always found in a roo: mo | 


ture of defence. 


But at leaſt the one half of your army may 


be diſbanded. Your trade will, in the mean 
time, be carried on with much greater ad vantage 
than hitherto; and all thoſe loſſes by ſea and by 


land avoided, which you have ſo often repreſent- 7 


ed to the kings, our maſters, as the cauſe why 


you were unable, of yourſelves „ 00 —_ re 


neceſſary expenſes of the war. 


«But your enemies, it is alledged y the op | 


poſers of the truce , will bave acceſs during the 


continuance of Te; to: carry on their intrigues 


among the people; to ſow diſſenſions among the 


towns and provinces, and to perſuade ſome of 


them perhaps to abandon the confederacy; while 
the people themſelves, delivered from the appre- 


henſions of immediate danger, will refuſe” to pax 


the taxes he rs Toe” Rates” . find it N 
to impoſe. | 


—< With regard to theſe 8 as we do. 


not pretend to any certain foreſight of futurity, 


ann 
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we will not affirm that they are entirely deſtitute 
of foundation. There is no ſtate of human ſo. 
Liety that is not ſubject to inconveniencies and 


dangers; and there are dangers attending peace 
as well as war: but the dangers mentioned are 


ſuch as, with prudent precautions, it is in your 
power to avoid. The objections founded on the 
apprehenſions of them are equally applicable to a 
peace, as to a truce; and if they are ſufficient to 
deter you ſrom liſtening to our propoſal of a truce, 


they ought to determine you ta perſiſt in the pro- 


ſecution of the war, till you have accompliſhed 
the utter ruin of your enemy. But you are too 
wiſe to propoſe to ire an object inadequate 
to your ſtrength. And, therefore, unleſs you 


chuſe to live in perpetual war, which muſt much 


ſooner prove the ruin of your republic than of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, you muſt, ſooner or later, 
agree to bring the war to a concluſion, either 


by a peace, or by a truce, A peace on the terms 


which you require, is at preſent unattainable; 


and even although it were in your power to 


procure it, yet, in the opinion of many of vour 


friends, a truce is more deſirable. For it is a 


| ſort of medium between peace and war, and it 


might prove dangerous for you, before your po- 


litical inſtitutions have acquired that ſtability which 
time alone can beſtow, to paſs at once from the 


one extreme to the other. It might occaſion too 


great a relaxation of the vigor which you have 
been ſo long accuſtomed to exert, and expoſe you 


an caſy Prey to the reſentment of your norm" 10 
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„But during the continuince of the truce, 
you will look forward to the expiration of it. 


By keeping your fortifications in repair, and your | 


troops under proper diſcipline, joined to a ptu- 
dent adminiſtration of your finances, you will 


00 


1 


provide for that event; and thus, when the Spa- 


niards ſhall perceive that you are well prepared 


for your defence, they will more eaſily agree to 


thoſe equitable terms of peace, which at this time 


their pride and cheir ſenſe of ſhame _ determined 


them to reject. PT; 3 75 
The pals of the Swiſs cantons, whoſe 


| fortune- ſo nearly reſembles yours, ought to en- 
gage you to liſten to the counſel which we offer. 


Like you, they had thrown off the yoke of their 


oppreſſors, and their arms had generally been at- 


| tended with ſucceſs; yet they agreed to a truce, 
when propoſed: to them, on much leſs. advantage 


ous terms than thoſe which you are exhorted to 
accept; and, during the leiſure which it afforded 
them, they put their civil government and their 
military eſtabliſhments on ſo reſpectable a footing, 


as effectually determined their ancient maſters to 
lay aſide the thoughts of a farther proſecution of 


the war. From the ſame conduct it is likely that 


you will derive the fame advantages. The king 


of Spain will more eafily  confent on equitable 
terms, to a truce than to a perpetual peace, be- 
cauſe be may think that his dignity will ſuffer leſs 


from making temporary than perpetual conceſ— 


ſions: but many circumſtances, it may be pre- 


9 - Will concur to deter him "__ a renewal 


1 


of hoſtilicies.: His FRYE Ra and reſentment will 


be abated ; his ancient fovereignty over you will 


be, in ſome meaſure, | obſolete. and forgotten : ' 


| baving taſted, the ſweets of tranquillity , he will 


deſire to preſerve it - undiſturbed: he will have 


experienced that it is the intereſt of his ſubjects 
at home, and ſtill more of thoſe in the Indies and 


America, to hve at,peace-with you. And, as it 
will be impoſſible, unleſs you be greatly want. 


ing to yourſelves, but that, fome years hence, 


you muſt be poſſeſſed of greater refources than at 


preſent , he muſt perceive the danger of engaging 
in war With you, after your power is eſtabliſhed 


and confirmed; when he conſiders, that in the 
very infancy of your ſtate, bis moſt vigorous en 
to reduce you to obedience were of no avail. 


„ What. has been ſaid will be ſufficient, it is 


: hoped, to. evince that the objections againſt the 
truce, Which have been urged by its oppoſers, 
| ought not to deter you from agreeing to it, in cafe 


the conſent of the king of Spain can be procured 


to the terms propofed.. Theſe objections indeed are 
urged by fome of the moſt reſpectable members 


of the ſtate, whoſe zeal for the proſperity of the 
republic is unqueſtionable. But the wiſeſt men 


: are ſubject to error. It may be true, that ſome 


inconveniencies may ariſe from the truce, but it 


ſbould ſeem that much greater are to be dreaded 
from a continuance of the war. And, it is a firſt 
principle of 1 ye tw o evils to make 
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—# Before 1 we conclude! this menkneiaha it is ne- 
ceſſary to remind you of two things, which de- 
ſerve your attention. Firſt, that it is not only 


the counſel; but the earneſt: requeſt of thoſe prin- 


ces, to whom you have been chiefly indebted for 
aſſiſtance, that you ſhould adopt the meaſure we 
have We ee and, ſecondly, that ſo fa- 


vorable a concurrence 8 circumſtances as the 


preſent, for obtaining equitable: terms: of accom- 


modation , may never again occur. The arch- 
dukes are princes on whoſe fidelity you can with 


ſafety rely for the punctual performance of their 


engagements: they are fond of peace; at their 
earneſt entreaty, the king of Spain hath already 


made, and is till likely to make more ample 


* IL KING or PA. oz. 


conceſſions than: could otherwiſe have juſtly been 


expected ; and in conducting the treaty propoſed, 
| you will have all the aſſiſtance that can be given 


you by two powerful | monarchs, who. aces 
your intereſt as their own **,” 


This memorial did not e iT 3 885 | 


the deſired effect upon all the deputies. Several 
of the towns in Holland, and the Whole province 
of Zealand, with prince Maurice at their head, 


ſtill remained as averſe to the truce as ever; and 
Maurice ſtill continued to employ his influence to 


confirm them in their reſolution of oppoſing it. 
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par Monſieur Jeannin, au nom de tous les ambaſſadeurs, 
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20 0 K of hoſtilities. His animoſity and en will 


| 111. 


160 


be abated; his ancient fovereignty over you will 


be, in 8 meaſure, obſolete and forgotten: 
bawing taſted, the ſweets of tranquillity, he will 
deſire to preſerve it undiſturbed: he will have 
experienced that it is the intereſt of his ſubjects 

at home, and ſtill more of thoſe in the Indies and 
America, to live at peace with you. And, as it 
will be impoſſible, unleſs you be greatly want. - 


ing to yourſelves, but that, fome years hence, 


you muſt be poſſeſſed of greater refources than at 


preſent, he muſt perceive the danger of engaging 
in war with you, after your power is eſtabliſhed 


and confirmed; when he confiders, that in the 


very infancy « of your ſtate, his moſt vigorous efforts 


to reduce you to obedience were of no avail. 
„What has been, ſaid will be ſufficient, it is 
hoped, to evince that the objections againſt the 


truce, Which have been urged by its oppoſers, 


ougght not to deter you from agreeing to it, in cafe 
the conſent of the king of Spain can be procured 
to the terms propofed. Theſe objections indeed are 
urged by fome of the moſt reſpectable members 
of the ſtate, whoſe zeal for the proſperity of the 


republic- is unqueſtionable. But the wiſeſt men 


are ſubject to error. It may be true, that ſome 
inconveniencies may ariſe from the truce, but it 
ſhould ſeem that much greater are to be dreaded 


from a continuance of the war. And, it is a firſt 


principle of eg of two evils. to make 
| es: oh the 1 „„ gt \ „„ 


ran III. KING or SPAR. ny. ® 


06 Bess we conclude this 3 it is ne- 3 0 0 KR 
1 to remind you of two: things, which de- III. 
ſerve your attention. Firſt, that it is not only 1605. 
the counſel; but the earneſt; requeſt of thoſe prin- 

ces, to whom you have been chiefly. indebted for 
afliſtance , that you ſhould adopt the meaſure we 
have recommended: and, ſecondly _, that ſo fa- 
vorable a . concurrence... of circumſtances: as the 
preſent, for obtaining equitable: terms of accom- 
modation , may never again occur. The arch- 

dukes are princes on whoſe fidelity you can with 
ſafety rely for the punctual performance of their 
engagements: they are fond of peace; at their 
earneſt entreaty, the king of Spain hath already 
made, and is ſtill likely to make more ample 
coneciiions. than could otherwiſe have juſtly been 
expected; and in conducting the treaty propoſed, | 
vou will have all the aſſiſtance that can be given 

you by two powerful monarchs, who e 

your intereſt as their own **.”. 4 

This memorial did not immediately. 8 

the deſired effect upon all the deputies. | Several 

of the towns in Holland, and the whole province 

of Zealand, witk prince Maurice at their head, 

ill remained as averſe to the truce as ever; and 
Maurice ſtill continued to employ his influence to 

confirm them in their reſolution of oppoſing it. 
| By wel e N his e ; be N . 
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to gain over the other towns and 3 to his 


opinion! He ſometimes talked as if both the 
- eee Britiſh monarchs were purſuing their 
5 pfivate intereſt, at the expenſe of the republic. 
He inſinuated that, unleſs they ſhould drop the 

propoſal of a truce, and immediately agree to a- 
ſiſt the ſtates more liberally than hitherto in pro- 
ſecuting the war, the more diſtant parts of the 
provinces ought to be abandoned, and the terri- 
tories of the republic contracted mich: ſuch nar- 


row limits, as might be' defended: by the forces 


- which the Dutch themſelves, without foreign aſ- 
ſiſtance; were able to ſupport. He alledged, that 


no matter of ſo great importance as was at preſent 


under deliberation, could be adopted without the 
unanimous conſent of all the towns and provinces: 
and threatened, that the province of Zealand, if 
Aorſaken by the other provinces, would alene 
maintain the war againſt the e „ till ak 


ample conceſſions Were obtained. 


I be French monarch: could not ee, feeling 
| toni reſentment at his conduct, which he conſi- 
dered as equally. violent and injurious. But Hen- 


ry's candor would not ſuffer bin to diveſt bim. 
ſelf of that eſteem which he had long entertain. 


_ ed for the prince 3 character; nor to believe the 
ſuggeſtions of his enemies, that he Was actuated 


by ſome ſiniſter deſign. He ſtill wrote to him as 


to a friend whom he highly reſpected, ſparing no 


pains, and employing every e to Engage 


bim to adopt his „„ 


. lau, bon al. ; „ moi 29s 47 


18 


hir ul. KING ox SPAIN.” 3056 # 


a s als were well ſeconded | by BOOK 
Wa ,- who acted with the moſt conſummate um. 
prudence, and carefully avoided Siving any per- 16 
ſonal offence to prince Maurice, while he exerted - - 
himſelf with great activity in counteracting his de. 5 
ſigns. By the eloquence and addreſs of Barnevelt, 
joined to the influence which he derived from hi 

great experience, and the high opinion which was 
juſtly entertained of his public ſpirit and integrity, 
Amſterdam and all the other towns in Holland 
were reconciled to the truce, on the terms pro- 
poſed; and not long after, prince Maurice and 
the province of Zealand, with whom Jeannin and 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, aſſiſted by deputies ſent 
thither by the other provinces, afliduouſly employed 
all their e were eee. to . | 
their oppoſition, 5 e 
The archdukes were — in babe mean ReluQunoe ok 
time their intereſt at Madrid to obtain the conſent ne 85 
of Philip; who, from the beginning, had diſco- the indepen. | 
vered no leſs reluctance to Jeannin's propoſal than Gate St. 
prince Maurice or the province of Zealand. Far w.. | 
from being averſe to a truce, this prince was 
exceedingly defirous that it ſhould take place, 
provided it could be concluded on the ordinary 
condition of both parties retaining what was at 
preſent in their poſſeſſion. But to acknowledge the , 
independence of his rebellious ſubjects, and for- 
mally to grant them his permiſſipn to carry on 
their trade in India, were conditions with which 
he himfelf and many of eu EI pra it 
ignominious to compliyfrf 59 3905 7 
Vol. I. 5 „%% > 


* 
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HI ORT OF THE RE GN OF 


BOOK - The archdilits -endeavoured to convince kim; 


III. 


8 in making theſe conceſſions, they would do 


nothing more than had been already done in con. 
5 oting to the ſuſpenſion of arms, and that nd 
more important conſequences could ariſe from it. 
They engaged to have the article relative to the 
| Jodian:trade: expreſſed in ſuch a manner, that it 
| ſhould not materially affect the intereſt or the trade 
la: Spain. * | 
They eres that ths dedlarition fo earneſtly | 


Feelin by the United States, could not do any 


prejudice to the king's right of Tovereignty; that 


it could n6t remain in fotce but while the truce 


ſubſiſted, ind that the Hollanders would find it 


of no avail; after the renewal of hoſtilities ; if his 


majeſty's arms were crowned with victory. They 

Added that this was the opinion of the ambaſſadors 

of the mediating powers, and likewiſe of many 

members of the ſtates of the revolted provinces, 

Who oppoſed the truce on acebunt of the infigns 

© ficancy of the clauſe which Eoutatned: the 29 0 
Fate” of their liberty. 


Theſe bat 80 55 much n coli 


N citors, had great weight with Philip, who would 


have yielded bis conſent, provided that ſome 


| conceſſion! could have been obtained in favor 01 
tte Catholic inhabitants of the United Provinces. 
And he had ſome ground, he thought, to enter- 
tain the hope of being able; in ſome meaſure, to 
accompliſh this object z in which he was more 


deeply intereſted than in any other, when he con- 
Kae ed chat che Prince who was the ek . 
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4 
1 
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in the 1 negociation, was hicafelf 2 Catholic. + 0'0 KE 


But the archdukes having informed him, that 
Jeannin, whoſe zeal for' the Popiſh faith was un- 
queſtionable, had declared that it would be in vain 
to attempt to introduce any propoſal concerning 


religion among the preliminary” articles, Philip 


III. 
1608. 


Religi ous = 


ſcruples 
Philip. 


doubted whiether he could enter with a 2608 cons 


ſcience into any treaty with ſuch determined here- 


tics; and therefore heſitated, for ſome time, whe« 


ther he ſhould not utterly reject the truce Whatever 


conſequences might follow. 


In order to diſpel his ſcruples, che aka 


ſent to Madrid his confeffor, Ignatio Brizuela, a 


Spaniard of noble birth, emineritly diſtinguiſhed | 


for his piety and virtue, and of great experience 
in the affairs of the Netherlands. 


Brizuela knew Well how to make impreſlou 


on the timid, ſuperſtitions mind of Philip; and 
judiciouſſy red religion itſelf as a motive, = 


which ſhould induce him to comply with the 


archdukes requeſt. If in the courſe of the treaty, _ 
ſaid he, any indulgence can be procured for the 


Catholic inhabitants, the French ambaſſador will 


exert his moſt ſtrenueus endeavours in their behalf; 


but it is neceſſary, he added, even for the intereſt 


of religion, that the truce ſhould be concluded, 


leſt, conſidering the difficulties under which the 


archdukes muſt labor in reſuming the war, in- 


| fiead of re-eſtabliſhing the Catholic faith in the 


rebellious provinces, it ſhall be expoſed to danger 
in thoſe which have been brought back t. to ae ; 
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To this wakes: Philip likened with great 
attention, and ſeemed to be in a great meaſure 
ſatisfied, that he ought not any longer to withhold 


e bis conſent; but choſe, as uſual, before he gave 


. explicit anſwer, tO hear the opinion of his 
favorite the duke of Lerma. The duke had not, 


© ould ſeem, as yet formed a deciſive reſolution 


with regard to the part which it would be moſt 


prudent for him to act on the preſent occaſion. 
He had long experienced -the moſt inſurmountable 
difficulties an furniſhing the neceſſary expenſes of 


the war; and he dreaded, if it were not ſpeedily 
brought to a concluſion, ſome great diſaſter might 


happen in the Netherlands, which would not be 


aſcribed to the marquis of Spinola, who bad 
ſo often given the moſt unqueſtionable proofs of 


military prudence and capacity, but to him, by 


whom that general had been diſappointed in the 


ſupplies and reinforcements which had been pro · 


miſed him. For this reaſon, and perhaps too as 
was ſuſpeted by his cotemporaries, from his 


: Jealouſy. of Spinola, who had rendered himſelf of 


ſo great importance as to rival him, or at leaſt 
to enjoy too large a ſhare in the royal favor, he 


had from the beginning been extremely intent on 


the eſtabliſhing of peace. Obſerving, however, 


that both the pride of the Spaniſh nation, and Phi- 


-lip's ſuperſtition, were alarmed by the conceſſions 


:demanded by the ſtates, he had not ventured to 
-adviſe a compliance with their requeſts. But it 
would be much eaſier, he was perſuaded to recon- 
ale the ME AlN to "INE: truce, than to a rs 


Ge - Is. 
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a8 the conceſſions to be Aide in the ike OY 
not to be perpetual; and Philip's religious ſeruples 
being in a great meaſure removed, by what the 


confeſſor had repreſented to bim, Ke laid aſide that 


heſitation and reſerve with Which he had bitherto 
acted; and uniting his influence to that of Brizuela, 


Book 
* 


and of ſeveral other Spaniſh eccleſiaſtics, who were 7 
devoted to his intereſt , he foon' perſuaded Philip 


to grant bis ratification of the” preliminary 4 : 


It was immediately "tranſmitted to the archdukes 
accompanied With a recommendation, to avoid, 
if poſſible, the conſenting to an expreſs permiſſion 
of the Indian trade; and, if poſſi ble, likewiſe to 


Philip ratifies 
the prelimi- 
gary articles. 


procure Tome hene for. che Popiſh inhabitants 


. the United Provinces ** 


During the eee as at Madrid, the ; 


French and Eugliſt ambaſſadors were employeck! in 


preparing at the Hague the ſeveral articles of the : 
treaty. And as the archdukes commiffioners had 


Tome months before, at the deſire of the ſtates, - 


who dreaded their ſecret practices among the depu- 


ties, returned to Bruffels, the negociations between 


the mediators and them had bitherto been carried | 


| on by eiten 


But as this method ir bnduGog it was attended 
5 the moſt tedious delays, Jeannin in his own 


name, and that of the other ambaſſadors, propoſed 
to dhe archdukes that they ſhould fend their 


'* Bentivoglio paſſim. Negociations de 5 tom. i 
* 223, 224. & 329, 339. Grotiys. Winwood, vol. 


p. 328. 400, GC. Jeannin, tom. ii. p. 10. &. tom. f. 
P. 35. : 
> 3 


300 1 to meet with, 1 at . | 
'T his propoſal Was readily complied with, and 
th parties arrived in that Date, in the beginain 05 


III. 


* 


LF 5 


el February 1609. 


The ambaſſadors 1 8 50 —_ a copy | 
9 the articles of the truce, af which they had 
obtained the approbation of the Mates; and they 


had engaged, that unleſs the archdukes commiſ- 


tion, within, eigbt days after their arrival in 


ſioners ſhould adopt it without any material altera- 


'Antwerp, they ſhould break off the conferences, 


and decline all further negociation on the ſubject. 


Both the archdukes and Spaniards, they knew. 


were at preſent utterly unprepared ſor the renewal 


of tbe war, and nothing, they believed, would 


contribute ſo much to quicken their reſolutions, ; 


As the dread of its being inſtantly renewed... 
But when the reſolution of the ſtates ss 
communicated. to the Spaniſh, or archdukes com- 


5 miſſiogers, they complained that their maſters. were 
rather uſed unhandſomely, and repreſented that 
the time allowed was too ſhort for the diſpatch 


of buſineſs of ſo great importance. The ambaſſa- 


dors were ſenſible of the truth of what they ſaid, 
and obtained the conſent of the ſtates, to long 


the time; after which both parties began ſeriouſly 
to apply themſelves to the diſcuſſion of the ſeveral 
articles of the treaty. 


* 


Againſt the fundamental article, which regarded . 
the liberty and independence of the revolted pro- 5 
vin ces , the commiſſioners offered no objection, 


Reps to the title aſſumed in it by the fete 
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of. High a _ Mighty Lords., . they 10 ak” 10 0 KR 
ſtinately oppoſed; that inſtead of the terms high 114. 
and mighty, the ambaſſadors were obliged to 1608. 
ſubſtitute the word illuſtrious. An article relating 
” to. contributions my Wee e, to ros 


ETSY A. 


by: 9 5 ani of the open. couptry:. in «yo 
| bant, in order to procure an;.exemption:. from 
being plundered, was the occaſion of much alter. 
cation. 1 he ſtates very unreaſonably required that 
theſe contributions ſhould: be continued during 
the truce. But the. mediators, having repreſented 
to them the injuſtice of this requeſt, and that | 
the levying of contributions was equivalent tos 
| continuance. of hoſtilities, they at length oni: 
= ſented that the article ſhould be expunged, mg 
in return for this conceſſion, the.archdukes agreed : 5 + 
to yield to them ſome extenſive diſtricts; achoin · + 
ing to Bergen · op- Zoom, Breda, and other ,places, | 
in the poſſeſſion of the ſtates, upon condition 
that ſuch of the inhabitants of theſe diſtricts as 
were Catholics ſhould be indulged; ip in he free. 
exerciſe of their religion. 8 „ N 
A propoſal was made for a mutual RO os 3 
be towns; Which the contending parties bad lately a 
conquered. from each other; but as the conqueſts 
8 of the Dutch had been much more important than | 
| thoſe of the archdukes , no. expedient could be > 
deviſed, to. which. the. former . thought it their . 8 
_ intereſt to agree; and for this reaſon, it was at 2 
length determined that both parties ſhould . 
6 we towns at Projens.. in chei Poeten. The 


X 4 
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111 , which was urged with much earneſtoeſs by the 


169% Spaniſh commiſſioners, that all thoſe duties "ſhould 
| bos aboliſhed, Which were exacted in Zealand 
- from ſhips entering the Scheld, in their way to 


Antwerp. They gave ſome Sund however to 
expect that this matter might aſterwards be amica. 
. : _ bly adjuſted: aud the archdukes were the more 
; eeuſily perſuaded to drop their requeſt, as they 
5 hoped to be able in the time of peace to improve 


their poſts on the coaſt of Flanders, and thereby 
to rival the Dutch i in thoſe branches ma commerce 


Which they bad engwſſed ne che Lubfiſtence 
| Wee 47 £440 of oh 20S Bo 
Conteſts bout But öf all the articles of the Wed ety; the 
ne acian moſt difficult to be adjuſted to the mutual ſatis- 

. faction of the parties, was that which regarded 
the Indian trade. The archdukes were aware that 

- umleſs the Dutch were gratified in this point, no 
I accommodation whatever could take place; nor 
| were they or their ſubjects perſonally intereſted 
in refuſing to comply with their requeſt. But 

being well acquainted with the obſtinate and ab. 


any conceſſion on, this ſubject, they ſtill ſuſpected, 
notwithſtanding their ſanguine hopes of the ſuc- 


ceſs of Brizuela's application, that the king would 
never conſent to ratify the truce, if this conceſſion 
were explicitly expreſſed. They were, for this 


reaſon, extremely ſolicitous to perſuade the French 
and Engliſh ambaſſadors to agree to ſuch an in- 
direct 9 JE EEE as — not alarm the 


5 ſurd reluctance of the Spaniards againſt making 
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admit of being interpreted in favor of the Dutch. 


The ambaſſadors were not averſe to this expedient; 
and they afterwards prevailed upon the ſtates to 


conſent to it, by giving them a declaration in 
writing, that notwithſtanding the generality and 


obſcurity of the terms in which the article was 
couched, they underſtood it as containing a full 


permiſſion to the Dutch to carry on their trade in 
every part of India, that was not under the do- 


minion of the crown of Spain; and by engaging 


likewiſe in the name of the kings whom they re- 
preſented, to guarantee this article relative to the 
Indian trade, as well as all the other ele of 
the preſent n 


Such were the principal pong diſcuſſed bes 


the archdukes commiſſioners, and the French and 


— 


Engliſh ambaſſadors, in the conferences that were 
beld at Antwerp. Soon after the confeſſor arrived 
at Bruſſels with Philip's ratification: of the prelimi- 


nary articles; and nothing now remained, but to 
ſettle ſome matters of ſmaller conſequence, and 
to give the treaty its juſt form, in a to its 
being ſigned by the contending powers 

In confequence of permiſſion from Pea arch- 


— 9 


dukes, the Dutch commiſſioners formerly menti- 


oned, who had hitherto remained at the Hague, 


repaired to Antwerp : and that no ſolemnity might 


be wanting to a deed of ſo great importance, an 


Nas allembly of . from all the 


'* Bentvolio. | | Gratius, ib. ul. Kc. 3 5 1 Fe” 
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| _ agreed , that it ſhould: be concluded for twelve 


Treaty for 
a peace 
NaN. - 


to meet at Bergen-ap-Zoom, where they might be 
at hand to ratify the ſeveral articles of the treaty, 


as [oon as they ſhould: be digeſted. by the commiſ- 
ſioners into proper ſorm. As the conſederates had 
not for many years been engaged in any matter 
in which they were ſo deeply intereſted, there 
were more than eight hundred pes preſent in 7 


this aſſembly... 


The ane en Y together th the French 7 
and Engliſh ambaſſadors, had meetings every day 


in the Hotel de Ville of Antwerp; and there was 


ſtill conſiderable diverſity of ſentiments among 
them with regard to certain articles of the treaty, 
and particularly with reſpect to the time during 


which the truce ſhould ſubſiſt. It was at length 


years from the prefent period: and as ſoan as this 


and the other points in diſpute, were \ ſettled, 
and the treaty drawn up in the ufual form, it was 
tranſmitted to Bruſſels and Bergen · op · Zoom, ta 
receive the ſanction of the archdukes and of the Rates - 
and was finally concluded on the gth of April 1609. 


It conſiſted. of eight · and · thirty articles, the 


mol important of Which were thoſe. 4 have 


_ been already mentioned. The reſt had been pre- 
pared by Barnevelt, and were equally calculated 


to promote the Wee and intereſt of individuals 
yon of the ſtate *. No individuals had mexited 


Among other 1 it was ſtipulated that, during the 


continuance of the truce, all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe by. ſeas, 


rivers, and | had, between the ny Inhabitants, * 


* 


PHILIP. my KING or SPAIN. 6 


ſo highly ſrom the republic as th oſe of the family 
of Naſſau; and all parties readily. concurred. in 


perfons reſident in the territaries of the king of Spain aud the 


archdukes, on the one hand, and the United States, on the 


other 5 without any exception of places ar perſons hape 


That either Harty ſhould retain ſafe and entire poſſeſſion of 
whatever provinces, cities, places, lands and principalities 
5 it then enjoyed; and that the ſame conditions ſhould be 
obſerved with regard to diſtricts. 1 villages 2 and lands 4d 


territories thereon depending. 
That the ſubzects, and perſons n in the DES WI 
of. Spain and the archdukes „of the one part, and of the 


United States, of the other „ ſhould mutually eulkivats ad | 


will and friendſhip. . 


That all reproach, reſentment, and revenge an account | 
of paſt hoſtilities. and injpries ſhould ceaſe; and that there 
ſhould be a free-and equal trade between the ſubjects 95 the 


| FontraQing parties by rivers, ſeas, and land. 


That it ſhould not be lawful to ſtop or lay hands'n on ms 


1 proprietors of ſhips, ſhipmaſters, or their crews, or 
the ſhips , or merchandize, or goods of any kind, an any 


pretence: but that juſtice ſhould have its uſual courſe for che 


recovery of debts, and in criminal proſecutions. 


If any judgments; or ſentences had been paſſed} againſt the 


adherents of either party, on the footing of contumacy, and 


that ſugh perſons had been condemned without being de- 
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fended, either in civil or criminal cauſes, ſuch judgments = 


or ſentences were not to be carried into execution during the 


truce, either aaf che Perſons or goods of individuals ſo 


+ condemned. 


Sueh perſong, or hes heirs and executors, as had ſuffered 
the lots of their property through the rage of party, or the 


violence of war; by the rapine and injuſtice pf individuals, 


and without the authority of the magiſtrates, and the coun. 


renance and protection of the laws; ſuch perſons were to be 
reinſtated , in virtue of the preſent treaty , in the full poſſeſſion 


and ä of their elke __ a, even | 


_ 


4 
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© + them proof on this e of their reſped 
and gratitude. By one article of the truce it was 
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b ſhould: have actually paſſed into the Gelen : And ab. 
ſumed the appearance and nature of goods confiſcated: whe⸗ 
ther they might have been depoſited as pledges, given away 
as donations, or alienated. and transferred by ny ſpecies of 
bargain, : tranſaction ,' or renunciation. ': © 
If the goods or eſtates ſhall have paſſed out of the exche. 
quer; and been diſpoſed of to Private poſſeſſors, then it was 
ſtipulated, that intereſt ſhould be paid to the right owners of 
the goods, or eſtates, at the rate of 63 per cent. per annum. 
And if this, payment ſhould be delayed , it was agreed, that 
the proprietors ſhould be paid out of the ſtock or capital. But 
if the diſpoſal or transference of ſuch goods and eſtates, by 


5 the 1 had been . 3 Tuch ſolemnities 


1 


ſtitute legal nahes and Win 5 ett WG nat I it was 
provided, that their eſtates, rights, and propetties ſhould be 
reſtored to the right owners, they refunding'to any perſons 
that might be at that time in poſſeſſion, the bona fide price 
(where any had been given) which ſuch perſons might have paid 
on purchaſing any ef the faid lands or properties ſince the 
confiſcation | : Within the pace of a LEE. from the date DE the 
preſent treaty, 
That no length of time, not even [ot OED ſpace fol 


the very beginning of the commotions in 1567, ſhould be 


8 as having conferred a preſcriptive right to property. 
Perſons who, during tlie courſe of the preſent war, had 
red into the dominions of neutral powers , were to be 
comprehended , and have the full benefit and advantage E 
the treaty: they were to return, if they were ſo inclined, 
the places of their former abodes, ör to ſettle in — Bog 
- place they ſhould chuſe, provided always, that they ſhould 


| comply with eſtabliſhed manners, laws, and cuſtoms. 


It was declared, in general terms, that all confiſcations 3 


5 and diſinheriſons, and transferences of A N that had ori- 


- 


— 


provided FOR none of the deſcendants Es William; 


the firſt prince of Orange, ſhould be liable for the _ 
debts which that prince had contracted from the | 
year 1567 till his death. And by another, that 
ſuch of his eſtates, within the territory of the 
archdukes, as had been confiſcated, ſhould be 
reſtored, and his heirs permitted to enjoy them 


domaleſied during the continuance: of the truce * 
The archdukes engaged that theſe and all hb 

other articles ſhould, within the ſpace of three 

months, be ratified by the king of Spain; and 
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the king's deed of ratification i was accordingly | h 
delivered to the: ſtates a few days before the ex- _ 


piration of that term; to transfer to his brother 
and his children the ſeveral high  employments 
which he held at whatever period he ſhould think 
fit. Theſe reſolutions of the ſtates ſeem to have 


dabei from the F reach ana, ons woes: 


„ 15 zo" "447 £428 


cinated» in the: violence of oy war, a the bitterneſs of | 


party - zeal , ſhould be broken , cancelled , and to all intents | 


and purpoſes, null and void. 


15 Beſides theſe proofs of chin to 8 as of the - 


prince of Orange, the ſtates had, ſome time before the con- 


cluſion of the truce, reſolved that prince Maurice's: appoint- 
ments, as admiral and captain - general, ſhould not ſuffer any 


diminution from the reduction of the fortes. © They even gave 


him an additional revenue, as a compenſation for his ſhare of 


the prizes and contributions; ; and they likewiſe augmented 
the appointments of prince Henry Frederic, and count Wile 
liam Lewis of Naſſau. Such was the concluſion of that nego- 
_ eiation, which, for more than two years, had employed the 
attention., not only of the contracting parties, but likewiſe 
NF moſt of the. other BR and TOR? in Europe. 
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nin had engaged to enter into his maſter's 
views. No perſon queſtioned that prince Mau-. 
rice's family were well entitled to every mark of 


favor which the ſtates could beſtow ; it was ra- 


ther unfortunate however for the prince's charac- 


ter that, aſter ſo violent an oppoſition. to the 
truce , his acquieſcence i in it was ſo quickly fol. 
lowed by pecuniary rewards: But although his 


enemies were diſpoſed to inſſnuate that theſe re- 


wards were rather to be conſidered as the price 


of his filence, than as rewards for his former 
| ſervices ; there is nothing to juſtify theſe inſinu. 


ations in the numerous letters extant in Jeannin's 


8 negociations W 1 of the king or the miniſters | 


of France. 
The Dutch were 3 confidefed as 


25 free and independent people. Having gained 
immortal honor by the magnanimity which they 
bad diſplayed during the continuance of the war, 

they were now: conſidered ; as having obtained the 


reward which their virtue metited, änd were eve- 


ry where reſpected add admired. Their miniſters 
at foreign courts were now received with the 
fame diſtinction as thoſe of other ſoveteign pow- 
_ ets; and theit Alliance was courted by nations 


who; had formerly regarded them as rebels, that 


- mult ſpeedily ſubmit to the "56k: which Ou had 
Aaken off te 


On the other bud; -the reputation of the Spe 
iſh. nation cee a mortal ww I and * 


5 1 


* 


_ powet ceaſed to be regarded with the ſame dread 


A8 forrherly. | They had been foiled by a handful 


of their own ſubjects, and would not, it was ſup- 


poſed, any longer Pretend to give law to other 


nations. The high ſpirited nobility, and the 


people in general, wete fecretly mortified by the 


conceſſions which the Dutch had been able ta 


extort; and were ready to aſcribe the humiliation 


which the nation had ſuffered, not fo much ta 


any inſurmountable difficulty in the conteſt in 


which it had been fo long engaged, as to miſeon- 
duct and want of vigor on the part of govern- 


„ 
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1 Tas « Spam : nation was now at peace oy | 
VVV world, except the piratic ſtates of Barbary; 
„„ and it might juſtly have been expected that the 
bing and his miniſters would have inſtantly ap- 
5 plied themſelves to the healing of thoſe wounds 
5 Which the monarchy had received during the 
continuance of the war. But their incapacity for 
government : joined to their bigoted zeal for the 

Catholic ſuperſtition, prevented them from avail- 
ing themſelves of the tranquillity which they 

a enjoyed, and determined them to engage in a 
-- 7. new enterpriſe, which, although their endeavours 
5 were attended with greater ſucceſs, than had ac- 
companied their Mtempt to ſubdue the United 
Provinces, proved no leſs pernicious to the nati- 
onal proſperity. The Spaniſh arms had been un- 
ſuccesfully employed againſt foreign nations, for 
more than half a century: and all ranks of men had 
felt the * of . a period to the war; yet 

no 


ſolved to expel from the boſom of the kingdom 


ſeveral hundred thouſands of its mot induſtrious 
inhabitants. e e 4 8 
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no Bnet was peace eſtabliſhed; chiles is was re- B . * 


8 Te, 


— 


The Niegefeger bad lived in Spend for more Account of - 


a period, remained a ſeparate people; diſtinguiſh. 
ed from the Spaniards by their language, . 


religion, their character, and their manners. 


"re preſent” race were the deſcendants of Frag 


. fanatic warriors, Who, iſſuing forth from the de- 


ſarts of Arabia, actuated with the wild ambition 
of compelling mankind to embrace the Mahomer- 
an ſuperſtition, , had, with the moſt aſtoniſhing 
rapidity ,” reduced under ſubjeckion to their ca- 
liphs Perſia, Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, and had 
afterwards extended their conqueſts as far as the 
Straits of Gibraltar along the coaſt of Africa. 
From Africa they tranſported an army into Spain, 


where in leſs than two years they expelled the 
Chriſtian inhabitants from all the open and more 
fertile parts of the kingdom, and obliged them to 
take ſhelter in the mountainous regions of Aﬀ- - 


turia, and the otber northern provinces. 


> Spain had ; about three centuries before bern | 
aue by the Goths, who had not only em. 
braced the religion, but had ke wife, as far as 


could be expected from ignorant Barbarians . 
adopted the Janguage of the former inhabitants, 


and the diſtinction between the *conquerors and . 
the conquered had long been loſt. Their language "ns 
| Was“ that corrupt WEED" of the Roman tongue, 


1 1. | OE 


| hae eight hundred years; and ſtill, after ſo 8 


128 


. 
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language of Caſtile; and their religion was the 
Ohriſtian mingled with the ſuperſtitions of the 
church of Rome. They held che religion of 
their invaders in great abhorrence, and being at 


5 the fame time zealouſly. attached to their own, 
Steat numbers. of them choſe, rather than be 


Zuilty of apoſtacy, to abandon the fertile provin- 


Their cha- 


. FaQer, 


ces which they had ſo long inbabited, and to fly, 
with their wives an children, to hats uncultiva. 


ted parts of the kingdom, where, amidſt caves and 


rocks, they might agi their wee and 


their liberty. 
The Moors, i in the mean wine, ; eſtabliſhed. their | 


Jominion. in Portugal „in the greater part of 


| Caſtile, Murcia, Andaluſia, Valencia „ and Gra- 


nada. Their kings made choice of Cordova. for 
their place of. reſidence, and, as numerous fup- 


plies of people every year arrived from Africa, 


they ſoon. attained ſuch a degree of ſtrength as 


convinced the Chriftians , that no attempt to te- 


cover their poſſeſſions could prove effectual. 

A predatory war however was begun, aki 
half a century after the conqueſt, and the Chriſti- 
ans, excited and conducted by Pelagio, and other 
deſcendants of their ancient kings, gave many 


ſignal proofs. of heroic bravery; but their ſucceſs 


did not fully correſpond. to their exertions, till 

2 conſiderable time afterwards, when. various 
as concurred to render the conteſt leſs unequal. 
The Moors, naturally prone to eafe and plea- 


dure, had loſt 1 of that. Warlike * 4 * 


they had afin 1 From the mg genius of 


their religion. Their kings were weak men, dif: 


ſolved in luxury , bad been from the beginning | 
extremely ill obeyed by their viceroys, and at 
length theſe viceroys, on whom their kings, 

agreeably to the oriental manners of government , 


devolved too great a ſhare of their authority, ſhook 


off their allegiance, aſſumed the titles of kings 
themſelves, and erected their governments into 


BOOK 


ſeparate ' independent ſtates. They were often 


engaged in wär againſt each other, or the king 
of Cordova, from whom they had revolted. Theit 


ſtrength was thereby much impaired ; and they 


could ſeldom act in eoncert ; againſt their common 


enemy. | 


It Was long belote ae Cbriſtians could fi ightly 


improve the opportunities which were thus afford- 


ed them. For they too were divided into ſeveral | 


unconnected fovereignties; and, for many years, 


through miſunderſtandings, joined to the diſtance 


at which they lay from one another, they found 


it nolefs difficult to act in concert than the Moots. 


But, at length, ſeveral of theſe little ſovereignties 


deing united under one head *, the war was 
carried on with greater vigor than ever on the 


part of the Chriſtians. The Mahometans were, 


in numberleſs rencounters, overpowered. They | 


were expelled from many parts of the open coun- 
try, of which they had long held poſſeſſion, and 
bad mach reafon to apprehend that, if they did 
bot correct the errors in their government, or 


Under _ an. 1035. „ lib. vin 5 
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they muſt ere long ſink under the growing Power 
a ſuperior bravery of the enemy. 

Their downfal. was long retarded. by the folly 
of the Chriſtians, Who, on numberleſs occaſions, 
ſuffered equally wth he. Moors, from the want 
ol concord. Far from taking warning from the 
wisfortunes of the Moors, they were almoſt con- 
RI, at War with each ookes: and often ſeemed 
to be no leſs intent on one anothers deſtruction, 
than on that of their common enemy. It often 
happened that, by the conqueſts which they obtain - 


= ed over each other, ſtates of a, conſiderable magnt- 


tude were formed, the ſovereigns of which, if they 
bad acted wiſely, muſt have proved an overmatch 
for the Moors. But theſe ſtates were no ſooner 
formed than they were again diſſolved, through 
the peraicious practice adopted by the kings, of 
3 their dominions among their children. 
This practice, of which there are many inſtances 
in the hiſtory of, Spain, Was, at different periods, | 


a copions ſource of animoſity and diſcord. It prov- 
ed equally pernici ous to the people, and to the 


families of the kings, and long rendered it impoſ- 
fible for them to make any. conſiderable effort 
Tana) the iofidels. RIOT 9 N 

Their exertions, however, were 3 mach 
more vigorous and ſucceſsful than thoſe of their 
opponents; and before the end of the thirteenth 


century, they bad acquired the kingdoms of Caſtile, 


Navarre, Arragon , Murcia, and Valencia. Their 
ankeſtine diviſions. Rill woe, 5 at times, to the 


* 
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5 Rane height as formerly ; and the Chriſtian, as 


well as the Mahometan parts of Spain, exbibicet 
almoſt every year, ſome new ſcenes of bloodſhed 


and devaſtation; till towards the end of the fif. 
teenth century, . by the marriage of Ferdi. 
nand with Iſabella, the crown of Caſtile was uni- 
ted to that of NEED, an event which, while it 
in a great meaſure ſecured internal W to 
the Chriſtians, gave them a decided Tuperiority | 
over their ancient enemies. : 


At this period, the only Mooriſh k kingdom which 


remained unconquered was that of Granada, which 


contained a great extent of fertile country, and 


ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt towns in Spain. From 
the ſituation of ſome of the chief of theſe towns 


on the ſea- coaſt, the Moors could eaſily receive 


aſſiſtance from their friends in Africa; and Ferdi- 
nand was, on this account, the more folicitous to 


deprive them of ſo important a poſſeſſion. 

This artful prince was ſeldom at a loſs to find 
pretexts to color his ambitious enterpriſes; and 
the preſent juncture was the moſt favorable to his 
deſign which could juſtly be expected. There 


were two competitors, at this time, for the crown _ 


of Granada, Albohardill, and his nephew Boab- 


Ferdinand could not ſuffer ſo 9 fra an 


opportunity to eſcape: he firſt entered into an 
alliance with the nephew againſt the uncle, under 
the cover of which he made war upon che latter, 1 


op on 


dilla; and the whole kingdom was torn in pieces 
by the contending parties, who. often ſatiated 
| their "vengeance in each other's blood.. 
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and expelled him from his. 1 and ſoon 
afterwards be turned his arms Bol, his ally, 


. himſelf maſter of the city of Granada 


nd all his other fortified places; and, although 


he ſtill affected to treat him with reſpec, he ſoon | 
rendered it neceſſary for him to abandon bis 


dominidns, and retire to Africa. 


In the proſecution of the war, Ferdinand gave 


proof of great abilities, as etl as of the moſt 


_ conſummate. artifice, Notwithſtanding which it 


% 


was protracted to the unuſual length of ten years; 
and, from the diffculty which he encountered in 


bis operations againſt a people ſo much weakened 


by inteſtine diviſwns, it is probable that he would 


not have been able to complete their ſubjection, 


if their whole force united had been employed in 
| repelling his attacks. Their kings had, in a great 


meaſure, loſt their affection by their folly and miſ. | 
conduct; and, for this reaſon, they were not ſo 


reluctant, As they would otherwiſe have been, 


againſt transferring their allegiance :\ but they re- 


3 quired, and Ferdinand judged it expedient, to 


grant them ſuch conditions as they thought would 


| fab them nearly on the Tame . with his other | 


ubjects. 8 „ 
Of theſe conditions it was one that they ould 


be permitted the ſree exerciſe of their religion; 


and for the firſt ſeven years after the conqueſt, 


no violence was offered them on that account. 


Ferdinand expected, that aſter the abolition of 


their government, they might eaſily be . 
f An 1492. 5 5 


„ 4 
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to this Chriſtian Faith. But finding that che! in- B 0 0 1 
ſtructions of the eccleſiaſtics on this head were not 


attended with the deſired effect, he reſolved, not- 
withſtanding his engagement confirmed by an oath; 
rather to employ compulſion,” than any longer to 
indulge ſo great a proportion of his ee in 
che exerciſe of a falſe religion. oh 
He made choice of the celebrated Ane 


c achbiſhop of Toledo, to carry his deſign i into ex- 


ecution; and, for this purpoſe , ordered him to 
repair to Granads' „with full power to employ 
whatever meaſures he ſhould judge to be moſt ex- 
pedient. Nimenes began with careſſing, and 
making preſents to ſome of the leading men 


among the Moreſcoes, and thus perſuaded ſome 


of them to ſubmit to be baptized. But, making 
little progreſs in this way, and bis natural impati- 


ence and ſeverity quickly prompting him to have 


recourſe to other methods, more agreeable. to his 
diſpoſition , he threw all ſuch of their leaders as 
refuſed to comply with his requeſt, into priſons 
and dungeons, where they were treated as if they 
had been guilty of the moſt atrocious' crimes. ' 

The people, highly incenſed againſt him, on 
account of this violent procedure, took up arms, 
and having ſurrounded his palace, demanded that 
their leaders might be releaſed. But having no 
perſon among them inveſted with authority to 
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coes perſe- 
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the Spani. 
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conduct their operations, they were quickly a6: 
perſed by the count de Tendilla, the governor of 


the citadel:. immediately after which Ferdinand, | 


| 55. the advice of Ximenes, ſent Judges t to Granada, 
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* 6 OK 1 by hee ze ren the people were an! 6 5 
IV of rebelkon againſt bis government. It was declar- 
160 "a by theſe- judges: that the whole Moreſcoes in 
Granada, though only a ſmall part of them had 
been concerned in the inſurrection, were „„ 
that account, liable to be capitally puniſhed; and 
the king was well prepared with his army to carry 
the ſentence into execution. But baving offered 
them a pardon, on condition of their embracing 
| the Chriſtiau religion; ; upwards of fifty thouſand 
| of them, all citizens of the town of nes 
: ſubmitted twabe baptized. 2:4 ĩð ò gd; 1085 
Abe inhabitants of the Om were treated 7 
" 0 | ch equal; violence; for. they too, upon receiv: 
| 1 5 „„ 006 Intelligence of what had paſſed in Granada, 
| . had begun to put themſelves into a poſture of de- 
fence. The count de Lendilla was ordered to 
march againſt them with an army of veteran 
troops; and this general, in order to. intimidate _ 
them, put all. the inhabitants of one of their towns,, 
men, women, and children, to the ſword. Still, 
however, they refuſed, to lay down their arms, 
till Ferdinand himſelf, at the head of a numerous 
army, having reduced all their fortified places, the 
greater part of them conſented to purchaſe their 
lives at the expenſe of their religion; and PE : 
reſt, . upon paying ten dollars each of them, as 
a. ranſom, a were. ene to tranſport. belles 5 
to Barbary. 5 1 | 
From this. obo Fas ds Mow were ; 
conſidered by the Spaniards as Chriſtians, although 
"I can, l be ene that any oY them were 
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| Gndlnelye ove; to 158 Chriſtian faith. This B oo : 

vere.-[tyled the New: Chriſtians, in contradiſtinction 5 
ſrom the Spaniards „who were called the Old. 1668. 
They were not admitted to the enjoyment "of 3 any of - 
office, either in the church or ſtate. But when ® 
they diſcovered, on any occaſion, an attachmenmnm 

to Mahometaniſm, they were treated by the in- 

. quifition as apoſtates; and great numbers of them 
were, every year, condemned: by that TY: 
and committed to the flames... 5 | 

By this treatment, which was ; ll: £2: I 
al and unchriſtian, their prejudices againſt the 22 
catholic religion, and the Spaniſn government, 
were ſtrengthened and confirmed. | Their: ill-hu« 
mor, however, ſhowed itſelf only in murmurs 
and complaints: and the Moreſcoes i in Granada 
are ſcarcely mentioned in the Spaniſh hiſtory, 
till the reign of Philip IL when, in conſequence of 
. freſh oppreſſion, having made an unſucceſsful: at- 
tempt to vindicate their liberty, moſt of them, as 

ſormerly related, were AT EN Togs into Wals 2 
and other inland provinces. | 3 

It is not to be doubted that P r . ITY 

treated the Moreſcoes of Valencia, in the ſame” .. „ 

manner as thoſe of Granada, had he not been dev _ 5 

terred by his experience of the expenſe and dan- | 
ger with which the reduction of the latter had ben 
accompanied. The Mooriſh: kingdom of. Valen-: 1 = 

cia had been conquered by James I. king of Ar. . 

ragon, before the middle of the thirteenth century; 5 — 
and this prince had been extremely ſolicitous to 
have the . converted to "the Chriſtian faith. 


ak 
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2 oo & He had, for this purple; erected ſchools, hers 
Iv. the eccleſiaſtics might learn the Arabic; and, in 


1 obedience to his commands, ſeveral Dominicans 


and other friars, had applied themſelves to the 
* Rudy of that language, after acquiring which, 
they had entered on the office of miſſionaries among 
the Moreſcoes. But whether they were not ſuffi. 
——_—_ acquainted with that language, to be able 
to teach in it, or had not ſufficient patience for ſo 
arduous a taſk as that of combating the religious 
prejudices of a people noted for their bigotry, 
they ſoon began to repreſent the Moreſcoes as ob- 
ſtinate infidels, whom it was in vain to expect to 
_ . convert by inſtruction. Even miracles, they pre- 
tended, bad been wrought among them without 
ſucceſs, and, therefore, compulſion was now the 
only expedient that could prove effectual. 1 
At the inſtigation of theſe eccleſiaſtics, Pope 
e the fourth of that name, having adviſed 
the. keg: to expel the Moreſcoes from his domini- 
ons if they ſhould till refuſe to be converted, 
James would readily have embraced this council, 
if he could have perſuaded his cortes to conſent. 
But, by the free conſtitution of the government 
of Arragon, to which Valencia was now annexed, | 
the conſent of the cortes was requiſite; and, al- 
though the clergy and commons were ee to 
„ _ gratify the king, yet the barons, who ſoreſaw the 
ruin of their eſtates if the Moreſcoes, their vallals, | 
were expelled, oppoſed the meaſure with ſuch in- 
flexible obſtinacy, that James found it neceſſary 


to CITRON) his Og 


- PHILIP II. KING OF SPAIN: : 


1 akin. 3 to the conqueſt of 8 10 0 K 
by Ferdinand, almoſt two hundred years had elap- IV. 
ſed; and during all that time, the Valencia Moors 0 

had been indulged in the free exerciſe of their re · TY 
ligion. But when the barons heard of the vio- Ferdinand © 
lence with which Ferdinand had treated the — 

Moors of Granada, they dreaded an extenſion of 

his tyranny to their. vaſſals in Valencia; and, in 
order to prevent it, they required, and, though 

with ſome difficulty, obtained his aſſent to a law 

paſſed in the cortes, in the year 1310, where it 

was enacted that no Moreſco, within the kingdom 
of Valencia, ſhould either be expelled from the 

45 0 or compelled to embrace the Chriſtian 
„ 1 

Nor were the 3 ſatisfied — 3 = So I 
precaution; but, in order to prevent the court or 
the eccleſiaſtics from reviving their deſign, in any — 

future reign, they reſolved to make it henceforth, - 

a part of their king's coronation- oath, that, on 

no pretence whatever, he ſhould attempt to 

the Moreſcoes from Valencia, or employ force to 

engage them to embrace the Chriſtian religion; 

that he ſhould never attempt, directly or indirectly» _ 
| to. procure a diſpenſation from this oath, nor even 
_ accept of a diſpenſation, 1n <a it ſhould be offer. 

ed him. | Os. 

This oath was ee A f 6 years ie ein by „ 
| Chiles V. at his acceſſion; and the barons ſeem. © 
eck then to poſſeſs the utmoſt ſecurity which they 

could deſire againſt any future oppreſſion of their — _ 
vaſſals. But they ſoon erbetene * incifectun . | : 


oo, 
8 


2 


* 
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BOOK the wilet preenbtiens bete prove [againſt 


19> 
3605. 


the events of fortune. A bloody war having 


4 broken out between the commons, and nobles of 


Valencia, in the year 1520; the former, actuated 


1 hd partly perhaps by religious bigotry „ but” prin- 


cipally by revenge againſt the latter, Publiſhed: A 


manifeſto, requiring all the Moreſcoes, under the 
penalty of death, immediately to embrace the ca- 
tholic religion. The nobles were, at that time, 


unable to afford them protection againſt their 
enemies; and as the Moreſcoes were themſelves 
ſufficiently acquainted with the violent. character 
of the commons, they knew that it would be in 
vain to offer any remonſtrance on the ſubje&. 


Without delay, therefore, almoſt the whole of 
them conſented to be baptized „in the hopes that, 1 
when tranquillity ſhould be reſtored, no advantage 


would be taken by the court "GE" this deed ok 


theirs, which was known to be the effect of law. 


3 force and violence. 


But no ſooner were the civil commotions of : 
the kingdom compoſed, than Charles, having con- 


vened an aſſembly of the clergy, to conſider of 
the validity of that baptiſm , to which the Moreſ. 


coes had been obliged to ſubmit; it was deter- 
mined by this aſſembly, that although they ought 
not to have been compelled to ſubmit to be bapti- 


zed, yet the character thereby impreſfed upon 


them was indelible, they were henceforth to be 


conſidered as Chriſtians , and in the caſe of a 


defection from the catholic religion, to be treated 
as apoRates; that the name of God, as is ſubjoined 


— 
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in dhe N may» not be toned nor con- 'BO 


tempt brought upon the Chriſtian profeſſion.” 


Ibe Morefcoes, conſcious of a fincere attach- 


ment to the Mahometan faith, and being at no 


loſs to underſtand, that by this decree it was in- 


tended they ſhould. henceforth be ſubject to the 


juriſdiction of the inquiſition, they had no other 5 


„ left to ſave themſelves from the cruelty 


of that barbarous tribunal, but to aſſert (Which 


great numbers of them did that they had not 


been baptized; and as, amidſt the confuſion of 
civil diſcord, no regiſter of their baptiſms had 


been kept, it was impoſſible i in moſt e pas to RG _ 


bete their aſſertion. 


Ok this difficulty. the e Aeneas lbs 7 


tion ta the emperor; and about the ſame time; a 


* diſpenſation. from. his coronation: oath was ſent 8 


him by the pope Charles had acquired a- great 
acceſſion of power by his ſuppreſſion of the late 


rebellion; and the power of the nobles had ſuffered 
a proportional diminution. Being no longer 
aſraid, therefore, of any oppoſition which he 
might receive from the Valencia barons, and 
being delivered from his religious ſeruples by: the 
pope's diſpenſation from his oath, he firſt * mow 


orders to the clergy to apply theniſebves; to the in- 
ſtruction of the Mloreſcoes in the Chriſtian faith, 
- commanding. the barons to require a punctual at- 


tendance from their vaſſals, on the inſtructions 
1 ſhould be given them; and i 20 the NEG: 


„ment VII. Vide. Geddes. hr $0907 © 
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BO o K yeat, he ordered all the Moreſcoes, who denied 


IV. 
. 


1 


their having been formerly baptized, either im- 


mediately to ſubmit to that initiatory rite, or to 
quit the Spaniſh dominions, "under the Py of 
"APES ſervitude. 


The Moreſcoes of Wg refuſed to N 
5 of this alternative, and had recourſe to arms in 


their defence; but theſe men having been eaſily 
reduced to obedience, it was believed that, after 


the year 1826, there was hardly a fiogle Moreſeoi in 
den who had not ſubmitted to the rite of baptiſm. 


There was no reaſon however to ſuppoſe that 


any conſiderable number of them were ſincerely 


converted to the Chriſtian faith; and, as it. is im- 
poſſible for men who act a fictitious part, uniform: 


ly to conceal their real ſentiments, the hiſtory of 


Spain, ee the reign. of Charles and that of 
his ſucceſſor is filled with complaints againſt 
them, on account of their infidelity. Frequent 


councils were held at Madrid, to confider of the 
proper means of elfectuating their converſion. 


Orders were repeatedly. ſent from thence, requi- 


'riog the clergy to exert themſelves. with greater 


activity in inſtructing them; and the inquiſition 
every year exereiſed againſt great numbers of 
them its wonted rigor and ſeverity. S 


Still, however, it ſhould ſeem that 8 at | 
tachment to the Mahometan ſuperſtition, as well 
as to their ancient manners on enen , e 5 


as ſtrong as ever. 


The reader will ja WA . the Moreſeoes [bir I 


o_ of, are thoſs of Valencia, 
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| Nor will this appear ſurpriſing, if it is true that 


men are commonly attached to a falſe religion in 


proportion to its abfurdity; becauſe , not being 


accuſtomed to employ their reaſon on the fubjet 


of religion, they are incapable. of being convinced 
by reaſon. But, beſides this conſideration , there 


BOOK 


were other cauſes, which concurred in producing 


that inconquerable obſtinacy which the Moref⸗ 


coes diſcovered in their adherence. to Mahomet 
aniſm. They were proud of profeſſing a religion, 
Which was the religion of all thoſe mighty em: | 


pires that had been founded. by their anceſtors. 


They had often. entertained the hopes of bah ; 


reſcued by means of the Turks, and other Maho- 
metans, from the Spanifh yoke. and could not re- 
ſolve entirely to abandon a religion which they ex · 
pected, ſooner or later, to be at liberty to proſeſs. 


The attack 


ment of the 


Moreſtoes 


to the Ma. 


hometan 
religion ac. 


hoſtilities during ſeveral centuries , had been riveted, 


ſince the conquelt, by the ſeverity. with which 


they had been uſed; while their averſion , to the | 


catholic worſhip was heightened by the appearance 


which the uſe, of images in that worſhip gave it 
of idolatry, againſt every ſpecies. of which all 
Mahometans are actuated with the moſt irrecon- 


citeable averſion. When to theſe ' conſiderations 
we add how little qualified the Spaniſh eccleſiaſtics 
were to inſtruct them in the principles of - Chrik _ 
tianity, and that moſt of the Moreſcoes lived de- 
tached from, the Spaniards in towns and villages, 


and. diſtricts by chemlelyes, feldow — 8 


—— DB SD — ——————— — — le; 


counted for, , 
Their. hereditary hatred of the Spaniards, which 
had been nouriſhed by an uninterrupted courſe of 


. 


4 


on. 
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* vi 0 K with any but thoſe of their own perſpaſion , 5 and 


£4 


8 
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_ 2 


0 2 


ſpeaking a language of which the ecclefiaſtics, as 
Well as the people, were extremely ignorant; 
when! all theſe / circumſtances are conſidered,” NR 
will not be ſo ſurpriſing, as at firſt fight it might 
appear, that ſo ſmall a number of them eee 
have been convetted: to the Chriſtian faith. 

Alt muſt, at the ſame. time, be Akts regel 
that their infidelity afforded juſt ground for unea- 
fineſs to wh Sf ed monatehs , "wie round hardly 


10 widely Gram chenfelves; wr) Woch dei Spaniſh 
we in matters regarded as the moſt import. 
ant and eſſential. The moſt inveterate enemies 


95 of Spain had for anon years been the Turks, and 


the Moors of Barbary; and it could ſcarcely” be 


3 „ ed that, in the caſe of an invaſion by theſe 


powers, the Moreſcoes would be averſe to ex. 
change their preſent maſters for others, whoſe re- 
ligion, cuſtoms, an ee ag 6 ere” fo ae 
our to their own. F 4 
Good policy. therefore eqlided: "yy no pains 
mould be ſpared, on the part of the kings of Spain, 


to accompliſh the converſion of their Moreſoo ſub- 


. Nor does it appear that theſe princes were 


at any time neglectful of an object which they 


juſtly deemed ſo highly deſervin g of their attention. 


They had inſtituted ſchools, as already mention- 
ed, for teaching the Arabic tongue. They had 


5 oſten inculcated upon the elergy, to whom the 
- inſtruction of the Moreſcoes Was intruſted, tbe 
1 5 LE he 


ater 6 Weir“ endeavours | 
ESE 4 5 Ke) 85 
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by the Roman pontiffs ;* and, in order to engage 
men, properly qualified, to apply themſelves to 


this important Work, they had augmented the 
church -livings in many bf thoſe: Pg ns the Km, 775 

dom Where the Moors reſided. 
Theſe were perbaps the only bnd which the 5 
| religious! prejudices of the peoplé, and the max. 

ims or genius of the Spaniſh government, would 
permit to be employed; and if the Moreſcoes 


The a edits on this- 10 %R . 
vel 1 on different occaſions, been enforced” | 


= 9. 


had, at the ſame time; been uſed with greatenk 


Kindneſs; or even with greater lenity and forbeafs | 


ance, it is probable that; ſooner of later, theſe 


means would have been attended Wich the deſired 5 
| ſucceſs.” But; beſides that, the faith Which the 


Spaniſh princes hatl pledged to them when they 


ſabmitted to their authority had been often vio. 


lated; they had been from the beginning treated 


wich Every mark of jealouſy and ſuſpicion'; they 


had been excluded from all the honors, - and 
from every important office in the ſtate; encou- 
lagement had been given to the moſt minute and 


malignant inveſtigation of their private conduct; 


and after the power of the barons, Who had long 
acted as their protectors, was reduced, they were” 
expoſed à defenceleſs prey to the Sa and 
whoop: of the Inquiſitioo n „„ 
Ihe kings of Spain were 'tod: deeply tincturel! 
with the bigotry of the Romiſh church, and their 
tnaxims of government too deſpotio, oy Wow 


* Carta de Don Pedro de Vatencis'; „ _ No. 1 8 
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* 00 k them to perceive the abſurdity of theſe 1 
Iv. fo extremely ill calculated to promote the purpoſe 
1805. for which they were defgned. Charles the Fifth, 
however, and Philip. the Second, two princes no- 

ted for their political diſcernment, being aware 
of the prejudice which the kingdom would ſuſtain, 
if che Moreſcoes, who formed ſo great a propor: | 
tion of their ſubjects were expelled, had given 
no ground to ſuſpect that they would ever con- 
ſent to their expulſion; ; nor does it appear that 
the clergy , who. earneſtly. wiſbed that this mea- 
ſure might be embraced, ever attempted. to: re. 
_ commend. it either to Charles or his ſon. But, 
ſoon aſter the acceſſion of the preſent king, they 
conceived the hopes of being able to accompliſſi 
their deſire; becauſe both Philip and his mini. 
ter, they thought, would be influenced more by 
religious . than political conſiderations; and, in 
| Eaſe they could be perſuaded that the- intereſt; of 
religion was concerned in the expulſion, would 
be cafily. reconciled to the ente incoavenien- 
_ cies that might ein,, 7 
The motives which . that e 
in their conduct on this occaſion, were not merely 
ſuch as were ſuggeſted by religious zeal: or bigot- 
try. I he obſtinacy of the Moreſcoes in adher- 
ing to Mahowmetaniſm had been generally aſcribed 
to the remiſſneſs or negligence of thoſe who had 
been employed to inſtruct them and the clergy 
| were ſenſible that much greater pains were requiſite 
8 Jor this eng! than, — were willing to PO: 


T yr a. brief from the cvs; Greg Xl; an. 2576. | - 
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they might at 
converting thei and the cenſure which they muſt 


\ 5 
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| Beſides which, their ebend td! been 6 


for augmenting the Moreſcoe vicarages, and for 


building and endowing an additional number of 


churches for their inſtruction. They were, on 
both theſe accounts , inflamed againſt the Moreſ⸗ 


coes with a een hatred; and, in order that 


Wr 


ones avoid the labor neceſſary fot 


incur in cafe of theit declining it, they earneſtly 


defired their expulſion; and, in order to effectuate_ 


it, were perpetually inveighing againſt them as 


an incurable race of infidels, of whoſe convetf- 


ſion, without a miraculous interpoſition of Divine 
5 Power, no hopes could juſtly be entertained. 


Of all the eccleſiaſtics, the perſon who diſco- 


vered the moſt unrelenting hatred againſt this 
unhappy people was Don John de Ribera, patri- 


arch of Antioch, and archbiſhop of Valencia, "art 
aged prelate, who was held in high veneration 


by his countrymen for his piety and learning; 


and, in different hiſtories of his life, publiſhed in 


Spain and Italy, is celebrated as one of the 
brighteſt ornaments that ever e the Chrif. 


tian church. 


But there is avthing for Which: the biſtorlans ; 
bave been fo liberal in his praiſe as the flaming 


zeal: which he difplayed in his unwearied exet- 


tions for the expulſion of the Moreſcoes, in 
which they ſuppoſe him to have been equally 


animated by a patfiotic concern for the ſafety of 


Spain , and a pious folicitade Tor _ Yup ay 


of on Catholic faith. 
2 2 
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B 0-0 ö K x It. has been queſtioned, however; whether his 
iv. motives were in reality ſo pure as his admirers 5 
* | would have us to believe; for. there is ground to 

| e that, after the Fope, at the requeſt of 
Pbilip II. impoſed a new tax of between three 
and four thouſand dollars yearly. on the, revenues 
of his archbiſhopric, for augmenting. the ſalaries 


of the curates employed in inſtructing the Mo- 


reſcoes, his zeal for their expulſion, became more - 


violent than ever. This tax, it is ſaid, neither 
be, nor any of the clergy in his dioceſe, ever 


paid; and although the king; in order. more eaſily 
to reconcile the Moreſcoes to Chriſtianity, had 


obtained from the Pope an edict of grace in their 
favor, containing a plenary. pardon for all their 


5 paſt offences, on condition that, within the ſpace 
of four years, they ſhould make confeſſion to Z 
certain commiſſioners, to be appointed by Ribera 


and the other biſhops; yet this edit was not pub- 


| liſhed, nor any commiſſioners appointed, till after 
two years and a half, when Fhilip III. interpoſed 


his authority for. that effect. 


In defence of the e e PIES in theſs | 


ene it may be alledged, that, from long 


experience, and many fruitleſs trials, he believed 
the infidelity of the Moreſcoes to be incurable. 
and that he would not have thus ventured repeat- 
edly to diſobey the orders of his ſpiritual ſuperiar, 
had he not known that the ſovereign . pontiff, 

| having the ſame opinion as himſelf of the vanity 


of all farther attempts for their converſion , did 


not ferioully eas to e his orders oats inte : 


% 
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execution. But —— were the motives of 


this prelate's conduct, and though it juſtly ex- 


poſed him to the imputation of wiſhing rather to 


ave the Morefcoes expelled than converted, nc 
erfon had greater. influence on this occaſion. with 1 


the king and his miniſters in recommending the 
wealnce that was, afterwards embraced. 

From the arguments which he employed in 
two memorials on the ſubject, preſented to the 
king, the reader will be better able to judge of 
the motives. by which both he ard the court of 


Spain were determined. In his firſt memorial, 4 


dated in the year 1602, his 15 pal defign was 
to ſound their inclination, an 


Memorialy - 


to the king - | 


of Spain a- 
gainſt the 
Moreſcges, 


to awaken i in them 


a ſenſe of the danger ta which the kingdom Was 


i expoſed. 
After all the pains, he faid, which bad blk 


beftowed in attempting to convert the Moreſcoes 


to Chriſtianity , they were ſtill as ſtrongly. as ever | 


attached to the Mahometan fuperſtition, In the 


kingdom of Valencia, the biſhops, the rectots, 


and preachers „had in vaip ufed. their moſt ſtre- 


nuous endeavours to perfuade them to avail them- 


ſelves of the Pope's edict of grace, which had 


been lately publiſhed. In reaſoning with their _ 


leading men, it had been obferved, that, as often 
as they were put to filence by the arguments 


| employed to convince them, they changed color, 


and were fo inflamed with indigoation, as evidently 


ſhowed how much they deſired to be able to 


employ force in defence of their opinions. They 
. with thoſe of their own fed in the 
Es 1 3 
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poo K al diſtant parts of the country, and fone their 
IV. emillaries every Where, to encourage the people 
„ to, perſevere i in their infidelity. They all ſpoke 
Vith one mouth, and had the ſame anſwer to 
return to their infirucors. that they were already 
- Chriſtians ; that they had already confeſſed all the _ 

fins, of e they were conſcious, _ to their re- 
ſpective prieſts; and that, being occupied with | 
their proper buſineſs, thay had not leifure to at- 
tend to the conduct of others, and therefore knew 
not of any perſons who practiſed the rites of the 
N religion. They had often been con- 
victed of falſhood ; but on theſe occaſions they 
Vere either ſilent, or they repeated the ſame reply 

to the queſtions | that were put to them. Since 

the publication of the edict of grace, they had 
celebrated the feſtivals of their rehgion with greater 
ES ſolemnity than before; and, With much effrontery, 
ph caroufed together, on receiving intelligence 
of the unſucceſsful iſſue of the expedition of his 
' majeſty's forces againſt Algiers. _ Lo 
From this conduct of the Moreſcoes, 3 
nued Ribera, which I have repreſented with my. 
Wonted impartial regard to truth, two Important 
conſequences follow, which require your majenty' 8 

| moſt ſerious. attention. | 
„ Ehe firſt is, that the e and other paſtors ; 
i of the church, are laid under the painful neceſſit7 
of doing What many learned doctors of the church 

” think unlawful, the adminiſtering of the ſacra- 
| ment of baptiſm. to thoſe who they know will, 
ſooner or later, become. apoltates e the faith; : 
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for chere is a moral certainty that every- Moreſco 3 0 on 


child, whom we baptize, will, through the ex- 


ample and inſtruction of his Mabometan parents, 
become himſelf a Mahometan. And this we are 
taught to expect, not only by reaſon and experi- 


ence, but by the ſpirit of God, who, in ſpeak- 
ing Fe the infidelity of Rehobb nt makes twice 


mention, in one chapter, that he was the ſon of 


Naama, a Gentile; Which is equivalent to declar- 
ing that to be the child of a mother Who is an 
infidel, and to be educated. by her, is a certain 
means of making the child an infidel. TEIN 
EIn baptizing the Moreſco children, theveſsrey 
our conſciences are greatly diſturbed with. the 


apprehenſion that we are guilty of violating the 


commandment of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who has 


prohibited the giving of holy thivgs to dogs, and 


Hes caſting of pearls before ſwine: * 


Nor is this the only uohaphy" cds 


11 from the incurable infidelity of the Mo- 
reſcoes. But the kingdom of Spain is, therefore; 


expoſed to the greateſt riſk of becoming an eaſy 
prey to the hoſtile deſigus of our enemies. This 


kingdom was ruined in former times by the in- 


trigues of a ſingle perſon, count Julian, at whoſe* 5 
inſtigation it was invaded and fubgtet by the 


Saracens, when they had no friends within the 
kingdom to ſecond their attempt. And from thence 


may be perceived how great occaſion there is for 


IV. 


- 3 
” 
: 5 5 
— 
— 


* * 
— 
„ 


the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions at this time. 5 


when there are eſtabliſhed in the kingdom ninety | 
arms, and all of t len * 


W men fit to carr 


LE 
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acpated: with the moſt irreconciteable averſion ta 
the preſent government. The Turks and Moors 
are the inveterate enemies of Spain, becauſe ſhe 
is the principal bulwark of. Chriſtendom z. the 


French, from. jealouſy; or envy of her greatneſs; 
and .the Engliſh, on account of her zeal for main- 


taining the purity. of the Catholic faith; is there 


not juſt ground to dread. that theſe. our foreign 


enemies, allured by the hopes of aſſiſtance from 


thoſe whom we nouriſh. in our boſom, ſhall unite 


their forces, and undertake: the ſubverſion of the 
monarchy? Eſpecially when it is conſidered that, 
with the powerful aſſiſtance they would receive 

from the Moreſcoes, | a. ſmall number of troops 


would be : ſufficient, and no eee pre- 


ee ori/expenſe required. 


be Moreſcoes, in Gragada * tu 8 


hood the whole force' which! the late king could 


| myſter, againſt them, although. beſides his Spa- 
niſh troops, he had ſent for into Spain a numerous 


reinforcernent; of Germans and Italians. But, If 
all the Moreſcoes in the different parts of the 


Kingdom were to take arms, which it is unqueſ- 
_ tionable they would do, if either, the Turks, or 
EFExench, or Engliſh, were to attempt an invaſion, 
cur. condition would then he the moſt. deplorable. 


and deſperate, and, like our anceſtors, we muſt 
| reſolve. eithen ta yield our necks to the [yoke of 
conquerors, or to take ſbelter, as they did, among 


8 danger to te Which e Wan monareby. ſta 


| the rocks or mountains of Allan: 5p 


As, olten as I have. reflected on the cmmigany 


3 * 
* 8 


ſor Moſes, their entrance into the promiſed land 


he may puniſh us for our ſins. But, in my opi- 


dom ſhall be purged of its domeſtic foes. 


on SAN. 36 


expoſed; I have thought, ir uraccountable, chst, „0 K 


during the long reigns of two ſuch wiſe and powers IV. 
ful monarchs, as the emperor, and the late king, 299» 


no ſufficient ſecurity againſt it was provided. Nor 


can J account for their negligence in this reſpect, 5 
but on che ſuppoſition that God, who rules the 
hearts of kings, thought fit to reſerve this import · 


ant Work, ſo worthy of your royal breaſt, n . 
purpoſe to adorn the annals of your pious reign; =: 8 


as he reſerved the deliverance of his choſen pebple 


for Joſhua, the conqueſt of the Philiſtines for Da- 
vid, and the inflicting of OO e on _ Amale- 


a kites for Saul. 


ü Either this 155 bem bis e or les bath 


10 long prevented the Spaniſh. monarchs from per- 


ceiying the neceſſity of delivering Spain from ſo „ 
great a danger, that, by means of the Moreſcoes, W 


nion, one of the greateſt of theſe is the, permitting. . 


of ſo great a number of inveterate enemies of the, + _ 
church and ſtate for ſo many years to retain their — 8 


power of doing miſchief; nor is it reaſonable to 
expect ſucceſs in foreign enterpriſes, till the king. 


In the year 1588, when the great e 
was deſtroyed, I was: emboldened by my zeal for. 
the intereſt of religion and my country, to repre- 
ſent to your royal father, that, after having long „ 
and carefully inquired why it had pleaſed God to + 
permit ſo great a calamity to befal us, I was | 


POO. that he intended — to inſruR the 


=. | 
i; 
3 
j 
4 
4 
5 
! 
[| 


all the councils which ſhall be held for that pur- 
poſe, all thoſe perſons whoſe private intereſt may 
hinder them from N whart is e to 


* 
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king, that, till he had extirpated hereſy from his 


own' e he ought not to have ſuffered his 


attention to be diverted by any thing that paſſed 
in foreign ſtates. And, in like manner, confi- 
ding in your majeſty's clemency for forgiveneſs of 

the liberty which I take, I muſt declare that, af- 


ter the moſt mature conſideration," it appears to 
me, that no other account but this can be given 


of the late failure of your expedition againſt 


Algiers, in which there was nothing omitted 


which human 4 1 e e, ſusgeſt to inſure 


ſucceſs. 


An the will of heaven , that your n ; 
ſhould firſt provide for the ſafety and tranquillity 
of your own. dominiqns; and, in order to accom- 


pliſh this end, it is neceſſary that your domeſtic 


enemies, thoſe apoſtates from the faith, who are 
equally enemies to the ſtate and to our moſt ho- 
Iy religion, ſhould be deprived of the power of 
_ diſturbing your repoſe. No object, ſurely, can 


be more deeply intereſting; and, therefore, I truſt 


1 ſhall be pardoned'for preſuming, with due hu- 
mility, to exhort your majeſty to require your 
miniſters, without delay, to apply themſelves to 


the conſideration of it, with all that ſerious atten- 
tion which it ſo bighly deſerves, excluding from 


_ . N 8 


1 


ad 7 
x . p a by * 
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che king and the duke of Lerma, both of whom lv. „ 
wrote letters of thanks to the pattincch, for the 1 8 
wholeſome counſel which it contained, and re- 
quired him to give them his opipion with regard 
to the proper means of obviating that imminent 
danger, to which it appeared, from his memorial, 
the kingdom was expoſed. In compliance with 
this requeſt, and emboldenend by the confidence 
repoſed in him, Ribera ſoon aſter preſented another 
memorial, of which the purport was, partly to 1 
perſuade Philip that no other means could prove „ 
effectual for the utter extirpation of the More.. 
coes; and partly to take off the force of ſuch ob- 8 
jeclions, as either religion or humanity might, _ 
ſuggeſt, to deter him from; ING. recourſe Eo 
this expedient. | Lg” 3 

In ſacred writ, he ld. ow was no . 
ſo often repeated to the choſen people of God as 
that of rooting out from among them thoſe inſi- 
del nations whom they found in poſſeſſion of the 
promiſed land. A ſtrict obedience to this precept 
was particularly, inculcated on the kings and rulers: 
of the people; and the firſt king, whom God- 
himſelf bad appointed to rule over them, sur- 
red the divine diſpleaſure, and was deprived, of 
his kingdom, merely on account of his diſobe - : 
dience. The pernicious conſequences of permit. | 
ting the Moreſcoes to remain in Caſtile and Ar. LE 
ragon were the ſame as thoſe which the children + +> ol 
of Iſrael experienced from their communication 4 


- Wt the ae AER for. che faithful. - 
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120 'OR in Spain were in equal aer FO the infection 


of their example, and the extirpation of theſe 


OM infidels was therefore equally + incumbent on the 


catholic king, as that of the heathens on the kings 
and captains. of the Jews. 

In following the example of David, and Uther 
Ed kings of Iſrael, Philip would ke wife imi. 
tate the conduct of fome of the beſt and . 
of his predecefſors; by whom the Jews had, 
different periods, been expelled from Pio; : 
though their provocations had never been ſo 
great as thoſe of the Moreſcoes; for the Jews were. 
not heretics and apoſtates as they were,” and were 
never accuſed of holding correſpondence . op 
enemies of the ſtate. 

- His illuſtrious grandfather, Charles V. "ah we 
and: greateſt prince of the age in which he lived, 
had publiſhed an edict, requiring the WMöorefebes 
either ro ſubmit to be baptized. or to depart from 
Spain; expecting that by ſubmitting to be baptized 
| they would become both Chriſtians and friends. 
It no-] appeared how much he Was miſtaken in 
this expectatiod; but, from the tenor of his edict, 
it was manifeſt how much he thought it his duty, 
aud how neceſfary| he believed it for the ſafety 
and proſperity of his peoples to . infidels 


from his dominions. 


- The pernicious effects of tewtieg 3 
from the faith, had been ſeverely felt by the 
French monarchs, Whoſe kingdom had thereby 


been reduced to the loweſt ebb, and their Catho- 
| le ſubjects expoſed, for almoſt half a century; to 


all the miſeries of civil war; whereas; if they bad OR 
acted conformably to the meaſures of the church, Iv. 
and either put to death their heretical ſubjects, 1b 
or expelled. them from the kingdom; all theſe un- > 
happy conſequences might have been proven 
and the purity of the faith preſerved. 5 
The temporal as well as the eee ch of. 
the king's catholic and loyal. ſubjects, required 
15 that the Moreſcoes ſhould be expelled; (because 
if they were not, there was much ground to ap _ 
| prehend they would ere long become maſters. of . 
all the riches in the kingdom. They were not = 
only .induſtrious ;, but. frugal and parſimonious to 1 
exceſs. They could labor for much lower wa⸗ 
ges; and were ſatisfied with much ſmaller Profite 
in trade than were requiſite for the ſubſiſtence. of + 
the Spaniards; great numbers of whom were thus 
excluded from both trade and labor, and ee 
reduced to indigence. . The, Spaniſh villages, all | £5 
over Caſtile and Andaluſia, had fallen into decay 
while thoſe of the Moreſcoes increaſed and flou- 5 
riſhed; and the Spaniſh farmers were unable te 
pay their rents, though they cultivated the moſt „ 
fertile parts of The country; while the Moreſcaes, 3 
who generally | lived in the moſt barren. parts, 
| after paying the third part of their crops. to. the 
- proprietors. of their farms, were not only able 
to ſupport. themſelves and their families, but an. 
nually to increaſe their ſto ck. 
In conſequence of this 1 GE had: 3 
late ben greatly augmented; and there was ground 
5 to dread that, if ſome remedy were nat. ee, 
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- TY; 


numbered and overpowered. - But no remedy 


1608. | whatever, he believed, would be found effectual, 


Fhile the Moreſcoes were permitted to continue 
Within the kingdom. The king's humanity, he 


ſuppoſed, would revolt at the thoughts of putting 
To many hundred thouſands to the ſword, and 
therefore the only expedient which remained, was 
to tranſport them into foreign W 

Ile did not however think it adviſable to wilt 
chem all at once; ſor, as thoſe of Valencia lived 
in a gteat meaſure detached from the Chriſtians, 
in villages and diſtricts by themſelves, there was 


little danger from the infection of their example; 


beſides that the Moors of thoſe parts practiſed va- 
rious uſeful arts, which were unknown to the 
Cbdriſtians, but were extremely neceſſary for the 
comfort and convenience of life. If all theſe Moors 


were to be at once expelled, thoſe arts would 


be entirely loſt, and a great part of- the country 
would become waſte and deſolate. But although 
for theſe reaſotis it might be judged expedient to 
delay their expulſion,” they ought, in the mean 
time, to be loaded with taxes for the maintenance 
of an army, ſufficient to prevent any prejudice 
that might ariſe from permitting them to remain; 
their numbers ought, as quickly as poſſible; to 
be dimiviſhed,' by fending annually fome thou- 
ſands of their young men to the gallies and the 
mines, and Chriſtians, ' acquainted with their 
arts, ought ING to 2. Leads in | their 
room. N | N . | 
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But a different courſe, he thought, ought. * 8 
be purſued with regard to the Moreſcoes in the 1 v. 
other provinces, who were, on many accounts, 8. 

much more formidable than thoſe of Arragon and 5 
Valencia. They bad every - Where intermixed 
with the Chriſtians ; - their example was conſe- 
quently more infectious;. and the churches: and _ 
altars were | profaned by their hypocritical: and 
mock: compliances with the holy rites of the true 
religion. They ſpoke the Caſtilian language: 
their minds were more cultivated and improved 3 - 7 
they were better acquainted with the ſtate of 
Spain, and. much more capable of giving dan - 
gerous intelligence to her enemies; beſides Which. 
great numbers of them, having ſerved in the royal 
army were theteby not only qualified to act as 
| ſpies, but to afford aſſiſtance to the enemy, in te 
5 caſe, of an invaſion! or attack, or to any forei g 
: enemy, by whom the kingdom ſhould be attacked. 
| By theſe. conſiderations he was induced to be- 
| lieve- that the preſervation. of the kingdom, as 
well as the intereſt of religion, required that all 
i 


the Moreſcoes in Spain, thoſe of Arragon and 
Valencia excepted, ſhould be inſtantly expelled. 

They were all to be .confidered as obſtinate here- 

tics, or as apoſtates from the faith, whom the 

king, if he thought fit, might juſtly puoiſh with 

death; and there could be no room therefore to 
doubs of the lawfulneſs of tranſporting them to 
foreign countries, which was the mildeſt puniſh © -: 
ment that, Feet aj mb the MOONEY % his em . 


. edu Rd 
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| dom, „ 4; 8 could mi... 
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EN Their W Aden ſeven” years -of age, 
might be detained, in order to be educated id 
the Chriſtian faith; and the king might, without 


any ſcruple of conſcience, - compel any number 


of thoſe who were grown up; to ſerve on board 
his gallies, or in the mines of America; while; 


for the benefit of his exchequer, he might ſell'the | 


_ reſt for ſlaves. to his Chriſtian ſubjects in Spain and 
Italy. It could not be unjuſt to puniſh men in 


this manner, WhO by their crimes Had forfeited 


their lives; and if it was juſt to puniſh them ei- 


ther with lavery or death, the ſimply expelling 


— 


them from Spain; and waulpbrting them to other 


countries, where their own religion was profeſ⸗ 
Ted, could: not be conſidered in any other light 


5 but: as an act of nent and metey n the TO 


of the king: 


It might be difficult; e avknowledge, 160 bi 
fectuate their expulſion, without endangeting the 


internal peace of the kingdom; but God, he 
truſted; would enlighten the minds of the king Þ 
| Winiſtels and d enable them to diſcern the woe 
proper means bf carrying ſo laudable a deſign in- 


to execution; for, as the cunfel he had offered 


was equally dictated by his regard to the ſpiritual 


and to the temporal intereſt of the kingdom, he 


could not doubt that it was: acceptable to God; 


and when he reflected on his great age, his natu- 


ral temper and diſpoſition, and the habits which 
be had long indulged of a retired and ſequeſtered 
life, he could hardly ſuppoſe that the zeal and re. 


5 ſolution Mk which he ſelt himſelf infpiced in bis 


Aude 


e 


we „ 7 n * 


vine illumination. But although both Philip's re- 
ligious ſeruples, and his apptehenſions of impend 


cruelty, as that which Ribera had exhorted him | 
to adopt. He could got therefore. reſolve to e,, 
ply with the counſel that was given him, and his 

irreſolution was; increaſed by a memorial which | 


Tons of Valencia. folk ads 


| 5 friends at court of the patriarch's two memo - 
rials. They knew that he had adviſed the king to 


were equally alarmed a8 if he had counſel] ed. the 


parity u KINO Ox SPAIN. a 


a to the 1 on the preſent oc 1 1 15 
could proceed ſrom any other cauſe but the ſecret Iv. | 


and all. powerful! influence of eben of God - : NF 5 


upon his mind. 8 RA 
The reaſoning i in this es was adwpinbly The ea 


of the rea- 1 
fitted; to make impreſſion. on the ſuperſtitious and ing „ 


timid temper of the king; nor was its efficacy Ribera on | 


lefſened by the patriarch's. vain pretenſion to di- he 5 of 


ing danger, were eaſily excited, his natural -dif- 
poſition, which was gentle and humane, rendered 
him extremely averſe to a meaſure ſo replete, with 


was ſoon afterwards. babes to him. 1 the ba 


They had received Aeli 8 4 of 


permit their vaſſals to remain for ſome time longer, 


which they aſcribed to his dread of their reſent- 


ment; but they believed that the expulſion of the 
other Moreſcoes, would be quickly followed by | 
that of thoſe in Valencia, and for this reaſon they 


whole to be expelled.. 85 1 
In order to deter = 3 from liſtening t Fa 4 Rewons 3 


ſtrance of ; = 


popotal, they unanimouſly remonſtrated againſt n barons. 


Vida de Ribera, p. 388. Por e. 
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of Valencia: 


Againſt the 
| expulſion i 


of the Mo- 


.xoſcoes, 
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the expulſion , as e that would be attend- 
ed with the moſt pernicious conſequences; for 


the Moreſcoes were not only a frugal, temperate, 


and induſtrious, race of men, but they were the 


moſt ſkilful farmers, and the moſt ingenious ma- 


nufacturers in Spain: There were ſeveral manu- 
factures, equally - neceſſary for internal conſamp- ; 


tion and foreign trade, with which they alone 


5 85 were acquainted ; and without their ſkill and la- 


bor, it was an unqueſtionable fact, that a great 
part of the kingdom would lie waſte; and innu- 


£ merable families of the higheſt ra ks who en- 


| tirely depended on the rents of _ lands, de re. 


Ynced to indigence. ' 
Tt had been' Ma tar ale were all Mako. 


| e but no ſufficient evidence had been pro- 
duced to prove the truth of this aſſertion. They 


had all been regularly initiated, by baptiſm, into 


the Chriſtian church; they all profeſſed them- 
ſelves to be Chriſtians; and although many of 
them, perhaps „Were not able to give a fatisfac- 
tory account of the doctrines of the Chriſtian faith, 
yet the ſame thing might be faid of innömmerable 
other Chriſtians of wo” CEE? _ beſides the 
Moreſcoes. ! 

But if man of FOO were in alle ignorant 
or unbelieving, this could not juſtly be imputed 


to them,; fo much as to thoſe to whom their in- | 
ſtruction had been committed. | Sufficient. pains 
: => to inſtruct them; and proper methods of dealing | 


with them, had ſeldom been employed. They 


" 
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force and violence, and had aww been BOOK 
treated with inhumanity; as if bitter invectives, Iv. 
corporeal puniſhments, and the confiſcation of their 260%. 
effects, were the proper means of enlightening 
their underſtandings. with the knowledge. of the Ez 
truth. In order to engage them to liſten to in- 
ſtruction, it Was neceſſary that their inſtructors 7 
ſhould ftudy to conciliate their affections. This _ , 
end could be obtained only by gentleneſs and for. 
bearance : and if the king would be pleaſed do 
take effectual care to prevent them from being 
Z treated more like brutes than men, and ſtill more, © | 
5 if, as a reward for their relinquiſhing the Maho; . 
metan ſuperſtition. he would grant them acceſs 
X to the ſame immunities: and privileges that were 


enjoyed by his other ſubjects, there would be ms „„ 
; ground to deſpair of their converſion... 4 {| 
They had been accuſed of holding 4 POR "wr 
: able correſpondence with the enemies. of the' ſtate; 

but ought a vague and general aſſertion to be 
. held as a ſufficient evidence of their guilt ? was _ 6b 
not this crime of ſuch a nature, that it myſt nee. 
ceſſarily be confined to a few ? .ought the guilt of : 
: a few to be imputed to ſo great a number? ought - 


even the few who had been guilty, to be con- 


t dewned without a hearing, without re and „„ - : 
1 without the ſmalleſt evidence??? hl - 

5 - This imputation had been osten caſt 4000 the” ef 
& Morelooesy! by ſpeculative and ſequeſtered men | 
x who had no acceſs to know the truth of their af "| 
7 ſertion, but were prompted. by their zeal and pre. 

y Ou to believe i ie It had always: been diſre. GVV 
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| . garded by che wiſeſt of the king's predeceſſors; | 


and juſtice, they hoped, would determine the 


5 King to imitate ſo laudable an example, till ſome 
proof or evidence was adduced. This remon· 


ſtrance, which the barons preſented in a cortes or 


parliament held in the year 1604, was not alto- 
gether without. effect. In compliance with the in. 
tention of it, Philip reſolved to delay the expul- 
ſion of the Moreſcoes for ſome years longer, and, 


in the mean time, make a further trial, whether 


it was poſſible to effectuate their converſion to 


the faith; and: for this purpoſe, he procured a brief 


from the pope, impoſing a tax on the eccleſiaſtic- 


al revenues, a part of which he was authorized 
to employ in building and endowing a Moreſco 


college; and in order to induce men of abilities 


to accept of curacies among the Moreſcoes, he 


was empowered, from the ſame fund, to ee 


| the ſalaries of the curates. 


But no greater regard it n . was. 880 


to this than to the other brief above mentioned. 
The college was not endowed, and the church - 


0 livings remained the ſame as before, from whence 
there was but too much ground for the ſuſpicion 


Which was entertained, that the king had neither 


been able to intereſt the pope nor the e ec · 


- cleſiaſtics i in the execution of his pla. 


The latter labored affiduouſly- to convince nh, 


the pope and the king, that every thing had been 
already done for the converſion of the Moreſcoes, 


that was in the power of man to perform. The 
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to ths, king, 8 as be pretended, a full BO 0 * 
reply to what had been aſſerted by the barons, but IV. 
conſiſting principally, either of invectives againſt . 
the Moreſcoes, or of denunciations of divine judge: 
ments, which muſt ere long overtake the kingdom, 
if they were not ſpeedily expelldd. 

Ribera was powerfully ſeconded by ſeveral - 


hes eccleſiaſtics, and particularly by Bleda, A 


Dominican friar, diſtinguiſhed. for his acquaint: 
ance with the learning of his time, and equally 
noted for his activity, his zeal, and bigotry; who 


compoſed ſeveral bitter invectives againſt the Mo- 
reſcoes, and, dividing his time between Rome 
and Madrid, employed all his eloquence to per- 


ſuade the pontiff and the lies, of the e 


of their eRpulfon. e 


co children as were under ſeven years of age, and 


But the Pars EAR: moth Sia afſociate,c 5 5 
was Don Bernardo de Roias y Sandoval, brotherto | + 
the duke of, Lerma, who was the; cardinal-arch- _ ; 
biſhop of Toledo, inquiſitor- general and chancel- 
lor of Spain. This prelate approved. and ſeconded 
every part of Ribera's memorials, except where 
he adviſed the king to retain. ſuch of the Moref- 


to ſuffer the Moreſcoes in Valencia, to remain till 
dhe lass could Bs nnen * Chriſtians: for a „„ 


1 prodigles. are 3 by Ribera ü in his 1 ; 
= 15 other writers, as clear and certain indications of che 


. . 


will of heaven on the preſent occaſion.” Such as that the RE = 


church-bell of Villila rung of itſelf for ſeveral days, &c. But 
it does net appear; whether, en of this kind, were __ 
en or ne by: the apts 5 ee e 
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was more advitible! this e e „to 
put them all, men, women, and children to the 
word, than to have the Spaniſh blood contaminat- 
eds, as it would be, if either of theſe exceptions 
vwere admitted by a A mixture 850 we e blood - 
of infidels. - 

The duke of Lima, a e the We ig 
of his adminiſtration, had ſtudied, with great ab- 
ſiduity and folicitude, to ingratiate himſelf with 
the court of Rome and the Spaniſh eccleſiaſtics, 
readily eſpouſed his brother's ſentiments; and, as 
the duke was at this time in the unrivalled and full 
poſſeſſion of the royal favor, nothing now Was 
Mg to fix the reſolution/of che king 77 - 

It was accordingly reſolved, that all the Moreſ. 
coes in Spain, thoſe in Valencin as well as thoſe 
in the other provinces „ ſhould be expelled. ' The 


| eardinal-archbiſhop went himſelf to Rome, with 


the deſign, it is believed, to perſuade the ſovereign 
pontiff to grant his cen to the expulſion by 
fome public deed: but, if this was the intention of 
his journey, it did not produce the deſired effect. 
The pontiff, probably, choſe that the odium 

nich muſt attend meaſure ſo barbarous and ſo 


unprecedented, ſhbuld rather: fall on the court of 


Spain than on the holy ſee; and; therefore, we 
do not read of any other papal -bull-or brief 1 
- Hſhed on the preſent occaſion, but one addreſſed 
to the biſhops of Valencia, commanding them to 
aſſemble together, in order to conſider whether 
any method of converting the Maxeſcoes. _ 


Me Foilſecs en de los  Moreſeoes, p. 196. 


» LA 


be deviſed: This bull was dated i in e year 2605, 500 E 


a few months before the cardinal- primate ſet out 
for Rome, but was not publiſhed. till after his 


return, in 1608. It was publiſhed in the month 
of April of that year; and, in compliance with 


it, the biſhops ſoon after met together, and ſpent” 0 
ſeveral months in deliberating on the ſubject. But, 
as if the deſign of their meeting had been to con- 


demn the Moreſcoes, and not to conſider of the 


means of converting them, they at length pro- 

nounced the following ſentence :|* That the Moref- 
coes of the kingdom of Valencia were all apoſtates 
from the Chriſtian faith, and were, beſides, ſo 
obſtinate and inflexible in their infidelity, that, 
whatever means ſhould be employed; no hopes | 


could juſtly be entertained of their converſion. 


2 he . 
, 5 
A 


—— 


* 


This ſentence, having been tranſmitted to the. Moda, 2. 


court, contributed to confirm the king in the re- 
ſolution which he had formed. It was agreed; 


however, that the expulſion | ſhould be deferred 


till a more convenient ſeaſon; and that, in the 


mean time, the ſtricteſt ſecrecy ſhould be obſerved. 


It was judged neceſſary to keep the deſign ſecret, 


leſt the TvIoreſcoes ſhould, either of themſelves, or 
inſtigated by the barons; have recourſe to arms; 
and, as no court was ever more diſtinguiſhed for 
maintaining the moſt inviolable ſecrecy in its coun- 
ils than that of Spain, it ſhould ſeem that no ſuſpicion | 
was entertained, either by the Moreſcoes or barons, 


olf the king's determination in a matter wherein they 


were ſo deeply intereſted, till every neceſſary 8 5 


i ration was — for TTY it into execution. 
„5 Aa 4 x 
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10 0 * Tbe court W a ae to pegit with the 


"Fn: expulſion of the Valencian Moreſcoes orders were 


160%; fectetly given to the naval. eee e in Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, to receive a certain number 


of troops on board their ſhips; and to rendezvous; - 
in Auguſt, 1689, at Alieant, Denia, and other 
ſea · ports in the Mediterranean, on the coaſt of 
Valencia. About the ſame time, Don Auguſtin | 


Mexia, an old experienced officer, governor of 


Antwerp, was ſent to the city of Valencia to con- 


cert with the viceroy „che marquis of Cararena, 


and others, concerning the meaſures neceſſary to 


be taken within the kingdom to prevent a tumult 


or inſurrection. The pretext employed for aſſem- 
bling the fleet was an expedition againſt the 
Moors in Barbary. But the barons, obſerving that 


day, at the viceroy's, with - regard to the ſubject 
at theſe conferences}, as if he expected to be be- 


ſieged. had conveyed into his palace an extraordi- 
nary quantity 0 proviſions, beſides ſome troops 
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the real purpoſe. of the naval armament; and hav- 
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frequent conferences were held, by niglit and by 


of which they were kept entirely in the dark, and 
being informed that the archbiſhop (who aſſiſted 


and arms, they ſoon. came to ſuſpect what was 


ing, conformably to a privilege which belonged 

to them by the conſtitution of Valencia, ſummoned 
one of thoſe aſſemblies of their own e e „term 
ed the Military Arms, they ſent deputies to the 
viceroy, requeſting him to acquaint them with the 
deſign of the preſent preparations. To this in- 
quiry, the viceroy, without pretending ignorance | 


2 


— 
=.0 
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ever. it was, the barons might reſt: ured that no 


reſolution could; be formed, either by the king. 
who had ever regarded them: as his moſt faithful . 
vaſſals, or by the duke of Lerma, their country» 


man, whoſe eſtates were intermingled with ao 


which in the iſſue would not be found; bend: 
to the true intereſt of Valencia. 


Buy this anſwer the barons were een in 
theit ſuſpicions ;' and, as they could not but ſuppoſe 
that the viceroy would have choſen, had it been 
in his power, to diſpel their apprehenſions, they 
could no longer doubt that the object of all the 
preparations Which had been made was the expul- 


ſion of their vaſſals. They inſtantly convened 
again, and drew up a remonſtrance to be preſent- ” 
ed to the king; of which the : purport: was, that 


Valencia would be entirely ruined if the More. 
coes, by whom moſt of the work in chat kinky 
dom was carried on, were expelled. 
At the deſire of the viceroy, who den) chat 
this ſtep might give an alarm to the Moreſcoes, 


IV. 


e 


„ 


the juſtiza, or chief juſtice in criminal matters, 


having attempted in vain to divert them from 
their purpoſe, was ſo violently. agitated. with grief 


and rage, that he dropt down dead in the aſſem- | 


bly. This accident prevented them from coming 


to an immediate deciſion; but next morning. they 


had another meeting, in which they appointed de- : | 


puties: to carry their remonſtrance to the king. 
It was expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms, dictated _ 


by a deep: conviction of the ö truth 


. 


r 
1 
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Bo o & which it contained; ns the e though re. 


Iv. ceived by the king and his miniſter with much dif. 
_ 2699 tinction and reſpe&, were told, that the king's re- 


5 Ran 


ſtrance of 4s ſolution, having been formed after the moſt mature 
eee of ee, was unalterable; that the Barons had 
8 been too late in preſenting their petition; and that 


expulſion of ane edict of expulſion was already publiſhed. 


the Moors. A ſtrong body of Caſtilian troops had aQually 


tae Valencia, about the time of the arrival 
of the deputies at Madrid; and __ Ws e 
were now,acquainted with theie fate 
In the edict of expulſion,” which was -publiſhed 
avis the uſual formalities, by the viceroy, in the 
beginning of September, 1609, they were all com- 
__manded, men, women, and children, under the 
. penalty of death; to be ready Within three days 
to repair to the des- ports appointed: for their em- 
barkation, and there to go on board of ſhips 
Prepared for carrying them into foreign parts. 


5 - = hls was ordained, under the ſame penalty; that 


they ' ſhould all remain in the places where they 
werere at the time of publiſhing the edict, till the 
: =» commiſſaries appointed to conduct them to the 
ſea : coaſt, ſhould arrive; that if any of them 
ſhould, dete the arrival of the commiſſaries, 
preſume to change the place of their abode, they 
micht be carried by any perſon before a judge; 
and, in caſe they ſhould. wake ab 2 

| 8 e be put to death. 
It was enacted, that al ele effects ſhould. be 
lang to the lords whoſe vaſſals they were, except 
Aueh as mY Ou 8 along with them; = 
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thas in eite N ſhould conceal or 4 ey any B 0 0 x 


part of their lee, chey ſhould | be TO 


with death. 


For the preſervation of the TO worker grana- 
ries of rice, drains or aqueducts, and, in order that 
the Chriſtian" inhabitants might be inſtrüctet in 


the works and manufactures which had hitherto 


been carried on by the Moreſcoes, it was decla- 


red that fix families, to be named by the barons, 
out of every hundred ; might Tena. 


It was ordained, chat all children under fois 
years of age might remain, provided their parents 


or guardians ſhould conſent; that children under 


ſix or ſeven, one of whoſe parents was an old 
Chriſtian, * might remain, and the mothers with 
them, though they were Moreſcoes; but if the 

fathers were Moreſcoes, and the mothers Chriſ. 


tians, that the fathers ſhould be expelled, While 


the children might remain with their mothers; 5 


chat all ſuch of the Moreſcoes might remain, who, 


for any conſiderable time, had demeaned them- 


ſelves as Chriſtians, who could produce certificates 


from the pariſh-prieſts of their having received 


the ſacrament, by permiſſion of their reſpective 


15. 


biſhops, or who had not for two years attended 5 


uy of the Moreſco religious meetings? 14.) 


They were all permitted to depart into any | 
country, not ſubject to the crown of Spain, pro- 
vided they ſhould leave the kingdom within the 
time ſpecified; and an aſſurance was given them, 
that no violence or injury ſhould: be offered them, 
by thoſe 1 MEE be 2 in . 0 
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them: to Barbary, » Or any other egg, we ſhould 
make choice of 

The ſeveral a oa a in this edict 
were conſidered by the eccleſiaſtics and the court 


of Spain as proofs of extraordinary clemency on 


the part of the king; but they could not be re- 


garded in the ſame light by the Moreſcoes. They 
were equally overwhelmed with aſtoniſhment, 


and with anguiſh and diſtreſs. They were ſur- 


rounded with enemies on every hand. The king, 


they perceived, though they had been taught to 


believe his diſtinguiſhing character to be gentle. 


neſs and mercy, was their irreconcileable and mor: 


tal en and their hearts ſunk within tbem, 


when they reflected on the miſery which they 


were doomed to undergo. They were not only 
diſquieted with ſo near a proſpect of the loſs of 


their moſt valuable poſſeſſions , joined to that of 


perpetual baniſnment from their native country; 
but they violently dreaded that they were all to 
be butchered as ſoon as they were put on board 
the ſhips appointed for tranſporting them to ſo- 
reign parts They had never had any: ſriends 


to whom hate, could look for aſſiſtance, except 


their patrons the barons, whoſe intereſt was inſe- 


perably linked; with theirs; but the barons, they 
knew, were unable to afford them protection on 


the preſent occaſion, and: all the good offices 


which they had interpoſed in their bebalf had been 


55 neee avail. They had Rate ene 55 therefore, 


N 8 5 . 175 3 4 F 
i Fonſeca, Hb. iv. eb. 3 0 0 
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to. 1 that any thing kicks hay. themſelves s oo * 


Th. 


could do to avert the impending ſtorm would 


prove . effectual. That nothing, however, in 


their power . be omitted, their leading men, 


having met together privately in the city of 


Valencia, drew up a petition, and ſent a deputati- 


on of their number to preſent. it to the viceroy; 


in which, after ſolemnly aſſerting their innocence 
of the crimes imputed. to them in the edict, they 


5 offered, in caſe the king would be perſuaded to 
recal it, to maintain a certain number of gallies for 


the protection of the coaſt againſt the corſairs, 


to build ſeveral new forts, and to ſupport the gar · 
riſons not only of theſe, but of ſuch as were al- 
ready built; to redeem all the Chriſtians of Valen- = 
cia who ſhould ever be taken captives by the 


Moors, and, beſides, to furniſh the king with a 


conſiderable ſum of money. But the viceroy 


though he was bimſelf extremely averſe to the 
expulſion, without taking time to deliberate on 


their propoſals, immediately replied, that there . 


was. now no room left for any petition or remon- 
ſtrance; that the king was unalterably determined 
to put FS edict into execution, and they muſt i in- 


ſtantly prepare theplelvess however reluQant, to 


Tr, 
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were variouſly 80 with grief, deſpair, 400 | 
indignation. It was propoſed by ſome of them 
that they ſhould inſtantly have recourſe to arms; 


for it was better, they maintained, to die fighting 


85 like men for their property and Res „than tamely 


to ſuffer themſelves to be ſtript of their poſſeſſions, 


and afterwards, - perhaps,” to' be butchered like 
ſheep, by an implacable and cruel enemy, to whom 
they had never given any juſt occaſion of offence; 


_ beſides, that it might not be impoſlible for them 


| they could hold LO for many weeks againſt ſo po- 
tent an enemy. The Spaniſh regular forces, un- 


to defend themſelves in the mountainous parts of 
the country, till ſome foreign power, friendly to 
them, and hoſtile to the Spaniards, ſhould come 
to their relief. But this propoſal was rejected as 
8 deſperate and ĩmpracticable by a great majority of 
the aſſembly, who repreſented that, as they were 
not provided either with arms or military ſtores, 
had no practice in war, and had been utterly un- 


accuſtomed to military diſcipline, it was impoſſible 


der the moſt experienced officers, were already 
diſtributed all over the country, and were every 


| Where prepared to attack them on the firſt appear: 
_ ance of oppoſition or reſiſtance. No time would 
be allowed them to put themſelves into a poſture 


of defence. They would inſtantly be either cut 
to pieces, or reduced to ſlavery, and an opportu- 


nity would be thus afforded to the Spaniards of 
gratifying at once, ſtill more than by their expul · 


ion, their avarice and their cruelty. It could not 


be ſuppoſed that the . would have incurred the 


— 
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aa „Which e preparations 0 exporting 
them muſt have coſt him, had he intended to de- 
ſtroy them on their OY ſince he could have 
done it more eaſily without incurring ſo great an 


expenſe, beſides, that ſo uſeleſs and ſo wanton a 
piece of treachery would cover his name with in- 
delible diſgrace. They might with confidence 
therefore, expect to be fafely conveyed to Barbary, 
and this'was furely preferable either to death or to 
ſlavery in Spain. But while, for theſe reaſons, 


_ 


nook 


IV. 
1609, 


all thoughts of reſiſtance ought to be laid aſide, 


they ought not to accept of either of the two 


offers that were made to them in the edict of ex- 


pulſion. Neither their children under age, nor 


the fix families out of every hundred who were 
permitted to remain, ought to be left behind. 


The Spaniards intended, by theſe conceſſions, 


to ſerve themſelves, and not the Moreſcoes, and 
the latter ſhould, for that 1 wnanimoulg 5 


reſolve to reject them with diſdain. 

This refolution was warmly Saeed by che 
whole aſſembly; and not by them only, but by 
all the other Moreſcoes in the kingdom of Valen- 


The More 


coes reſolve 


to defend 
themſelves. 


cia, except thoſe, who, inhabiting certain moun— 


tainous parts of the country which they deemed 
impregnable, formed the deſperate reſolution of 


maintaining their poſſeſſions by force of arms. 
Before the meeting of Valencia, great numbers 


of thofe who lived in towns, and in the more fer- 


tile parts of the country, had earneſtly ſolicited 


the barons to procure. them to be named among 
the e ſanilies _ were to be ä to remain; 


* 


* 
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2 0 0 K but no es were they 3 1 with the 
determination of their leaders, than, with, one 


heart, and one voice, they declared that no con- 
ſideration ſhould now induce them to Fay, r 
their kinſmen and companions. 

- This. declaration was a matter of deep c concern 


f tak the barons, who had, in ſome meaſure, been 


reconciled to the expulſion by the promiſe, which 


bad been given. for ſix families out of every hun- 
dred to remain, and now dreaded. the utter ruin 


of their eſtates, if the Moreſcoes ſhould perſevere 
in their preſent, reſolution. .. Of all the barons. the 
duke of Gandia was likely to prove the greateſt 
ſufferer, as his eſtate chiefly; conſiſted of. thoſe 
_ manufactures. with which the Moreſcoes alone 
were acquainted... By employing all his influence 
With them, and making them the moſt advantage. 
ous offers, he at length obtained their conſent, 
on condition that they ſhould be allowed the free 
exerciſe of their religion. I he duke ſolicited the 
- viceroy to grant, them this indulgence, till the 


Chridians ſhould be inſtructed in the -manufac- 


' tures, which would not require more than two or 
three years at moſt; but was told. by the Viceroy, 
that, agreeably to his orders from the king, it could 
not be granted. for a fingle day. This anſwer 


being communicated to the Moreſcoes, there was 


Saks The viceroy 5 3 of thanks, 2 5 Philip on | 
_ this occaſion, beginning thus: Vo os aggradeſco "mucho lo 


que reſpondiſtes, | y el parecer que days, que no por una hora 
_ Hconfienta.” que es muy conforme a lo que de vueſtra mucha 


| Chriltianidad, OY: etc: an, lib. iv. cap. 8% 


not 
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thouſand Who could be perſuaded to remain. Tv. 


ſo many thoufand children, with their mothers and 
determined to carry them along with them to 


whom * . er bad deen treated WH fo doch. 1 9 85 
7 veral ſtations, where they might moſt effectually ES 4 


their intended voyage, the viceroy, without any 5 
farther delay „began to carry the royal edick into 


partly by ſtealth, and partly by compulſion ; belieying that, | 
of God,, and ſaved the ſouls of the children from perdition. F x a 


que le ttaxeſſen a caſa algunas Moriſquillas : aunque Wen 


75 


n of mote: thaif u tundred and 165 4 0 0 4 


Nor were they leſs inflexible in refuſing to leave 16. 
their children behind them that were under ſix 35353 
years of age. They were well Ware, as they ſaid 
to the ecclefiaſtics who applied to them on this head, 
of the great inconveniencies and dangers to which 


nurſes, none of whom bad ever been at ſea, muſt „ . 
be expoſed from being crowded together on dbatd „ 
the ſhips and gallies ; ; but they were unalterably ' © ©. 4 


whatever part of the world they themſelves ſhould : g 
20, and choſe rather to ſee them periſh before their 
eyes than to leave them in the hands of a people by 


ue me” ” 5 
The army baviog nien diRriluicha! into the . „ 


prevent any diſturbance or inſurrection, and the 
ſhips of war and tranſports-, fully equipped for 


7 » by ſending commiſſioners, with 5 e 


1 he eocleſſaſties however; and ſome teliviona women 1 85 . 3 
1 radi; derained a conſiderable number of the children 5 | 


in doing fo, they performed a meritorious foevics i in the ehe 10 ES 


Fonſeca, p. 233. Dio principio a eſte ſanto latrocinio, Down 448 
Iſabel. Js Velaſco: Virreina de aquel Reino, la qual dio orden — 


hurcanidolas a ſus cobra como ſe bizo, &c. * 
Vor. I. I; 7 „% TT 5 8 Bb. 


to the e - The: als of {the duke of 3 | 
| amountivg to more than twenty thouſand men,, 
were the firſt who embarked, and, after à prof. 
perous voyage, they were ſafely landed at Oran 
_ a Spaniſh fortreſs on the coaſt of Barbary... . +. 
At Oran they were well received by the count 
35 of Aguilar, the abe of the fort, and, on his 
application to 4 e viceroy of Tremezen „Which 

iſtance of two. days: journey from 
Oran, leave was. granted them to come to take 
up har reſidence. In the former of theſe places. 
In their journey thither they were deeply affected, 
and few of them could reſtrain their tears, 1 


ſtands at the 


they compared the deſert barren plains „ through 
which they palled ; with the fertile and delightful 


regions of Valencia. It, afforded them, however, 
no ſmall conſolation in their diſtreſs to reflect that, 


as the dread Which they had entertained of being 


” murdered by the way had proved groundleſs, 


: they had now found a prince of their own re⸗ 
ö ligion is diſpoſed to grant them his protection. 
pon their. arrival at Tremezen, they were ſuf- 


: fered to retain all their wealth which they had 


brought along with them, and admitted to all the 
1 ſame liberties and e as the natives of th 


An account of the. krentmbent which hay receiv- 


De 2800 having been carried to Spain by ten perſons 


Who were ſuffered to return for that purpoſe, it 
. Contributed , in ſome meaſure, to r the 


. 


N 


* 
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* 
= other Moreſcoes iu Valencia to their fate; and, as 3 O0 O * 
n the winter. ſeaſon was faſt approaching, when they IV. 85 - 
3 | muſbencounter. greater difficulties in their paſſage, - . 7 
* theyceventiſcoverdd a ir eee 3 „ 
FE | 
n No time wWwas onen hrily loſt: on ahe Pert. ot 
15 the viceroy. The Moreſcoes, conducted by his 
t commiſſaries and the royal troops, and many ß 
IS them accompanied / from compaſſion and hum.. 
h nity, by the barons whoſe vaſſals they had been 5 
. were every Where in motion, and baſtening in — 
R crowds Wirk their wives and children, to the 
8. coaſts». The ſhips" Which had been provided for a 
C tranſporting! them, having been found extremely 5 
1 iaadequate to the purpoſe, many more were cel 1 
b bed from che fes. ports in Spain, Majorea, and —© | 
ul laly. OF theſe many were "hired" by the Moe fl 
5 reſcoes themfelves, who deſired, as ſoon as poll þ 
„ bie, to emancipate themſelves from the power off — I 
8 the. Spaniards; While the greater number went nn 43 
„ board the ſhips provided by the king. And in a '. © 
e-. MW. few weeks about a hundred and twenty thouſand 5 „ 
” men. women, and children had embarked.  _ . „„ 4 
f- Many of theſe were perſons of ſubſtance. 17 % <Y 
id condition; ſome ot them, on account of their early = : 
ne profeſſion of Chriſtianity, had been raiſed to; the» | 
he rank of nobility, by the emperor” Charles V. And 


| the elegance and beauty of the Young. Moreſco | 
wo women is highly celebrated by a " cotemporary 


me Spaniſh hiſtorian \ . whoſe bi: tr) 7 y often JR: 
5 W 12 ut © in e 9 8 5 
. B % \ 
. : - / 
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1609. 
Humanity of 
the 980 of 


Valencia. 


e 15 Wietysadifarentoſirin: abe . af . 05 


right which the edict beſto 


batkation, employing all their 

cds from injuty, und to procure them the beſt accommoda-' 
tien poſſible on board the ſhips , Fonſeca has recorded the 
names of the following, adding that thefe were many others 
whom he has not named: the duke of Gandia', . whoſe great 


bigoted / eccleſiaſtic were thoſe of the Valencia 
barons; who gave their vaſſals, on this melan- 
choly Seer every proof of generous: compal:: 
ſion and humanity. By the royal edict they were; | 
entitled to all property belonging to their vaſ- 


ſals, except what they were able to carry about 


their perſons: but the baroens deſpiſing this 
ved on them, allowed 
the Moreſcoes to diſpoſe of whatevet part of their 
effects could be ſold for mone yal and like wiſe 


| permitted them to, convey their mot valuable Jur- 


niture and manuſactures on mules and in cafria- 
ges to the ſhips, , Many of them accompanied 
their vaſſals in perſon to the ſhore, and ſome of 


them, haviog embarked along with em bl. 
them ſafely land on the coaſt of Afri 


But this kind attention of the barons 8 1 
ein for, a little time to mitigate their diſtreſs.) 
L heir ale nem their eie ad : Winch juſtly 


) wir well BaGiebre aoidyo:i Pinot 


1 80. Of the A. who. thus diſtivguiltied, themſelves! by 


their tenderneſs and humanity. on this ocgaſion, and who re · 5 


mained at the, ſea-ports during + the 1 0 5 5 of d By 
intereſt to protect et oreſ-· 


eſtate Was almoſt entirely tuined; the margyis of Albada, 
the count of Alaguas, the count of fBunol. „the count of Anna, 


the cbunt of Sinarcas, the count 'of Concentayna, and che 


duke of Maqueda who went over in ihne firſt ombarkation to 


e of Oran. 3 


4 
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them ſo much ground for anxiety wich regard to 
their future fortuhe; was ſoon Tucceeded by ſtill 
greater calamities. Great numbers Were fhipwreck- 

ed on their paſſage, and never reached the African 
coaſt; while many others were barbaroufly mur. 
dered at ſea, by the cres of the ſnhips ICH they 


had freighted; this latter calamity Beſel oily thoſe 
ho had choſen to tranſport themſelves in private 


ſhips , anch inſtances are recorded of ſuch inhuman 
cruelty exerciſed againſt this harmleſs, perſecuted, 


and defenceleſs Pebple, by the owners and erews 5 
of theſe ſhips; as equals any thing of the fame 
kind of Which we read in Biſtory! The men 


butehered in the preſence of their wives andthil- 


dren ; the women and children afterwards thrown - 
alive into the ſea; of the women, ſome, oh 
account of their beauty,; preſerved alive for a few _ 
days to ſatiate the loſt of the inhuman murderers af 
their huſbands and brothers; and them either ſaugh- 
tered or committed to the Waves ſuchiwere ſome 


of the- horrid deeds: of which theſe barbarians were 


convicted upon their trial to which they were 
brought, in conſequence of quarrelling with each 
other about the diviſion of their prey; and ſuch, 

if we may credit a cotemporary hiſtorian', Was 

the unbappy fate of a ee eee of the 5 
: Moreſcoes ” %% 8 we 
Nor was the fate of the W port of thoſs ah b 
e the coaſt of Barbary leſs deplorable. They 
had no ſooner e on _ ages Aro on 7 


8 '*? Fonſeca, e 
— e d 


1 


te in them the 3 bitter regret,” id gave 8 o o * 


Hard fate of 
the Mareſhants. 
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Boe OK ſhore, "oak ew: were aberbed ite che Bedouin 
A e an a wild banditti who live in tents, and ſup- 
7 5 themſelves by hunting and by phate: The 

Moreſeoes, unarmed, and incumbered with their 

wives and children; were often robbed by thoſe 


barbarians, who came upon them in numerous 
bodies, ameunting ſometimes to five or ſix thou. 


Aand men; and, as often as the Moreſcoes attempt - 
ed, with ſtones and ſlings, their only arms, to 
| . reſiſtance, put great -nnubets;: of: chk to 
the ſword, Still greater numbers periſhed of fa. 
tigue and hunger, joined to the inclemencies of 
the weather; from which they had ho means of 
ſhelter, during their tedious journey through the 
African deſerts, to Moſtagan, Algiers, and other 
places, where they hoped to be permitted to take 
up their reſidence. Few af them ever arrived at 
_ theſe places. Of fix thouſand, who ſet out to- 
gether from Conaſtal, a town id the neighbour- 
hood of Oran, with an intention of Soing to 
Algiers, a ſingle perſon only, of the name of 
Pedralvi, ſutvived the diſaſters to Which they 
were expoſed: ;; and of the Whole hundred and 
forty thouſand, who were at this time tranſported 


to Africa, there is ground to believe, from the 
concurring teſtimony. of perſons who had acceſs 
to know. che truth, that more than a hundred 


- thouſand men, women „ and children, ſuffered 
death in its moſt hideous forms, een A 2 73 
Wande after mt W —_ Valencia * 3 
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e to N dreadfol fate to which this 
unhappy people were doomed by the Spaniards, - 
it would have been an act of mercy'on the part 
of the king, had he either commanded tbem to 
be put to the ſword, or committed to the flames; 


as: their- miſery! bunt „ in this caſe, bave been of 


| ſhort (continuance. The knowledge of what had 
befallen them ought; at leaſt, to have deterred 


him from expoſing the reſt- of his Lang nge 
to the like calamities.. 


But the ſentiments of 3 in the een 
aſtics and court of Spain were overpowered by 


thoſe of the moſt illiberal ſuperſtition. © They con- 
ſidered that inexpreſſible miſery, which they them- 


ſelves had brought on the Moreſcoes, as a ſignal 


of dwine judgment againſt that vobappy people, 
which fe 


was acceptable in the ſigbt of G 
feeling remorſe or ſorrow for what had happened, 


they rather triumphed and exulted in it, and were 
confirmed in their refolution of expelling all the 


Moreſcoes in Spain without exception, and without 


thinkiog it incumbent on them to make proviſion 5 


ſor their reception in any of thoſe W e to 


which they were about to be conveyed.: mille. 


1 But before they proceeded to the ger, of 
the Moreſeoes in Caſtile and other provinces, it 
was judged neceſſary to reduce to obedience all 


ſuch of che Moteſcoes i in Valencia, above menti· 


oped, as had retired to the mountainous parts of 
that nan with the reſolution. of ſtanding on 
7 B FS :- 


| erved to.juſtify the cruelty» which they had 
exerciſed; and to prove that what they had done 
od. Far from 
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as 


women, and children, amounted nearly to thirty 


thouſand.” Having collected. together a *conſider. 
able quantity of | proviſions of all kinds, they had 
5 begun, while the viceroy was employed in tranf- 
porting their country men, to fortiſy themſelves 
as well as they were able, and to block up the 


narrow | paſſes. by Which Aber Spaniards; muſt; ap- 
proach. But, beſides being utterly deſtitute of 


x military {kill , " they were extremely ill 'farniſhed 


h with! arms and ammunition ; and the-tolly of 


their attempt quickly appeared in the feebleneſs 


of every effort Which they made to regel the at- 
tacks of tlie enemy. The viceroy having ſent 


- agaioſt them the flower of the regular forces, un- 


der the ede Don Auguſtin Meſica, who 


had acquired conſiderable military experience and 


reno wu in the wars of Flanders, à great part of 


them were compelled to ſurrender; „through the 


want of water; ſrom Which Meſica had found 


means to cut them off; and ſoon after the reſt 
Were beaten from Ann ioceenchments and put to 


flight. F ron þ 2 6 HS WI... 1 Fane) 7 85 4 1 7 $$ . . 


In the e lov was. chown, either to 


the aged or to the women and children, though 


rolling in the duſt, aud imploring merey, by the 


e Ser meg Upwards of three thouſand 


: Prriſhed * e 125 be number of thoſe, who bay 


„„ 


ag 8 85 310, a "om: the file 5 this a 


5 this a and many other paſſages, there is little ground for doubt, 
that with pleaſure he would aye 700 55 1 een mw 


Wien hte delefides. C 
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cn. Was a - twenty theufand; „ . 


were all ſoon aſter tranſported: to Africa, except 


the children under ſeven years of age, hi the 


ſoldiers: were permitted to ſell for ſlaves. The king | 
_ decreed, „that aſter a certain number of years, 


they ſhould be: ſet! at liberty; but; as many of 


them were ſent to foreign countries, there is ground 


PHILIP, mg KING:OF SPAIN. | 5 ; 


nook. 


to ſuſpect that the decree was not attended eien . 


the deſired effect 85 31 Bit 1 $5et 


Another order of f the Fiege which: 18 publiſhed 
at this time, proved more effectual. Beſides the 


Moreſcoes who were: killed or taken priſoners ,..a 


conſiderable number, diſtruſtful of the pebi faith, 


- 


puerbn Siguiendo 11 ig los. entre at a Un | 


excecian', quantos alcangavan viejos op mogos „ grandes, 


fegte b hombres, y mugeres, por mas que arrodillados 


ellos, y ellas con los bracos abiertos les pedian miſericors 
dia, no mereciendols 
Fonfega 310. TERS 
Phe viceroy ane; whe: archbiſhop! ef Valencia "dif 
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widely in their opinion with regard to the proper method of 


dilgoſing of the children. The former repreſented to the! 
king; that all of them, who were under fifteen” years of age, 
might be ſafely permitted to remain in the hands of the 


2 70 268 Ne uſaron mal della. - — 


Chriſtians, to whom they had been ſold by the ſoldiers, as | 


there would be no Mahometaus in the Kingdom by whom | 
they could be perverted from embracing the principles of the” 
Chriſtian faith. Beſides; that as moſt of their parents and 
other relations had periſhed i in the late inſutrection, it would 


be leſs cruel to put them all to the ſword, Chap. to land ſo 


Barbary. The archbiſhop, on the other hand, declared that, 
after a certain age, no Moreſco could poſſibly be converted; 


dbreat a number of helplefs young rue on the coaſt of 


and that, if the More ſco children, at fifteen, at twelve, at 55 


ten, or . ſeven” 8 8 of age > were ſuffered to remain, 5 
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0 * oN + * prompted: by ee e to 
* their: EUR: country, had diſperſed themſelyes 
150. eas the Woods and rocks, where they heped 
t Flude the notice of the Spaniards. Philip put a 
h pie upon the heads of theſe unhappy men; my 
3 |. | _ the ſoldiers; were ſent out to hunt for them, 
be 54 beaſts of prey. Hardly any of them were able 
to eſchpe. Some of them choſe rather to die of 
cold and hunger than ſurrender. themſelves to the 
Spaniards; and at length their leader, who with 
Bis wWite and children bad concealed themſelves it 
the moſt inacceſſible parts of the mountains, was 
taken and carried alive ta Valencia, Ne N 
: 2 much mocke ery | ang. inſult, for. having al. 
| . imſelf to be elected king of the inſurgents, 


he was, by a ohm, lagtance dene 
put to death Eo 3 OK 5 e 2ol- tae ls Tos vals 
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the whole 6 of Valencia wodtd 5 be be Do -with 
Mahometans before the end of the ſecond, or at moſt, of 
the third generation. The king, deſirous to gratify both the 
viceray and the archbiſhon, but leaning more to the ſide of 
the latter, gave his permiſſion, as above mentioned, for retain- 
ing only ſuch. of the children as were under ſeven years of age. 
; Gs Inthe Appendix. (B) the reader will find other- intereſt» 
iy circumſtances; relative to the condition of the Moreſcoes 

in Spain, their expulſſon and ſubſequent fate, collected 
from Fir Francis; patter ks Letters from Spain =_ n 
and, e 17 Dane ol e Hall 1 
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